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Introduction 



I wrote this book as part of a broader enquiry into the origins and development 
of early modern historiography. It seemed to me that while there were many 
fine studies on historical writing as practiced in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Europe, much less attention was being paid to the earlier pioneers, and 
particularly to the Italian humanists of the fifteenth century. This was not for 
lack of recognition, because many of the studies being produced were quite 
open about acknowledging the humanists as the avatars of new methods and 
approaches to history that were to remain influential well into the seventeenth 
century and beyond. 1 Rather, there were other reasons for this relative neglect, 
some of which can be attributed to the shifting currents of modern scholarship. 2 
One recent tendency, for example, has been a distinct preference for highly 
focused synchronic studies, a trend that risks relegating to the margins periods 
of rupture and transition like the Italian Renaissance. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that there have been no studies of the 
historical practices of the fifteenth-century Italian humanists. Indeed, a percep- 
tion I encountered in many quarters was that the fundamental work on the 
humanist historians had been completed long ago, and that there was nothing 
left to add. According to this view, key figures like Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444), 
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Biondo Flavio (1392-1463), Lorenzo Valla (1405-1457), and others were to be 
seen as the founders of critical methodologies, end of story. While I accepted 
that these critical advances were important, I could not help but notice that 
when the humanists came to the act of writing history itself, many other factors 
entered into play, including questions of literary form, classical models, pa- 
tronage, audience, career prospects, political agendas, rivalries with other hu- 
manists, and the like. How, I wondered, did these aspects relate to the thesis 
of the humanists as critical historians? Were they merely incidental, or did they 
offer a means of attaining a deeper understanding of how and why new stan- 
dards of historical writing came to the fore in the fifteenth century? As it hap- 
pened, I found that a number of contemporary scholars were beginning to ask 
the same, or similar, questions. The following chapters are thus replete with 
references to the recently published work of Riccardo Fubini, James Hankins, 
and Anna Maria Cabrini, to mention only a few of my chief guides. 3 It is also 
gratifying to note that a new generation of younger scholars has now begun to 
come on stream, bringing with them fresh perspectives and promising signs 
for the future. 4 These developments notwithstanding, it is still difficult to avoid 
the impression that the Italian Renaissance lags behind other areas in the spe- 
cific field of historiography. While a host of studies continues to pour forth, 
for example, on medieval historians, 5 the number of corresponding studies on 
early Renaissance historians can be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. 
It is a particularly sobering thought to realize that there is still no up-to-date, 
full-scale monograph dedicated to the historical works of a seminal figure like 
Leonardo Bruni. The lack of such a study constitutes a serious gap in our 
knowledge, since Bruni was by all accounts the leading exponent of the new 
humanist approach to historiography. 

I have accordingly in the following pages attempted to offer a detailed ac- 
count of the genesis and development of Leonardo Bruni s engagement with 
history writing. After some reflection, I decided that the best way to do this 
was to provide a sustained, chapter-by-chapter analysis of each of Bruni’s his- 
torical works, including in this category his biographies of Cicero, Aristotle, 
Dante, and Petrarch. Besides these four biographies, Bruni was the author of five 
works belonging to the field of history, broadly defined. These were, in chrono- 
logical order: his account of the first Punic War ( Commentarii de primo bello 
punico), his History of the Florentine People (Historiae florentini poptdi), his mono- 
graph on fourth-century Greece ( Commentarium rerum grecarum), his Memoirs 
(De temporibus suis), and his history of the Gothic Wars (De bello italico adversus 
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Gothos). Of these five works, the History of the Florentine People has to date at- 
tracted by far the lion’s share of the scholarly attention, and not surprisingly it 
continues to do so here. It is nevertheless one of the novel features of the fol- 
lowing treatment that close attention has been paid to the lesser-known, less 
studied works, whose importance for understanding Bruni’s historiography is, 
I argue, of primary significance. 

My particular focus throughout the study has been on what I call the writ- 
ing of history. By this I mean to refer to the mechanics and processes of history 
writing as Bruni and his contemporaries actually practiced them. The first, in- 
troductory chapter is an attempt to deal with this problem in a general way, 
and thus sounds the keynote for what follows. Indeed, in approaching Bruni’s 
historiography I believe it is important to avoid imposing our modern-day defi- 
nitions of what history is, or should be. Our initial task is rather to try to 
fathom how history writing was understood in the early fifteenth century, 
under what conditions historians worked, with what materials, and according 
to what standards and expectations. Finding the answers to such questions is 
by no means easy, since the humanists themselves were notoriously reticent 
when it came to revealing their underlying assumptions. Most of their explicit 
declarations on history recycle ancient commonplaces. To get beyond the clas- 
sical facade, one has to dig deeper, in effect, to come to grips with the working 
methods adopted by historians like Bruni in the actual construction of their 
histories and biographies. 

This, in a nutshell, is what I have tried to do in the following study. But the 
question can certainly be asked as to why such a focus is desirable. Why dedi- 
cate so much time and energy towards reconstructing the methods used by even 
such a famous humanist as Bruni in writing his histories? The answer to this 
question has to do with the controversy surrounding the place to be assigned 
to leading figures like Bruni within the general history of Western historiogra- 
phy. Two attitudes are prevalent at the moment, and they are diametrically 
opposed. On the one hand, there are those — chiefly Renaissance specialists and 
early modernists — who continue to see humanists like Bruni as the founders 
of critical methodologies. Figures like Bruni in their view are consequently to 
be construed as representing a turning point in the development of modern 
historiography . 6 Against this picture stands another one, stemming mainly from 
the medievalists, whose advocates tend to deny that there was any real break, 
and stress instead the essential continuity of medieval historiography through- 
out the fifteenth century and beyond . 7 It is easy to see that the clash between 
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these opposing camps reflects the wider dilemma of the Renaissance itself, and 
that the conflict is ultimately irreconcilable. Nevertheless, a careful study of the 
historiography of a major figure like Bruni can hardly fail to bring some clari- 
fication, especially if carried out along the lines suggested above. 

Several points can be raised in relation to the way the early modernist posi- 
tion on these issues is usually formulated. First, it is too narrowly focused on 
the question of critical methods. In actual fact, the historiography of Bruni 
and his contemporaries embraced a much broader agenda. One of its principal 
characteristics, as the following study will show, was its challenging of tradi- 
tional accounts of the past, a stance I have sometimes labeled as “revisionist.” 
Attitudes of this kind obviously called into play critical methods, but they could 
also conjure up less savory techniques. These might include the deliberate sup- 
pression of information, the rearrangement of key facts, and even the outright 
falsification of data. An important reason — often overlooked — behind such 
revisionism was the need to cater to new audiences. Bruni and his fellow hu- 
manists were for the most part closely associated with the inner circle of the 
Italian ruling elites. Their job descriptions as humanists required them, among 
other duties, to elaborate accounts of the past that would be compatible with 
the needs and tastes of their readership. Essentially this meant upgrading the 
outmoded accounts of their predecessors, the medieval chroniclers. The impli- 
cations were, of course, stylistic in the first instance: high-sounding classical 
phrases replaced the more straightforward vernacular or the unadorned Latin 
of the chronicles. But the process went beyond mere questions of style. It im- 
plied a more secularized history, largely stripped of references to the super- 
natural. It privileged politics over economic and social features, and showed a 
particularly keen interest in delineating rationally constructed chains of causa- 
tion. Events were therefore to be explained as the results of human action, an 
approach that held special appeal for a readership of statesmen intent on gain- 
ing insights into the workings of military and political affairs. 

The rise of a new approach to history writing was thus a complex phenome- 
non whose significance cannot be reduced to the question of critical methods. 
Yet only an intensive, work-by-work analysis of the kind foreshadowed here can 
convincingly delineate the interaction of the full range of other forces in play. 
Another advantage of such comprehensive coverage is that it provides access to 
an alternative model of explanation as to not only how but why humanists like 
Bruni broke with previous historical practices. Many of the classic accounts 
either avoid seeking a deeper explanation or they take refuge in abstractions. 
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The approach to be followed in the present study is different, in that it aims 
not merely to highlight innovations in history writing but also to relate them 
to broader patterns of conflict and social change. Here it should be stressed that 
the almost exclusive concern with Bruni in the following pages is amply justi- 
fied, given the central role he is usually assigned as the initiator and founder of 
the new trends. In addition, his position as a leading member of the humanist 
avant-garde in Florence, the prolific and sustained nature of his output in his- 
tory, and the wide circulation his works enjoyed all make him the obvious 
choice for the type of investigation here proposed. 

It is true, of course, that Bruni himself did not spring from the void. More 
attention might conceivably have been paid in the following chapters to Bruni’s 
humanist predecessors, and especially to Petrarch (1304-1374), whose historical 
writings — for example, the De gestis Cesaris — prefigure some of Bruni’s early 
efforts, most notably the Vita Ciceronis. & But Petrarch never proceeded beyond 
his biographies of classical figures. Bruni was consequently among the first of 
the humanists to apply the techniques he had learned from his close study of 
ancient historians to the retelling of modern history. Significantly, he wrote 
from the perspective of the Italian territorial state, a dynamic new force on the 
political stage. This distinguished him not only from Petrarch but also from 
other humanist practitioners in Northern Italy, whose histories were written 
from the perspective of the supposedly universal Roman Empire. 9 

Another distinguishing feature of Bruni’s historiography was his familiarity 
with ancient Greek historians. Bruni was in fact the first writer of history in the 
West since antiquity to gain an intimate knowledge of the works of historians 
like Thucydides and Polybius. Much will be made in the following study of the 
importance of these analytical historians in helping Bruni to define the specifics 
of his own approach. Yet while they clearly exercised a degree of influence, even 
Thucydides and Polybius cannot alone account for the changes in historical 
writing that Bruni introduced. These changes embraced a host of features, 
ranging from the new emphasis on providing causal explanations grounded in 
human behavior, to more sophisticated modes of presentation, to a freer and 
often critical use of source materials. Such changes did not — as has sometimes 
been argued — constitute the beginnings of a linear process leading in a straight 
path towards historical scholarship as practiced in academic circles today. A 
close reading shows that in writing history Bruni and his contemporaries con- 
tinued by and large to respect a number of ancient codes and practices. They 
quite obviously worked in an environment that was not academic but rather 
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highly charged with political tensions. They wrote history not so much for the 
delectation of other scholars and humanists but as a guide for literate statesmen 
in search of surefire recipes for success. The methods and practices they adopted 
were accordingly shaped by the dominant social and political forces of their 
times, and their results were consequently geared to immediate needs. My con- 
tention in the following study is nevertheless that in the field of history writing, 
broadly construed to include also biography, Bruni in particular was a signifi- 
cant innovator. Even if he did not quite revolutionize history by establishing 
it as a modern discipline, he set in motion a process of renewal that would lead 
more or less directly to the achievements of Machiavelli and Guicciardini in 
the following century. 




1 



Bruni on Writing History 



Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444) is rightly regarded as the central figure in early 
Renaissance efforts to redefine the form and function of history writing. In 
particular, Bruni s monumental History of the Florentine People is often singled 
out as an exemplary work, one that set the whole enterprise of history writing 
on a new plane. Yet while most would agree that Bruni deserves to be seen as 
the pivotal figure in this area, there remain discrepancies when it comes to de- 
termining the exact nature of his contribution. Some have insisted that it lies 
in his pioneering of new methods in historical criticism. Others see Bruni as the 
proponent of a rhetorical approach to history writing based primarily on the 
desire to revive classical literary standards. 1 

Both of these views have substantial claims to validity. Who can in fact 
forget the brilliance of the first book of the History, where Bruni destroys the 
legends surrounding the founding and early history of Florence, and then re- 
casts the story on the basis of hard evidence? But the question has been asked 
whether such critical rigor can be said to characterize the remaining books 
(II— XII), which form the bulk of the History. And the answer has come back 
largely in the negative. Bruni himself appears to have regarded his first book as 
a thematic excursus whose conjectural methods were dictated by the need to 
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reconstruct an obscure and remote period of the city’s history. Once he reached 
his true subject — the recent history of Florence — Bruni settled into the pat- 
tern laid down by canonical writers of ancient history. His method became the 
familiar one of narratio, complete with set-piece speeches, full-scale battle de- 
scriptions, and all the paraphernalia of classical historiography . 2 

Bruni’s recourse to such classical rhetorical devices did not in itself preclude 
the application of critical categories. Nor did the use of conjectural methods 
in Book I necessarily guarantee the rigid adherence to truth that Bruni’s later 
admirers have sometimes attributed to him. Recent scholarship has done much 
to overcome old dichotomies and to establish new parameters for the study of 
the History. One thinks in particular of the work of Riccardo Fubini. In a recent 
book, Fubini has adopted a contextualizing approach that presents Bruni’s 
critical stance as a function of his identification with Florentine oligarchical 
politics of the early Quattrocento. According to this view, Bruni’s History is best 
seen as a projection of the values championed by the city’s emerging political 
elites. Bruni’s critique of earlier versions of the Florentine past is thus not the 
product of a pure scholar seeking to reconstruct the past. It corresponds in- 
stead to a new ethos, one of whose chief characteristics was a detached, skepti- 
cal attitude towards consolidated traditions, both cultural and political . 3 

Another Italian scholar, Anna Maria Cabrini, has focused more specifically 
on Bruni’s text, examining in detail how it deals with the sources. Cabrini estab- 
lishes the extent to which Bruni’s concern for the city’s image shapes his use of 
available materials. Her study demonstrates conclusively that the History can- 
not be read in the one-dimensional way proposed by early twentieth-century 
positivists. Bruni does not approach his sources in an objective quest for truth. 
Rather, he subordinates them to his own purposes, which include the glorifi- 
cation of Florence as a political power of the first rank . 4 

Cabrini’s dissection of Bruni’s History is exemplary in suggesting how Re- 
naissance historians relate to their sources. Her reading provides a wealth of 
insight into the Renaissance practice of writing history and the underlying prin- 
ciples that guided one of its chief representatives. This is particularly true of 
the section on Bruni’s handling of the chronicle of Giovanni Villani, the main 
source of the History from the end of Book I to the beginning of Book VII. 
Perhaps the word “source” is somewhat misleading. For what Cabrini really 
shows is that Bruni did not regard Villani either as a source to be subjected to 
critical examination or as a point of departure for mere reelaboration. Her 
work suggests rather that Bruni’s ultimate intent was to bring about a declasse- 
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merit of Villani’s chronicle by relegating it to the status of a mere collection of 
raw materials . 5 By so doing, Bruni was effectively creating a historiographical 
void for himself to fill. By refusing to recognize the Villani chronicle as either 
authoritative or normative, Bruni reduced it to the level of a storehouse of 
information that he could use freely to fashion his own radically new interpre- 
tation of the city’s past. Cabrini shows how he does this by calling into play 
a range of manipulative techniques, including selection, modification, and 
omission . 6 

Cabrini’s study of the relationship between Bruni and Villani helps clear 
the way toward a reassessment of some long-standing problems. It suggests a 
new explanation, for example, as to why Bruni never cites Giovanni Villani by 
name. The reason does not necessarily lie, as has sometimes been supposed,' in 
a failure of critical vigilance. More probably, it stems from the first premise of 
Bruni’s whole enterprise, which was to deny authorial status to his predecessor. 

The chief merit of Cabrini’s study, however, is surely the striking way it il- 
lustrates the actual working methods of a leading Renaissance historian. One 
is left with a strong sense of the gap existing, in Quattrocentro historical dis- 
course, between theory and practice. The humanists were notoriously fond of 
culling definitions of historia from ancient authorities. Given the ready avail- 
ability of such statements in prefaces, letters, and treatises de scribenda historia, 
they often have been taken as prescriptive. One thing Cabrini shows is the 
degree to which the use of such tags fails to account for actual practice. Bruni’s 
frequently cited statement regarding the distinction between historia and lau- 
datio, for example, needs to be reexamined in light of Cabrini’s findings . 8 It 
may well have more to do with the mapping out of discursive strategies than 
with the establishment of modern standards of historical truth. These latter, in 
fact, no longer appear as relevant as they once did to the understanding of a 
work like Bruni’s History. What is now required is an approach capable of 
grasping the specificities of Renaissance historical writing. 

The present chapter is intended as a modest contribution towards this goal. 
If the way forward lies — as the new Italian scholarship suggests — in the acqui- 
sition of a fuller understanding of Bruni’s historiographical practices, then it is 
important to take into account the self-reflective side of such practices. It is 
with Bruni’s reflections on history writing that we will be concerned in the 
following pages. 



* * 



* 
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Two preliminary observations are perhaps in order. First, our concern is not 
with Bruni’s articulation of classical topoi on history. While Bruni, unlike his 
mentor Salutati, left no major statement on historia, it is nevertheless clear 
that he too could, when required, make full use of classical doctrine on the 
subject. On at least one occasion he calls history magistra vitae? From his vari- 
ous writings, one gathers that he regards history as a literary genre (genus 
scribendi) whose formal vehicle is narrative ( narrratio) and whose functions are 
both didactic and patriotic. 10 Such declarations, however, are so standardized 
that they are hardly likely to prove illuminating in relation to the area that 
constitutes the focal point of our enquiry. What we intend to study are those 
rare passages where Bruni indulges in reflections on the practicalities of history 
writing. This brings us to a second observation: such passages occur not in 
connection with the History of the Florentine People but in connection with 
several of Bruni’s other historical works. It should not be forgotten that in ad- 
dition to the History Bruni authored a number of other works that he classified 
as historical in character. These included his biography of Cicero ( Vita Ciceronis, 
1413), as well as his excursions into ancient history ( Commentarii de primo bello 
punico, 1418-1422; and De bello italico adversus Gothos, 1441). 11 In the past, these 
works were often a source of embarrassment to the proponents of Bruni as 
forerunner of modern scholarly methodology. This was presumably because in 
writing them Bruni had stayed closer than was acceptable, by modern standards, 
to his sources, respectively Plutarch, Polybius, and Procopius. Full recognition 
of such practices would have undermined the whole project of reclaiming 
Bruni as a precursor. It thus became imperative to shunt these works off into 
a discreet corner of the Brunian corpus. Most often it was argued that they 
should be reclassified as translations, even though Bruni himself had been 
crystal clear in claiming them as his own. 12 Only very recently have they come 
to be recognized and reintegrated into the category where they belong: among 
Bruni’s historical works. 13 

It is perhaps not surprising that Bruni’s most revealing formulations come 
in the margins of such works. Contemporaries too must have been somewhat 
puzzled by what they saw. Bruni was forced to justify himself, and in so doing 
made explicit the principles that implicitly underlay all his historical works, 
including the History of the Florentine People. If the passages we are about to 
examine have been either neglected or misunderstood in the past, this is be- 
cause an artificial demarcation line had been set up to segregate the works they 
refer to from the History. Now that the History has been effectively relativized 
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in the way suggested above, it is natural that this barrier should fall. The inves- 
tigation that follows thus aims to contribute to a process of reevaluation begun 
by other scholars. One of its subsidiary purposes is to restore totality to the pic- 
ture of Bruni’s overall historiographical production. 

Bruni began his career in history as a translator of Plutarchan biography. 
One of his first formulations on history writing occurs in a youthful work, a 
translation of Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony (1404-1405). 14 In the preface, ad- 
dressed to his mentor Coluccio Salutati, Bruni offered a brief disquisition on 
what was becoming one of his favorite themes: the art of translation. 15 In par- 
ticular, Bruni was concerned to answer charges made by the enemies of hu- 
manism regarding its lack of creative spark. Salutati’s circle had in fact only 
recently been criticized for its tendency to churn out translations of the clas- 
sics rather than original literary works. 16 Bruni’s preface is chiefly concerned 
with defending translation from its detractors. Toward the end of the piece, 
however, he offers a remark that can well serve as our starting point. For it is 
by way of analogy with history writing that Bruni seeks to establish the re- 
spectability of translation: “But in history, where there is no [need for] inven- 
tion, I fail to see any difference between describing actual deeds and writing 
down what someone else has said. Either way the labor involved is the same, 
or rather even greater in the latter case.” 17 

The comparison between the work of the translator and that of the histo- 
rian is all the more revealing in that it seems to be made in an offhand manner. 
It is not, as far as I can determine, suggested by any classical precedent. Bruni’s 
train of thought appears to be sequenced as follows. The art of translation con- 
sists in transporting a text into a different language. This operation requires 
skills of a rhetorical kind that deserve to be respected and admired. In fact, the 
whole process may be compared to that which characterizes the craft of a rec- 
ognized auctor: the historian. Does not the historian too often work like a 
translator, that is, by rewriting the accounts of others? 

Bruni’s analogy arises from assumptions about history writing that require 
further clarification. He posits, in fact, two ways in which the historian can 
work: either as an eyewitness of the events to be related or as a synthesizer and 
rewriter of things reported by others. Such a view is in line with classical doc- 
trine, but it is interesting to note Bruni’s attempt to place a premium on the 
second method. By taking up this position, Bruni was aligning himself against 
the classical prejudice in favor of direct reporting. 18 The basis for his analogy 
with translation lies ultimately in this resituation of history writing within the 
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ambit of textuality. The historian, like the translator, is basically a rewriter of 
others’ narratives, which is why the historian can make no claim to the initial 
stage of the rhetorical process, inventio. The material upon which history is 
based is found ready to hand. By implication, at least, the challenge of writing 
history engages only the next two stages of rhetoric: dispositio (arrangement) 
and elocutio (stylistic embellishment). 

It is important to emphasize that what Bruni is proposing in the preface to 
the Life of Mark Antony is an analogy between history writing and translation. 
He is not collapsing the two activities into one. A clear picture of the difference 
between them emerges somewhat later in Bruni’s career. It is, in fact, signifi- 
cant that one of Bruni’s first forays into history writing grew directly out of his 
activity as a translator of Plutarch. It was while translating the latter’s Life of 
Cicero in 1413 that Bruni became keenly aware of two major flaws in the origi- 
nal: firstly, Plutarch had omitted much that was pertinent; secondly, he bore a 
distinct bias against his subject, probably caused by his desire to play Demos- 
thenes off as the superior figure in the parallel lives. 19 In the face of such short- 
comings, Bruni decided not to translate Plutarch after all, but to write his own 
account of the life and deeds of Cicero. 

In the preface to this work, Bruni offers some important reflections on the 
distinction between translation and full-fledged authorship. He describes how, 
having once set Plutarch aside, he began to collect and evaluate other sources. 
The result was something that, both in content and scope, went far beyond the 
original. Bruni thus felt justified in concluding that he had written his own 
Cicero “not as a translator, but according to my own will and judgment” (“non 
ut interpretes, sed pro nostro arbitrio voluntateque”). 20 

These last words are significant and deserve further comment. Recently, the 
Cicero has come to be seen as presenting a major turning point in Bruni’s ca- 
reer as a historian. It has been argued that the work constitutes a milestone in 
an overall evolution toward more critical attitudes. 21 The problem with this view 
is one that frequently crops up when Bruni is presented in these terms: namely, 
that so often his critical impulse appears to be driven by a shift in interpretive 
priorities. In the Vita Ciceronis there is every sign that what disturbed Bruni 
about Plutarch’s treatment of Cicero was above all its failure to praise the man 
sufficiently. It should not be forgotten that in Bruni’s eyes Cicero was not a 
neutral figure: he was rather to be portrayed as a hero, possibly in response to 
Petrarch’s carpings. 22 Bruni’s primary objective in rewriting the life of Cicero 
was not to produce an accurate scholarly monograph; it was rather to build a 
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portrait that would support his own interpretation of Ciceros career. Histori- 
cal accuracy/inaccuracy came into play only insofar as it served to further this 
underlying agenda. 23 

The words quoted above — “non ut interpretes, sed pro nostro arbitrio vol- 
untateque” — are crucial in that they indicate what was at stake for Bruni in 
the passage from translation to a work of his own authorship. And what was 
at stake was clearly his own interpretive autonomy. As long as he was transla- 
tor, Bruni remained bound by the sort of devotion to the spirit of the original 
that he later theorized in his essay De interpretatione recta (1424). 24 But the 
status of author that he was now claiming with regard to the Life of Cicero 
entailed an entirely different mode. Its defining characteristic was power, ex- 
pressed in the right to shape the text according to his own free will. 

The Cicero is thus to be seen as marking a key moment in Bruni’s career. 
The year of its composition, 1413, preceded by two years the first book of the 
History of the Florentine People , 25 With regard to history writing, at least, the 
time had come for Bruni to claim his authorial persona. His preface to the Cicero 
can be read as a statement about authorship and how it is to be framed in 
terms of historia. The whole matter is defined not in relation to source criti- 
cism but in relation to the right to shape and present the material collected 
according to a newly acquired personal point of view. Efforts to read the Vita 
Ciceronis as a piece of pure scholarship immediately encounter the familiar 
problems. With regard to his sources (chiefly Plutarch, along with the works 
of Cicero himself), Bruni follows a policy not of critical examination, but of 
selection, omission, and highlighting. Cicero’s royal origins are affirmed almost 
in spite of the evidence. 26 Embarrassing episodes from his career are suppressed. 27 
Flattering episodes are worked up on the basis of Cicero’s own writings. 28 In 
short, what we see in action is not critical scholarship but a reordering of tex- 
tual priorities in order to further an overall design. The process is not dissimi- 
lar to that which has recently been seen to characterize the conjectural passages 
contained in the first book of the History of the Florentine People: critical skills 
are not absent, but they operate in conjunction with other, less trenchant tex- 
tual strategies, all of which are marshaled in the service of interpretive aims. 

What we see, then, when we examine Bruni’s discourse on history writing 
in this period is a cluster of attitudes that are distinctly different from our own. 
Bruni conceives what we would regard as the sources as so many points of de- 
parture for elaboration in accordance with his own ideas. Critical verification is 
brought into play only when it can contribute to the thrust of argumentation. 
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More often, the narrative proceeds by means of amplification, cuts, and re- 
workings with regard to the primary material. These textual strategies consti- 
tute the basis for the analogy with translation that Bruni will continue to 
evoke throughout his career. 



It will be convenient at this point to consider a work that Bruni wrote in 
1418-1422: the Commentarii de primo bello punico. As the title indicates, this 
was essentially an account of the first Punic War. In his preface, Bruni explains 
the reasons that led him to tackle this particular subject. His choice had to do 
first of all with the importance of the theme, especially within the framework 
of national history. Bruni wrote out of a sense of reverence toward his ancient 
forebears (“commotus . . . ob maiorum nostrorum gloriam”), to enshrine and 
preserve the memory of deeds that constituted the basis of Italian glory (“in 
quibus huius soli decus et gloria continetur”). Concomitant to this first reason 
was a second: the fact that the books of Livy dealing with the first Punic War 
had been lost. Bruni quite clearly takes Livy here as the paragon and main re- 
pository of Italian national history; if his second decade of writings had sur- 
vived, there would be no need to undertake the task at hand (“cuius libri si 
exstarent, nihil opus erat novo labore”). Bruni thus saw himself as supplying a 
missing chapter in the saga of Italian history begun by Livy. 29 

The Commentarii de primo bello punico mark another important stage in 
Bruni’s development as a historian. Let us not forget that by 1418 Bruni was 
approaching his fiftieth year of age. Up to this point, his historiographical pro- 
duction had not been particularly prominent. A few years earlier, he had writ- 
ten his biography of Cicero and his treatise on the origins of Florence, which 
was to become the first book of the monumental History. He had not, as far as 
we know, subsequently made any further progress on this latter work. The 
Commentarii thus appear to have preceded the composition of the main nar- 
rative portions of the History of the Florentine People. They constitute in effect 
Bruni’s first sustained effort in the specific field of history writing. As such, 
they obviously deserve attention. Yet such attention has not usually been forth- 
coming. The reason for this is easily stated. As Bruni himself freely admitted, 
the Commentarii are heavily based on the first two books (in fact I.7-II.34) of 
Polybius’s Histories. So closely, indeed, does Bruni follow Polybius that several 
modern critics have opted to classify the work as a translation from the Greek. 
It is in fact as a translation from the Greek of Polybius that the work has been 
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perhaps most effectively studied. And yet Bruni himself in his preface explic- 
itly rejected this categorization, in terms that once again draw the by now fa- 
miliar distinction between translation and original work: “I have not,” he writes, 
“drawn from a single source, like a translator, but, rather, having drawn from 
many, I have reported according to my own judgment” (“non ab uno sumerem, 
ut interpres, sed a multis sumpta meo arbitratu referrem”). 30 

It is of course significant that in this, his first attempt at history writing, 
Bruni again invokes the old parallel with translation. The close relationship 
between his work and that of Polybius might conceivably have induced one of 
his critics to label the Commentarii as yet another humanist translation masquer- 
ading as an original work. Bruni is clearly looking to ward off such an attack, 
yet his defense is not to be taken as a mere pretext. He picks up and repeats 
both of the key ideas used in earlier contexts to discuss and define authorship: 
(i) the recourse to several sources as opposed to one; and (2) the exercise of free 
will (arbitratus) in determining matters of organization and style. Subsequent 
scholarship has confirmed both of these claims. Besides Polybius, Bruni drew 
upon Strabo, Thucydides, Florus, and Plutarch. M He also used a considerable 
amount of creativity in rearranging and rephrasing Polybius’s account. Heed- 
ful of this, subsequent scholars, beginning with Hans Baron, have had to re- 
think the classification of the Commentarii. The work has come to be called an 
adaptation, a paraphrase, and most recently “an essay in interpretation.” 32 

Such hedging reveals the extent to which positivist notions still act as deter- 
minants in the evaluation of Bruni s historiography. There is clearly a reluctance 
to accept Bruni’s own view on history writing, which may be conveniently 
summed up here in two main points: (1) that history writing involves close 
textual rewriting of the sources, an operation akin to, if not identical with that 
of translation; and (2) that what distinguishes history writing from translation 
is the number of sources used and the freedom with which they are used. Gauged 
by these criteria, the Commentarii would seem to qualify as a history. As one 
authority has recognized — but without pursuing the point to its logical con- 
clusion — Bruni’s way of treating Polybius in the Commentarii is not dissimilar 
to his way of treating Giovanni Villani in the History of the Florentine People , 33 
The point is reinforced by the fact that work on both texts was moving forward 
at roughly the same time. What we see happening in Bruni’s study around the 
years 1418-1422 is the implementation of parallel techniques of textual montage. 

Bruni’s rationalizations of these techniques clearly reflect his perceptions of 
classical precedent. The preface to the Commentarii also provides some solid 
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clues as to how he construed classical historiographical practices. The funda- 
mental passage is his discussion of the sources for the first Punic War. Accord- 
ing to Bruni, who is surreptitiously following Polybius ( 1 . 14), 34 there were two 
original sources, both written from a partisan perspective: Fabius Pictor, rep- 
resenting the Roman side; and Philinus of Acragas, representing the Cartha- 
ginian side. 35 In the next stage of his discussion, Bruni deviates significantly 
from the position taken by Polybius. The latter, faced with the problem of 
biased sources, took the opportunity to condemn partisanship in history writ- 
ing and to reaffirm his own belief that the historian must aim at impartiality. 
Bruni’s personal reflections are not only more restrained; they actually over- 
turn the whole message by taking partisanship for granted as an inevitable 
motivational force behind all history writing, including that of Polybius. Livy 
is thus applauded as Romanae pater historiae for having restated the Roman 
point of view on the basis of Fabius Pictor. Polybius is — quite perversely, as it 
has been remarked — made out to be a follower of Philinus. 36 

Bruni’s lumping of Polybius among the partisan historians is not only per- 
verse; it is also significant, for it tends to justify the main thrust of Bruni’s own 
operation in the Commentarii: to rewrite Polybius from a Roman perspective. 
It has been rightly remarked that Bruni’s interventions into the Polybian ac- 
count are made not on critical grounds but in order “to make the Romans 
look better.” 37 Where Polybius sought a balanced approach, Bruni sought to 
Romanize the narrative, bringing it into line with Livian principles, if some- 
what broadly interpreted. 

Bruni’s view of classical historians is thus framed two ways. He sees them 
as rewriters of their sources. And he also sees them as glorifiers of their own 
countries. It is not quite accurate to suggest that he sees the ancients as blindly 
following their sources. On the contrary, he appears to regard it as every true 
historian’s duty to re-shape the sources in such a way as to further the prestige 
of the fatherland. In this sense, Livy is held to be the archetypical historian. 

The Commentarii mark the end of what we might call the formative period 
of Bruni’s development as a historian. By 1418-1422 his ideas on historia are set 
according to the principles we have seen evolving over a number of years. The 
application of these ideas to the composition of the History of the Florentine 
People (a major project that will stretch out over the next two decades and 
more) is not accompanied by the same sort of constant reflection on the prac- 
tice of history writing that we have been able to follow up to now. Yet Cabrini’s 
study, quoted at the outset of this chapter, shows that virtually the same prin- 
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ciples are at work. In composing the History, Bruni reworked the sources in 
such a way as to procure the greater glory of Florence, and this underlying pur- 
pose was explicitly recognized by contemporaries, 38 as well as by the Signoria 
in its diploma of 1439, confirming Bruni and his descendants in their posses- 
sion of significant tax exemptions in return for his services as historian. 39 



It was only toward the end of his life, when he had completed and consigned 
to the Signoria the last portions of the History to see the light during his life- 
time, that Bruni returned to his reflections on history writing. Once again, he 
did so in relation to works that subsequent scholarship has been reluctant to 
integrate into his canon. These are the Commentarium rerum grecarum (1439), 
based on portions of Xenophon’s Hellenica, and the De bello italico adversus 
Gothos libri IV (1441), based on the last four books of the History of Procopius 
of Caesarea. In both of these cases Bruni claimed authorship in terms that 
repeat and refine some of his earlier ideas. Yet the tone of his formulations has 
changed. It has become strident, even radical, possibly in response to criticism 
from new quarters. This in itself is something that has generally escaped notice 
and that deserves more attention: the extent to which Bruni found himself 
embroiled in new controversy in his last years. 

Of particular interest in this respect is the De bello italico. In some ways this 
work can be compared to the earlier Commentarii de primo bello punico. Once 
again, the objective is to supply a missing chapter of ancient, “Italian” history. 
But this time the spirit of the enterprise is different. Gone is the triumphalism 
that had characterized the earlier work, with its emphasis on the rise of Rome 
and the first victory over Carthage. Instead, the focus has shifted to the end 
of the classical world. Bruni’s theme is the invasion of Italy by the Goths and 
the war fought by the generals of the Eastern Emperor Justinian to free Italy 
from barbarian rule: a sad subject, certainly, but necessary to the understand- 
ing of those times (“dolorosam profecto materiam, sed pro cognitione illorum 
temporum necessariam”). In this sense, the De bello italico is a reflection of 
Bruni’s later years, with their increasing pessimism regarding the course of hu- 
man affairs. 40 

What is of particular interest to us, however, are the techniques Bruni 
brought into play in writing this final work of history. He claimed to have 
obtained his information on this obscure period ex Graecorum commentariis. 
But in actual fact, and by his own later admission, he seems to have confined 
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himself largely to the use of a single source — Procopius — a choice that required 
some further explanation on his part. Had not Bruni himself earlier estab- 
lished the use of several sources as one of the cardinal points that distinguished 
history writing from translation? 

A sign of Bruni’s desire to clarify the matter can be found in his letter of 
31 August 1441 to Ciriaco d’Ancona. Here Bruni returns once again to the 
question of history writing versus translation. His words deserve to be looked 
at carefully. Referring to the De bello italico, he makes the following statement: 
“This is, however, not a translation, but a work composed by myself, in the 
same way that Livy drew upon Valerius Antias or Polybius and then arranged 
the material according to his own judgment” (“Est autem haec non translatio, 
sed opus a me compositum, quemadmodum Livius a Valerio Antiate, vel a 
Polybio Megapolitano sumpsit, et arbitratu suo disposuit”). 41 

We see here a return to familiar concepts, and particularly to the all-important 
point that the historian, unlike the translator, exercises his own judgment (ar- 
bitratus) with regard to the rearrangement of the material contained in the 
original. On the other hand, Bruni appears to place less emphasis in this pas- 
sage on the earlier point regarding the use of multiple sources. Even if the 
historian were to follow one source and one source only, Bruni seems to be 
hinting, the claim to authorship might still be sustained on the basis of the 
arbitratus. 

A primary feature of the passage is the way Bruni enlists the example of 
Livy to his cause. It seems likely that Bruni’s study of Polybius had revealed to 
him the extent of Livy’s debt to the Greek author. 42 Bruni shows he is fully aware 
of Livy’s well-known tendency to follow alternate single sources, rather than to 
compare and combine. 43 The vel is thus significant: Livy draws upon Valerius 
Antias or upon Polybius. He is a rewriter of previous texts, following now one, 
now another, always rearranging and recasting the material in accordance with 
his own needs. The Livian precedent thus seemed to sanction Bruni’s own 
policy with regard to the use of Procopius in De bello italico. 

But the matter did not end here, and Bruni was called upon to clarify his 
ideas in the following year, 1442. In a letter to Giovanni Tortelli, Bruni offers 
what is surely his most mature formulation on the problem. Referring to the 
De bello italico, he claims once again to have written 



not as a translator, but as parent and author, in the same way as, if I were to 
write about the present war, my information about affairs would come from 
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oral testimony, but the order, arrangement, and words would be my own, 
and would be conceived and put into place according to my own judgment; 
in the very same way then, in drawing upon my source here for information 
about affairs, 1 have steered clear of following him in all other matters, treat- 
ing him like a source who has but one thing to offer: that he was present 
during the war; everything else of his is to be rejected. 

(Scripsi vero non ut interpres, sed ut genitor, et auctor; quemadmodum 
enim, si de praesenti bello scriberem, noticia quidem rerum gestarum ex 
auditu foret, ordo vero, ac dispositio, et verba mea essent, ac meo arbitratu 
excogitata et posita; eodem item modo ipse noticiam rerum gestarum de illo 
sumens, in ceteris omnibus ab eo recessi, utpote qui hoc unum habeat boni, 
quod bello interfuit. Cetera illius spernenda.) 44 

This passage substantially confirms our interpretation of the preceding one. 
Bruni has now definitely abandoned his earlier tendency to distinguish history 
writing and translation on the grounds of the number of sources used. He 
makes no attempt to conceal the fact that the De bello italico is based primarily 
on a single source. 45 By the end of his career, Bruni s confidence in the autho- 
rial arbitratus was such that he could make it bear the full weight of his argu- 
ment for authorship. 

Other features of this passage are striking. Procopius is downgraded to the 
level of mere eyewitness to the events related. He is presented not by name but 
as the anonymous compiler of a body of materials upon which Bruni, as auctor, 
has based his historia. Bruni s whole concept of history writing presupposes 
the availability of such a body of materials. 46 His remark about the “present 
war” in fact implicitly amplifies his comments into something approaching a 
statement about history writing in general. The true historian, according to 
Bruni, works from a distance. His contact is not with the events themselves 
but with the accounts of events. These constitute an informational base that is 
considered to be formless: a catchall that cannot qualify as historia but that 
nevertheless contains the necessary ingredients. The role of the auctor is to treat 
these materials freely, to elevate them into historia by calling into play rhetori- 
cal strategies involving the categories listed in the passage cited: ordo, disposi- 
tio, verba. 



Many of these same concepts are repeated in Bruni’s last letter on the De bello 
italico, addressed to his friend Francesco Barbaro and dated 23 August 1443. 
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Once again, Bruni is at pains to justify his claim to authorship on the basis of 
his freedom in deciding on matters of arrangement and style . 47 Once again, 
too, the claim to authorship is accompanied by the downgrading of Procopius 
as a writer. This time, however, Procopius is actually mentioned by name, 
and Bruni is much more specific about what he sees as his shortcomings. 
Procopius is branded as inept, as an enemy of eloquence, and Bruni singles out 
for special blame his ludicrous attempt to imitate the set-piece speeches of 
Thucydides . 48 What we see happening here — perhaps more clearly than ever 
before — is Bruni’s attempt to create a historiographical space for himself by 
denying authorial status to his predecessor. Bruni repeats that if Procopius has 
one saving grace it is his quality as an eyewitness, a quality that Bruni regards 
as a guarantee of total reliability . 49 

With this letter, Bruni’s reflections on such problems reached their final 
form. But not everyone found his ideas convincing. His attempt to justify 
writing a history of the Gothic Wars based so exclusively on Procopius drew 
special criticism. As the names of some of the addressees of the letters quoted 
above indicate, much of the criticism seems to have emanated from the papal 
curia, from men with strong antiquarian interests. One of the darlings of this 
group was Biondo Flavio, a papal secretary who had begun his career as a hu- 
manist in the mid-i430s by contesting Bruni’s theses on the language spoken 
in ancient Rome. By the late 1430s, Biondo was setting himself up as Bruni’s 
main rival in the field of history writing. He was hard at work on what were 
to become the Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades (hereafter 
Decades ), a vast panorama of Italian history from the fall of Rome down to the 
present. 50 Books IV- VII of the first of the Decades, completed by June 1443, 
treated the history of the Gothic Wars in a manner that ran quite deliberately 
counter to Bruni’s. Biondo, in fact, began his own account by questioning the 
reliability of Procopius: “Sometimes his account will be extremely useful,” he 
wrote, “at other times it will turn into a major obstacle” (“partim multum 
adiuvabit, partim non levia alicubi afferet impedimenta”). In other words, 
Procopius was a useful guide to the period, but he could not be trusted fully. 
It was necessary to carry the enquiry further if the history of the Gothic Wars 
was to be told in a more truthful manner. 51 Biondo’s own account thus took 
Procopius as its chief source, but it opened the investigation to include others 
as well. These included Jordanes, Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great, and even 
nonverbal remains such as the mural mosaics of Justinian and his court in 
Ravenna. 52 
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Biondo’s use of a wider range of sources allowed him to subject the account 
of Procopius to intense scrutiny. It enabled him to exercise a constant vigilance 
by checking the information provided by Procopius against that of other his- 
torians. At times, the results thus obtained were of exceptional value, and have 
been largely confirmed by subsequent research. For example, by using Agnellus, 
Biondo was able to date the arrival of Narses in Ravenna (a.d. 552) at the end 
of July. As Biondo fully realized, the dating had important ramifications in 
terms of explaining the march of Narses and his armies from Aquileia through 
territory considered impassable on account of its swamps and rivers. 53 At 
other times, the overzealous application of Quellenforschung led Biondo into 
hypercritical positions that were ultimately unsustainable. A good example is 
Biondo’s attempt to deny the first trip of Narses to Italy, a.d. 538-539. The 
point naturally leads Biondo further to deny that discord between Narses and 
Belisarius was the primary cause of the loss of Milan in March 539. 54 On the 
whole, one might say that Biondo underestimated the importance of Procopius 
as a guide to the Gothic Wars. On the other hand, by basing his own version 
of these events on the widest possible collection of available sources, Biondo 
was in effect defending what he regarded as an essential component of histo- 
riographical practice. 

The irony, of course, is that in this case he was defending critical standards 
against their putative founder. Biondo began his account of the Gothic Wars 
by considering the value of Bruni’s then recent De bello italico. His examina- 
tion led him quickly to the conclusion that “it contains nothing more than 
Procopius” (“nihil plus habet quam Procopius”). 55 This statement has some- 
times been taken anachronistically as an accusation of plagiarism. 56 In fact, 
this is unlikely, given Biondo’s own tendency to follow his sources in a close, 
almost word-for-word manner. 57 What Biondo objected to in the De bello 
italico was rather Bruni’s reliance on a single source, and thus his apparent 
retreat from his earlier insistence on the historian’s duty to consult and com- 
pare multiple sources. 

As if to confirm his intention to challenge Bruni, on 13 June 1443 Biondo 
sent the first eight books of his Decades to the newly installed King of Naples, 
Alfonso of Aragon, that is, to the same personage to whom Bruni had — eight 
months earlier — sent a portion of his De bello italico , 58 Moreover, Biondo’s 
account at many points attacked Bruni through the screen of Procopius. One 
example will suffice. Bruni had, on the basis of Procopius, narrated the destruc- 
tion of Milan in 539 at the hands of the Goths. 59 Biondo attempted, through 
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his usual comprehensive review of the sources, to cast doubt over whether this 
destruction had ever really taken place. He concluded his critical excursion on 
this question with a barb aimed at those who preferred a lazy ignorance to the 
hard work of investigation that the search for historical truth entailed. 6u The 
contrast with the methods espoused by Bruni in the De bello italico could 
hardly be more pointed. It is certainly ironic that Bruni, who in his History of 
the Florentine People had so famously denied the traditional account of the 
destruction of Florence at the hands of the Goths, should find himself attacked 
on this point. 

The positions assumed by Biondo cannot, of course, be taken at face value. 
They reflect his attempts to establish his own credentials as a historian at the 
expense of his most famous predecessor. In the last analysis, his methods owed 
a great deal to Bruni’s example, particularly to the conjectural techniques ap- 
plied by Bruni to the early history of Florence in the History of the Florentine 
People. Yet it is hard to avoid the impression of a cleavage between these two 
major figures in Renaissance history writing. One distinguishing element is un- 
doubtedly generational, and has to do with Bruni’s evolution in the directions 
outlined above. But there are also differences of milieu, temperament, and 
background. One is left with the sense that for Bruni, the conjectural mode 
was a sort of pis aller, to be adopted in those cases where a convenient narrative 
source was not available. When adopted, it did not really provide access to 
historia in the full sense of the word. The high road to the latter passed through 
textual operations of an exquisitely literary kind, and implied the mise en oeuvre 
of principles we have seen Bruni theorizing throughout his career. These prin- 
ciples did not necessarily exclude the critical faculty, but they had as their 
main aim the elaboration of a thematically relevant narrative from a preex- 
isting body of materials. As he pointedly reminded Biondo in a letter of 1438, 
Bruni regarded history writing as a matter of narratio, pure and simple. 61 
Biondo, on the other hand, came to consider the conjectural model of his- 
torical reconstruction as normative. This did not prevent him from sometimes 
following individual sources closely. But it did lead him to couch his text not 
in the form of narrative but in that of a critical meta-discourse on the full 
range of available sources. 62 

Biondo’s critique helps throw into high relief the particularities of Bruni’s 
ideas on history writing. Bruni did not share a “classical” idea of history with 
other like-minded “humanists.” He developed his own views through a process 
that included negotiating his personal understandings of classical precedent. It 
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is in accordance with these views that his achievements in the field of history 
writing deserve to be measured, rather than by applying standards of much 
later derivation. These latter indeed, while often assumed to be universally 
valid, are undoubtedly as historically conditioned as those elaborated during 
the early Renaissance by Bruni and his contemporaries. The further elucida- 
tion of the underlying assumptions and understandings that guided Bruni and 
his generation will constitute one of the chief objectives to be pursued in the 
following chapters. 




PART ONE 



Beginnings 




2 



The Plutarchan Option 



T he standard accounts of Leonardo Bruni s engagement with history writing 
all have one thing in common: they leap over the period 1405-1414 as largely 
irrelevant. 1 The bare facts in the case may be stated by way of a prologue. In 
his Laudatio florentine urbis (1404), Bruni announced in no uncertain terms 
his intention of writing a history of Florence. 2 At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, however, Bruni left Florence to seek employment in the Roman curia. 
His subsequent period of service to various popes was to last ten years, with 
only one brief interruption. 3 During his decade in the curia, Bruni maintained 
contact with his Florentine friends, in particular with Niccolo Niccoli. How- 
ever, as was probably inevitable, Bruni also experienced a weakening of his 
earlier identification with Florence. An important sign of this change occurs 
in the frequently cited letter of 23 December 1406, addressed to Niccoli. In this 
letter Bruni (1) declines Niccoli’s invitation to apply for the recently vacated 
position of chancellor of Florence; (2) states that his place is now with the Ro- 
man pontiff and that he intends to work towards ending the Schism that has 
plagued the Church since 1378; (3) construes his own identity in terms of Aretine 
(rather than Florentine) ties; and (4) refuses to consider Niccolis suggestion 
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that he revise the Laudatio in order to include an account of the recent Floren- 
tine conquest of Pisa. 4 

Another, less frequently cited letter to Niccoli of almost exactly one year 
later, 17 December 1407, is also of interest. 5 Niccoli has just written to Bruni 
with the suggestion that he use his spare time to translate Thucydides into 
Latin. Brunis response is categorical: how can Niccoli be so insensitive as to sup- 
pose Bruni has time to spare? Has he any idea of the immense labor involved 
in translating such a massive work? Even if his responsibilities in the curia were 
to leave him any spare time, Bruni would much prefer to spend it in pursuit 
of a morally improving kind, rather than in translating Greek history. Bruni is 
sick and tired of following the cultural directives of others; from now on he 
will forge his own path. And he states the path he has set for himself no less 
categorically: it involves understanding “the meaning and purpose of life and 
how it is to be led, the value of virtue, the splendor of justice, the fittingness of 
honesty, the praiseworthiness of modesty, the glory of courage, and how each 
of these is to be considered its own reward” (“quo pacto vita nobis instituenda 
sit et quibus rebus traducenda, quanti virtus existimari debeat, quantus sit 
iustitiae splendor, quantum honestatis decus, quanta modestiae laus, quanta 
fortitudinis gloria, quantus ipsorum quae supra dicta sunt in eisdem ipsis sit 
fructus”). 6 

What is apparent here is that Bruni, after nearly three years in the curia, has 
come to distance himself from the specific political commitments that had char- 
acterized his earlier years in Florence. Or, perhaps more to the point, the net- 
work of concerns that had sustained these commitments has vanished with his 
relocation to a different environment. In May of 1406 Brunis mentor Coluccio 
Salutati had died, removing from the scene a father figure in the true sense of 
the term: a man who had continued to shape the directions of Brunis work up 
to that point. The letters to Niccoli show Bruni keen to map out new priori- 
ties, secure in his position in the papal curia. 

Of great interest in this respect is Brunis remark that the histories of 
Thucydides are irrelevant to the sorts of moral and ethical questions he has 
now placed at the top of his agenda. His dismissal of Thucydides appears to be 
inclusive of history writing in general, and reinforces the impression that he 
had turned his back on an area he had earlier considered eminently worthy of 
cultivation. The consensus is thus that Bruni wrote no history during his years 
in the curia. It was only in 1415 upon his return to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Florence that he began work on his History of the Florentine Peopled 
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This is accordingly where most accounts of Bruni’s historiography begin their 
coverage, the dominant view being that Bruni’s pioneering brand of realistic 
history writing required a political subject. 

The first point to be made is the following: the hypothesis of the ten-year 
hiatus, 1405-1414, is impeccable, providing we accept that the History of the 
Florentine People represents the alpha and omega of Bruni’s preoccupation with 
historiography. In relatively recent times, however, scholars have begun to cast 
doubt on this latter proposition. It has gradually become apparent that Bruni’s 
engagement with historical writing embraced a much wider range of activity 
than was previously suspected. Edmund Fryde, for example, has rightly called 
attention to Bruni’s interest in biography. In 1980 Fryde published a study of 
Bruni’s Vita Ciceronis, a life of Cicero now thought to have been completed in 
1413 — two years before Bruni began writing the more famous History of the 
Florentine People . 8 Fryde argued that the Cicero was characterized by the same 
sort of critical analysis of source materials that was so striking in the first book 
of the History. Nor did the parallels stop here. In both cases the critical enter- 
prise was sustained by an ideological program: in the History the promotion of 
the greater glory of Florence; in the Cicero praise of the model citizen and man 
of letters. In addition, both works had as their primary aim the revision of a 
standard classical text: Livy in the case of the History; Plutarch in the case of 
the Cicero , 9 Indeed, if anything, Bruni was even more explicit about his inten- 
tions vis-a-vis Plutarch. In the preface to the Cicero, Bruni carefully explained 
how it was during the course of his labors over a translation of Plutarch’s Cicero 
that he had come to realize the inadequacies of the original and had finally 
reached the decision to strike out on his own. 10 

Fryde’s study not only encouraged scholars to take a broader view of Bruni’s 
engagement with history writing; it also singled out Plutarchan biography as 
one of the key issues. Admittedly, biography did not loom especially large in 
Bruni’s historiographical production after 1413: the brief VitaAristotelis appeared 
in 1430, followed by the even briefer “parallel lives” of Dante and Petrarch in 
1436. 11 This is small fare when compared to Bruni’s massive output in history 
proper: besides the twelve books of the History of the Florentine People, one can 
list the Commentarii de primo bello punico (1418-1422), the Commentarium rerum 
grecarum (1439), the De temporihus suis (1440), and the De bello italico adversus 
Gothos (1441). But while the balance was clearly tipped in favor of history 
proper after 1413, the Cicero proves that Plutarchan biography constituted the 
basis for one of Bruni’s first attempts at serious history writing. Even after 1413 
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Bruni never abandoned biography altogether, and the best studies of this aspect 
of his work reveal a persistence of the Plutarchan instance, a feature that is per- 
haps most obvious in the case of the parallel lives (complete with comparatio) 
of Dante and Petrarch. 12 

The question I wish to explore in this chapter concerns the impact of Plutarch 
on Bruni’s early formation as a historian. 13 During the period of his residence 
with the curia, from 1405 to 1414, Bruni was almost continuously engaged in 
translating from one or another of Plutarch’s Lives. His letters inform us of his 
progress. We know that toward the end of this period his interest in Plutarch 
led directly to his first major experiment in historical writing and research. My 
primary intention in what follows will be to argue that Bruni’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives can be seen as constituting the core of his interest in history 
writing during the period 1405-1414. If my thesis is correct, Bruni’s concern 
with history did not abate with his absence from Florence; it simply under- 
went a shift of emphasis. The purpose of my remarks will be to speculate as to 
how and why it did so, and to assess whether Bruni’s Plutarchan studies can tell 
us anything about a subject on which we currently have precious little infor- 
mation: how Bruni came to define what was to become his own very personal 
approach to history writing. 



Bruni’s Plutarchan project did not, of course, originate with his move to the 
curia. Plutarch had long been an author held in high esteem in Florence. 
Bruni’s mentor Coluccio Salutati had sought far and wide to obtain a manu- 
script of Plutarch from which the Lives might be rendered into Latin. Salutati’s 
famous letter on the value of history as a provider of moral exempla, addressed 
to Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Master of the Order of Knights Hospitallers, is 
actually couched in the form of a request for help in finding such a manu- 
script. 14 Florentine interest in Plutarch was boosted by the arrival in 1397 of 
Manuel Chrysoloras, the teacher from whom Bruni and others (but not Salutati) 
were to learn Greek. Plutarch was Chrysoloras’s favorite author and, not sur- 
prisingly, he set his pupils to work translating the Lives. Translation from the 
Greek to the Latin was indeed one of Chrysoloras’s preferred teaching methods. 
Fragments of passages translated by his pupils are still extant today. 15 

Out of the school of Chrysoloras came the first Latin versions of Plutarch’s 
Lives based directly on the Greek. These were not by Bruni but by his older 
rival Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia. 16 The latter produced a Brutus in 1400 and a 
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Cicero in the following year. The choice is significant. The Lives provided por- 
traits of greatness, examples of virtue and heroism. But they were also seen by 
Salutati and his circle in Florence as a vast repository of new and reliable in- 
formation on the history of the Roman Republic. Interest naturally focused 
on the Roman lives of Plutarch, and particularly on those that illustrated the 
last years of the Republic, a period that had left behind no single authoritative 
history of the formal, Livian variety. 17 

Bruni’s first translation from Plutarch, Mark Antony (1404-1405), clearly 
falls into this category. In his dedicatory letter to Salutati, Bruni faithfully re- 
peats the masters own views. Plutarch is of great value because he brings to 
light the lost deeds of the ancient Romans, the ancestors of the modern Ital- 
ians. Bruni describes Plutarch as “summae auctoritatis homo” and as a histo- 
rian of the first rank. 18 He announces his intention of translating into Latin all 
of the extant Lives, a plan that shows him placing his talents at the service of 
Salutati’s scheme of the 1390s. 19 The conclusion to be drawn is clear: with the 
departure of Angeli for the curia, Bruni had inherited the task of executing 
Salutati s master plan for a complete translation of Plutarch’s Lives into Latin. 
This is hardly surprising when we consider how much of Bruni’s early literary 
production was subordinate to the directives of Salutati. 211 

As it turned out, however, Bruni translated only one more of Plutarch’s 
lives while in Florence. This was the Cato minor, of which Bruni managed to 
complete only a rough draft. Then, in early 1405, Bruni, like Angeli before 
him, moved to Rome, and he there began that process of disassociation that 
we briefly examined at the outset. The effects of the move on Bruni’s plans for 
a history of Florence — a project also inspired by Salutati and other Florentine 
contacts — are clear enough: Bruni made no further progress. But the Plutarchan 
project did not suffer the same fate. On the contrary, Bruni’s enthusiasm for 
Plutarch continued unabated. He polished his version of the Cato minor and 
also found time to translate the following lives: Sertorius, Pyrrhus, Aemilius Paulus, 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, and Demosthenes , 21 

As is clear from this list, Bruni did not as a rule translate pairs of parallel 
lives. 22 His Demosthenes, completed by the end of 1412, may nevertheless have 
led him to consider the validity of Jacopo Angeli’s earlier Cicero of 1401. Dis- 
satisfied with Angeli’s version, Bruni began his own, probably in 1413. Soon 
thereafter, however, Bruni decided that Plutarch’s Cicero itself was unsatisfac- 
tory. He accordingly took it upon himself to write his own biography of the 
Roman statesman. 23 In his preface, Bruni was at pains to point out that his 
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Cicero was not to be regarded as a translation of Plutarch but as a work in its 
own right. In fact, Bruni’s preface reveals the extent to which he had by this 
time lost confidence in Plutarch as a reliable guide to ancient history. He was 
in fact never again to translate from Plutarch’s Lives , 24 



With the sole exceptions of the Mark Antony and the first draft of the Cato 
minor, Bruni’s activity as a translator of Plutarchan biography was wholly con- 
fined to his period in the curia. It is therefore legitimate to ask why Bruni 
persisted in this task, even long after the death of its instigator, Salutati. To 
answer this question we need only consider the choice of the lives translated: 
only two are Greeks; the remaining five (six if we were to count the Cicero) are 
Romans, all of whom lived — like Mark Antony — too late to be included in 
the portions of Livy’s histories known to Bruni . 25 Bruni’s interest in Plutarch 
is part of a larger conception that stemmed from Salutati and soon became 
Bruni’s own: to recover the unknown or obscure areas of ancient Roman his- 
tory by drawing on Greek sources . 26 That such a plan should be bolstered by 
Bruni’s stay in the curia cannot be surprising, given the antiquarian interests 
of his colleagues in the humanist-dominated papal secretariat . 27 

Bruni’s commitment to the recovery of Roman history was of course hardly 
a neutral issue. It was patriotic in a broad, Italian sense. Moreover, the idealiz- 
ing, heroic proportions of Plutarch’s portraits were eminently suited to Bruni’s 
purposes. Contemporaries were to be made aware of the great men who had 
graced the peninsula in earlier times. The Lives were to act as moving models 
to inspire the imitation of exemplary behavior. When one considers the num- 
ber of imperatives — cultural, moral, political, historical — satisfied by a single 
enterprise, it can hardly be surprising that Plutarch’s Lives became a Brunian 
obsession in this period. 

But if one is thereby authorized to speak of a Plutarchan phase of Bruni’s ca- 
reer as a historian, it remains true that this area still lies largely unexplored, at 
least as a source for Bruni’s ideas on history. What I propose to do from this point 
on is to focus on two of the lives translated by Bruni: Cato minor and Sertorius. 
Both of these, I believe, illustrate some of the underlying concerns that led 
Bruni to Plutarch. Both provide a key to unlocking the deeper implications of 
Bruni’s Plutarchan period. As it happens, too, both the Cato and the Sertorius 
throw considerable light on Bruni’s other literary projects of these years. 
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Bruni’s letters provide more information about the Cato minor than about 
any of his other translations from Plutarch’s Lives. We know, for example, that 
Bruni had completed at least a rough draft of his translation before leaving 
Florence in March of 1405. 28 This version, however, had been carried out in such 
haste that Bruni had left many of the more difficult passages for later mulling 
over. A letter to Niccoli of 12 October 1405 indicates that Bruni’s first months 
in the curia had not been conducive to polishing the translation. At this point, 
however, he is confident he can finish the work quickly and forward it to Niccoli 
in Florence very soon. 29 

Niccoli must have been eager to obtain the work, for Bruni returns to the 
question of the Cato minor in a letter of August 1406. 30 Ten months down the 
track Bruni is clearly at pains to explain why completion had been delayed. 
The suggestion is that Bruni still needs to check his translation; he lacks the 
books necessary to do so. To publish the Cato minor in its present state would 
be suicidal for Bruni’s reputation as a Hellenist. 

Over a year later, Bruni clarifies the problem in a letter to Pietro Miani, 
datable in October/November 1407. He has finally obtained another manu- 
script of the Parallel Lives but has had the unpleasant surprise of discovering 
that it does not contain the Cato minor. 31 Bruni is insecure about the reliability 
of the manuscript from which he has made his translation. He is adamant 
about not publishing until he has been able to check and polish his work with 
the aid of a better manuscript. Otherwise his critics will blame him for errors 
that in fact derive from a faulty original. 

The letter to Miani thus concludes with a plea that he search his house 
thoroughly; there might be a Cato lurking somewhere in a dark corner. Per- 
haps Cato himself is in hiding, horrified by the tenor of the times (“indignatus 
fortasse more nostrorum temporum”). But Bruni should not joke: Cato’s se- 
verity is to be feared even though he is dead (“Sed nolo in hac prima epistula 
tecum iocari, praesertim de Catone, cuius etiam mortui formido censuram”). 

We do not know whether Miani was able to satisfy Bruni’s request. Nor do 
we know the exact date when Bruni was finally able to publish the Cato minor 
with confidence. If Bruni held true to his principles, this could not have oc- 
curred until he had procured the desired manuscript, resolved doubts and dif- 
ficulties, and polished his version. At the very earliest, then, Bruni may be 
thought to have published the Cato minor towards the middle of 1408, if not 
perhaps much later still. 
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Bruni’s difficulties in completing the Cato minor are illuminating in many 
respects. We catch a glimpse of his working methods: a quick draft, followed 
by a more deliberate process of revision and correction. We learn too how 
Bruni’s departure from Florence — by separating him from his network of fel- 
low humanists — affected his ability to work with his accustomed thorough- 
ness. Clearly he preferred to check his translations against several manuscripts, 
a task that proved difficult in the midst of the disruption caused by the itinerant 
lifestyle of the curia. All of this, however, would be a mere matter of erudite 
curiosity were it not that the Cato minor is intimately bound up with themes 
that relate to another major literary project meditated by Bruni in the years 
1407-1408: the composition of the so-called Laudatio Colucii. 

We first hear of the project in the aforementioned letter to Niccoli of 
17 December 1407. A certain Philippus has asked Niccoli to approach Bruni 
with the suggestion that he write a work in praise of the late chancellor, Salutati 
(d. May 1406). 32 As with other cultural directives emanating from Florence in 
this period, however, Bruni’s response is distinctly unenthusiastic. Fie would 
prefer to be let off the hook, not because he fears the labor involved, but be- 
cause he finds the material itself somewhat wanting; nor does he have sufficient 
command of it (“non tam fugiendi laboris causa scribere recuso, quam quod 
materia ipsa non satis copiosa videtur ad scribendum, nec mihi ipsi satis nota 
est”). Apparently unwilling, however, to close too many doors on his Floren- 
tine friends, Bruni agrees to set to work on one condition: that Niccoli himself 
assemble the required information and prepare a rough draft as an outline 
Bruni can follow (“tu ipse pro me collige res et mihi rescribe, de quibus a nobis 
putas scribendum”). Niccoli appears to have followed these instructions rather 
quickly, for in a letter to him of 7 January 1408, Bruni reports that he has be- 
gun work on the project and that it is progressing well; he expresses his full 
confidence in both the style and the substance (“Laudationem Colucii Salutati 
viri clarissimi scribere incepi; oratio erit luculenta et copiosa”). 33 

What sort of work did Bruni plan to write? The title (Bruni invariably re- 
fers to the work as the Laudatio Colucii) suggests a panegyric along the lines of 
those that became customary tributes in honor of recently deceased human- 
ists. 34 In an important letter to Niccoli of 30 March 1408, Bruni himself clari- 
fies what he initially had in mind. Again he stresses that the work is proceeding 
quite well, or, to use Bruni’s terms, “satis . . . luculente.” Fiowever, he also reveals 
he is beginning to entertain serious doubts about the original conception. The 
plan had been to couch the Laudatio Colucii in the form of a funeral oration 
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based on the ancient Roman model. But Bruni now wonders whether this is 
such a good idea. Like other genres of writing, the funeral oration has its rules, 
which must be obeyed. It requires, for example, an emotional tone, which in 
this case will be entirely Active since Salutati has been dead for some time. It is 
also highly restrictive with regard to content and length. Bruni feels, in short, 
that the original conception imposes too many constraints and will prevent 
him from relating much that would deserve to be related. What is needed is a 
form that will easily lend itself to the realization of a lengthier, more detailed, 
and more varied narrative. 35 

Bruni is not explicit about the alternative form he has in mind. But what 
follows suggests that he had at least considered the possibility of recasting the 
material sent by Niccoli in the form of a Plutarchan biography of Salutati. In 
order to demonstrate this, it is necessary at this point to reproduce a long pas- 
sage from the letter, in which I believe it can be shown that Bruni ponders (if 
only to reject) the viability of the Plutarchan option as a vehicle for modern 
biography: 

But I consider it wrong to hide anything from you. I speak as a friend to a 
friend, that is, as if speaking to myself. Whether it is because of the poverty 
of my subject or because of my own lack of genius or both at once I do not 
know, but when I come to weave together the threads of my narrative I sud- 
denly find 1 lack the warp and the woof. So that now I see that what you so 
often preach is true: that we modern men are but pygmies. Some of us may 
have a spark of greatness, but on the whole our lives offer very little scope 
for the exemplification of glory and renown. Take Marcus Claudius Marcellus: 
he captured Syracuse, defended Nola, and stopped Hannibal, defeating him 
in many successful engagements; he was consul five times, and proconsul 
twice; he killed the leader of Rome’s enemies, and hung the spoils of victory 
on the bier of Jupiter, celebrating a triumph and an ovation. These things 
made him famous. Take Marcus Porcius Cato: consider his remarks about 
wanting to run Sulla through with a sword, his military tribuneship, his re- 
form of the public finances, the treasures he brought back from Cyprus, his 
campaigns for the office of tribune of the people, the rowdy assemblies, his 
refusal of the consulship, his term as praetor, the civil war, and the way he 
tore out his own bowels first with his sword and then with his hand. All of 
these things provided ample material for our Cicero to write about. Or take 
Agesilaus, who is praised by Xenophon. He is celebrated for being descended 
from Hercules, for his role as king of Sparta, for his magnificent deeds, for 
his innumerable trophies throughout Asia and Greece, for his girlish modesty 
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and for his chastity, which has been commended down through the ages. 1 
can in fact list a practically infinite number of ancients — our own as well as 
those of Greece — whose great deeds are known far and wide. But as for us 
moderns, how low we have fallen! What could I possibly report? What could 
I possibly tell? Of offices held either within the city or without? But the 
“magnificence” of such offices causes me only pain. Well then, how about 
relating some great deeds in war? 1 think a memorable battle was fought at 
Peccioli. Could you read about it without laughing? Would 1 dare write 
such nonsense if I were in my right mind? No, my friend, there are no more 
popular assemblies, no more passing of laws, no more decrees. We are left 
with good character and breeding. But even these cannot be praised in suf- 
ficient detail unless they give rise to some great deed, extraordinary for the 
way it illustrates a rare and noble example of generosity, fine feelings, pru- 
dence, severity, constancy. Praise is of little consequence if it remains ab- 
stract. You must descend to the particulars. And the particulars, if they are 
to be admirable, must be rare and noble. Like Fabius when he saved Minutius 
who had been surrounded by the enemy. By a single act that great general 
won three outstanding victories: he conquered himself, he conquered his 
adversary, and he conquered the enemy. Or how about Marcellus when he 
showed such humanity and greatness as to lay aside the consular fasces so 
that he might stand as an equal before his Syracusan accusers in the Senate? 
Give me this kind of material and I swear by God that I would sooner run 
out of parchment and ink than I would run out of inspiration. But we mod- 
erns, what do we possess that is either equal or similar to such deeds? What 
that is noble or admirable, beyond our studies and our literature? So 1 shall 
have to play the latter up to the hilt, and to keep looking around diligently, 
collecting whatever else I can to attain the right amount of detail. 36 

Let us try to analyze this extraordinary letter. That it is an offshoot of Bruni’s 
interest in and translation of Plutarch’s Lives is, I think, quite clear, though the 
point has not — as far as I know — been noticed before. 37 The four ancient fig- 
ures whose exemplary lives Bruni singles out for special mention are all present 
and accounted for in the surviving corpus of Plutarch. In addition, the details 
Bruni lists show a striking resemblance to the order and manner of their presen- 
tation in the Parallel Lives. The most obvious case of this is, not surprisingly, 
Cato, whose Plutarchan biography Bruni had translated and was planning to 
publish. 78 But no less convincing in this respect are the references to Marcellus. 
While many of the highlights in the career of Marcellus are to be found in the 
relevant books of Livy’s third decade, only Plutarch relates in detail the cam- 
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paign, victory, and triumph over the Gauls . 39 Similarly, with Fabius, Livy relates 
how he saved his colleague and rival Minucius (or Minutius), but Plutarch 
alone reports the latter’s edifying words of thanks: “Dictator, you have on this 
day won two victories, one over Hannibal through your valor, and one over 
your colleague, through your wisdom and kindness .” 40 Agesilaus admittedly 
constitutes a more debatable case, as it is difficult to determine whether the 
details referred to by Bruni derive from Plutarch or from Xenophon . 41 

The presence of Plutarch is proven, however, not only by the ancient figures 
listed but also by the observations Bruni offers on the task at hand. These reveal 
the extent to which Bruni had come to grasp the specific thrust of Plutarchan 
biography. The ultimate aim is clearly to reveal strength of character. But this 
is not to be accomplished through mere appeals to abstract virtues. The qualities 
of the man to be praised are to be made to emerge from the concrete represen- 
tation of his deeds . 42 In order to attain the required dimension of exemplarity, 
these deeds must be in themselves outstanding: “rare and noble,” to use Bruni’s 
own phrase. 

Other signs of Plutarch lurking in Bruni’s subtext could be found, for ex- 
ample his reference to “a practically infinite number of ancients — our own as 
well as those of Greece,” which, though admittedly somewhat vague, does offer 
a paired perspective highly reminiscent of the Parallel Lives. All in all, it seems 
fair to read the letter in the key we have suggested: as an extended commen- 
tary on Plutarchan biography and its adaptability, or rather non-adaptability, 
to the writing of contemporary lives. But let us return now to Salutati. 

There is one feature of our letter that still needs some explaining: Bruni’s 
failure to mention Plutarch by name, especially curious since he does mention 
both Cicero, as the biographer of Cato, and Xenophon, as the biographer of 
Agesilaus. Both were, of course, among the sources drawn upon by Plutarch. 
But why would Bruni prefer to name Cicero and Xenophon if his true para- 
gon and exemplar was in fact Plutarch? The answer lies in the pairs Cicero-Cato 
and Xenophon-Agesilaus. Both were cases in which a great writer of antiquity 
(one Latin, one Greek) had taken it upon himself to praise a recently deceased 
contemporary. Of particular interest is the couple Cicero-Cato, given Bruni’s 
tendency to identify himself with Cicero . 43 No doubt he read his own task, 
the biography of Salutati, through the lens of ancient precedent. Bruni writing 
on Salutati was akin to Cicero on Cato, or might have been, had Salutati been a 
Cato. For here is the key point of the letter: a great writer, a great man Salutati 
may have been, but his life offered little in the way of material to fill a biography 
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in the great tradition of the ancients. Thus Bruni’s difficulties in forging ahead 
with the project, and the rather cutting remarks with which the letter concludes. 

Bruni’s letter shows how his encounter with Plutarch injected a new di- 
mension into the controversy over ancients and moderns. 44 The Parallel 
Lives — at this stage still known to only a few in the West — offered a codified 
series of portraits that acted as convincing illustrations of ancient greatness. As 
such, they brought grist to the mill of those who, like Bruni and his friend 
Niccoli, believed in the natural superiority of the ancients. But history too was 
part of this controversy. For since at least the time of Petrarch, history had 
come to be valued for its ability to represent, preserve, and transmit examples 
of human virtue. 45 In the letter we have examined, the superiority of the an- 
cients is interpreted by Bruni from the point of view of the prospective writer 
of contemporary history: that superiority lies in the susceptibility of the deeds 
of the ancients to lend themselves to embodiment in value-loaded historical 
narrative. Conversely, the comparative inferiority of contemporary Italy lies in 
its lack of status as a subject worthy of historical composition. Lack of such 
status, one might say, comes close to being identified with the notion of mo- 
dernity itself. 46 

Further confirmation of the close connections between Plutarch, history 
writing, and the question of ancients versus moderns comes from another of 
Plutarch’s lives translated by Bruni in these years: Sertorius. The Sertorius is es- 
pecially notable in that it is one of only three or four of the lives translated by 
Bruni to contain a preface, in this case addressed to Bruni’s friend and colleague 
in the curia, Antonio Loschi. 47 Like Niccoli, and of course Salutati, Loschi 
had shown intense interest in Bruni’s Plutarchan project. By 1410 he had be- 
come the first to receive the translations as soon as they were produced. 48 

The preface to Loschi has been defined by one scholar as being “of scant 
interest.” 49 But with regard to our present discussion it offers numerous in- 
sights. First of all, it confirms the point that Bruni’s work on Plutarch stands 
at the very heart of his reflections on the controversy over ancients and mod- 
erns. 50 In fact, the preface to Loschi makes it quite clear that the translation of 
the Sertorius is meant by Bruni as a contribution to an ongoing debate. Nor is 
it difficult to guess on which side the weight of the new contribution will fall: 
the Sertorius is intended to add new fuel to the cause of the ancients. It has 
even been invested with a particular mission to fulfill. For some have main- 
tained that while the ancients possessed a sort of innate moral superiority, they 
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lacked the cunning, the cynicism, and the duplicity in which the moderns can 
be said to excel. 51 But Bruni will not concede even this point, and with the 
Sertorius he claims to offer an ancient portrait in which cunning, duplicity, and 
wily behavior are abundantly in evidence. 52 Sertorius is in fact presented as 
“praestantissimus et callidissimus dux,” while Bruni takes this opportunity to 
lash out once again at modern pretensions: 

And so therefore, as regards this business of cleverness and intelligence, if we 
want to see things aright, rather than be deceived by our own self-love, we 
shall perceive quite clearly that neither in war, nor in politics, nor in eloquence, 
nor in humanistic studies can our times rival the ancients. Unless perhaps 
there are men among us who are comparable or equal to Plato, Aristotle, 
Carneades, or many others in wisdom and learning; to Demosthenes and 
Cicero in eloquence; or to Pericles, Solon, and Cato in politics; or — since 
we are on the subject of war — to Pyrrhus, or Hannibal, or Fabius Maximus, 
or Marcellus, or Julius Caesar. 53 

The preface to the Sertorius can best be read, I believe, as a reaffirmation of 
Bruni’s by now long-standing interest in Plutarchan biography. It suggests that 
the Plutarchan translation project took on new significance in the light of the 
lively discussions being pursued by the humanist circles that made up the pa- 
pal entourage. From the subject of moral reflection it had largely been in the 
Salutati circle in Florence, Plutarchan biography became live ammunition in 
the controversy that pitted ancients against moderns, a controversy that im- 
plicitly questioned the very possibility of writing contemporary history. 

Bruni’s listing of ancients in the preface to Loschi also deserves some com- 
ment. It comes very close, in fact, to providing a rough outline of Bruni’s work 
on Plutarch. By this time, Bruni was surely aware of the impossibility of car- 
rying out the ambitious plan announced in the preface of the Mark Antony 
(1404/1405), that of translating all of Plutarch’s surviving Lives. That plan had 
in any case been Salutati s more than Bruni’s own, and had belonged to a dif- 
ferent context altogether. Henceforth, Bruni’s approach to Plutarch was to be 
a selective one, and the preface to Loschi indicates something of a direction. 
Of the thirteen ancients listed by name here, nine belong to the Plutarchan 
corpus. Of these, Bruni had already translated one ( Cato), and was either trans- 
lating or would soon translate two others (Pyrrhus, Demosthenes), while we know 
that yet another (Cicero) was to be the object of his very special attentions. 
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Nor is it particularly difficult to account for the choice of these four vis-a-vis 
the five others. Of the latter, two (Fabius Maximus and Marcellus) are well 
represented as leading figures in Livy’s third decade. Two others (Pericles and 
Solon) are Greeks, and we have seen that Bruni’s preference went to Roman 
lives. Finally, there is little need to seek an explanation for Bruni’s exclusion of 
Julius Caesar. 54 

The preface to the Sertorius is therefore important as a manifesto of Bruni’s 
renewed commitment to translating selected lives of Plutarch. It also provides 
further justification for the point made in the letter to Niccoli of 30 March 
1408: that is, that Plutarch’s model is not transferable to the writing of modern 
biography. The end result of Bruni’s work on Plutarch seems to have been to 
reinforce his belief that modern lives — because of their inherent inferiority — 
offered no scope to the serious biographer. 



The whole issue is central to a reading of what is without doubt the most im- 
portant of Bruni’s early works: the Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum. While the 
chronological questions surrounding this work are likely to remain controver- 
sial for some time to come, the thematic ties that bind it to both the letter of 
30 March 1408 and to the Sertorius are clear enough. 55 The Dialogi indeed may 
best be described as a depiction of the debate over ancients and moderns, with 
particular reference to the Florentine tradition of viri illustres , in this case the 
so-called three crowns of modern literature, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
Riccardo Fubini has recently argued that the Dialogi should be seen as a man- 
ifesto of Bruni’s break with the essentially medieval, late-scholastic culture of 
late Trecento/early Quattrocento Florentine humanism, as represented by 
Salutati and his circle. 56 From the present point of view, however, what is 
perhaps most striking is the way Salutati’s model of a civic, Christian culture 
had come to invest its capital in the praise of the three crowns and other lead- 
ing lights of Florence. By the last decade of the Trecento, such praise had been 
codified in Filippo Villani’s two books De origine civitatis Florentie et de eius- 
dem famosis civibus, a work revised and upgraded in 1395-1396 under Salutati’s 
direct supervision. 57 As the title indicates, the De origine embraced a two-fold 
theme: the first book rehearsed the legends surrounding the origins of Flor- 
ence; the second book celebrated the more recent history of the city in the 
form of biographies of its most famous citizens, including the three crowns 
and Salutati himself. Biography, in other words, and more especially biogra- 
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phies of modem Florentines, formed one of the central pillars of the cultural 
paradigm being defended by the older generation grouped around Salutati. 

The Dialog i ad Petrum Histrum need most certainly to be read as Fubini 
suggests, that is, as Bruni’s attempt to settle once and for all his accounts with 
the older generation. But by the very same token, it also needs to be recognized 
that the Dialogi contain an undercurrent of parallel speculation on a closely 
related issue: the tradition, sanctioned by Salutati, of casting contemporary 
Florentine history in the biographical mode. As Salutati’s protege, Bruni had 
been steeped in Plutarchan lore, no doubt with the idea that he might one day 
apply the model to contemporary biography. Attempts to get Bruni to write 
the Laudatio Colucii were a residue of these earlier plans. But we have seen how, 
as his passion for Plutarchan biography increased, Bruni’s belief in it as a vehicle 
for modern history declined accordingly. Riccardo Fubini has now advanced 
the interesting hypothesis that the Dialogi were actually written in place of the 
never-completed Laudatio Colucii , 58 If this is so, then what Bruni offered — in 
response to the demand for modern biography — was something like a reflec- 
tion on its impossibility. In this sense, the Dialogi may, I think, be regarded as 
the logical pendant to Bruni’s work on the Plutarchan lives: one chisels out 
ancient superiority; the other outlines modern inferiority. The Dialogi represent 
a sustained reflection on what cannot be; they stand in the place of what might 
have become a modern counterpart to the Plutarchan portraits. 



Bruni’s preoccupation with Plutarch thus needs to be taken seriously. It is im- 
portant both in itself — as an expression of the form assumed by Bruni’s approach 
to history in these crucial years — and for what it can tell us about the wider 
problem of Bruni’s early literary activity. Our investigation has shown that it was 
Plutarch who guided Bruni’s reflections on history writing during the period of 
his residence in the curia. These reflections moved on two parallel planes. On 
the one hand, Bruni sought, by translating Plutarch, to make his own contribu- 
tion to the recovery of Roman antiquity. As such, he participated in a policy that 
was particularly congenial to the cultural and political aspirations of the Roman 
curia. On the other hand, however, and in tandem with this erudite operation, 
Bruni toyed with the idea of applying the Plutarchan model to the writing of 
contemporary history. This latter part of the equation, of course, was destined 
to remain a dead letter, thus contributing to the impression of the “hiatus” in 
Bruni’s historiographical production to which we alluded in the beginning. 
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In reality, as we have tried to show, the problem of history writing continued 
to preoccupy Bruni during his early years in the curia. If our view is correct, 
then the Cato, the letter to Niccoli of 30 March 1408, and the preface to the 
Sertorius are all linked, chronologically and thematically, to Bruni’s dilemma 
over what to do about writing contemporary history. The dilemma took the 
form of a sustained meditation on the non-viability of the biographical mode 
for contemporary figures. 

Bruni’s subsequent career in history writing confirms his substantial rejec- 
tion of the Plutarchan option and his embracing of other models. As we noted 
at the outset, neither the History of the Florentine People nor his other major 
histories were to be set in the form of biography. 59 Bruni’s return to Florence 
in 1415 saw him bring his earlier fascination with Plutarch to an abrupt end. 
The Cicero, to be sure, had to some extent been a biography in the Plutarchan 
manner, but it also contained severe criticism of Plutarch’s own life of Cicero. 
In addition, while it celebrated the exemplary deeds of an ancient hero, the 
Cicero also bristled with implicit disclaimers as to the applicability of the bio- 
graphical paradigm to modern figures, the latter seen as pitiful by comparison 
to their ancient counterparts. 6u The year 1415 both marks the conclusion of 
Bruni’s Plutarchan period and offers the key to his future production. With 
the composition of the Cicero, Bruni said farewell to an earlier passion; with the 
composition of the first book of the History, he began to explore the possibili- 
ties of a different mode of history writing, one he had no doubt been ponder- 
ing for some time as the best alternative to biography. The models here were 
to be Livy and Thucydides, as well as Polybius. The accent was to fall not on 
the individual but on the collectivity; not on the man but on his times. 61 Such 
a program was in keeping with the evolution of Bruni’s ideas as we have seen 
them unfold in the foregoing pages. 

All of which, of course, does not mean that Bruni lost interest in Plutarch 
altogether after 1415. It is true that what had earlier been a potential historio- 
graphical model at times became an object of indifference, and even criti- 
cism. 62 The translations, however, remained canonical, 63 and we can detect 
signs of the Plutarchan presence even where we might least expect to find 
them, for example in Book IV of the History of the Florentine People, where 
Bruni relates how news of the victory at Campaldino in 1289 miraculously 
reached Florence at the very same hour at which the issue of the battle was 
decided. 64 Moreover, a semblance of the earlier enthusiasm appeared late in 
Bruni’s career with the publication of the lives of Dante and Petrarch (1436). 
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It is certainly no accident that these “parallel lives” were written shortly after 
the republication in 1434 of the Laudatio florentine urbis , 65 a work that had 
significantly failed to mention the three crowns. The Plutarchan lives of Dante 
and Petrarch both made amends for this earlier omission, and betokened the 
survival, in a minor key at least, of a fundamental moment in Bruni s forma- 
tion as a writer of history. 




3 



A New Life of Cicero 



Leonardo Bruni’s Life of Cicero deserves to occupy an important place in the 
annals of early modern history writing. 1 Composed, as we now know, in 1413, 
the Cicero marks a turning point in Bruni’s career. It represents his first major 
foray into the field of historiography, preceding by a full two years his comple- 
tion of the first book of the much more famous History of the Florentine People. 2 
The Cicero contains many of the features upon which Bruni’s reputation as a 
historian was later to be based. It is written in concise, elegant Latin; it demon- 
strates a high degree of sophistication in its handling of a wide range of source 
material; it reveals the workings of a mature, critical intelligence capable of for- 
mulating judgments that often go against the grain of accumulated tradition. 3 
Nor should we be surprised that Bruni’s breakthrough into such territory took 
place within the framework of biography. Since the time of Petrarch, the Italian 
humanists had adopted biography as the preferred form of historical composi- 
tion. 4 Bruni’s mentor Coluccio Salutati was a devotee of the genre, and — as we 
have seen in the previous chapter — Bruni himself served his apprenticeship in 
history writing by translating seven of Plutarch’s Lives between 1405 and 1412. 5 

Bruni’s Cicero was an immediate success in its own day. 6 It even supplanted 
its most august rival, Plutarch’s ancient biography of Cicero. The latter had be- 
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gun to circulate in the West as early as 1401 in the Latin version executed by 
another of Salutati’s proteges, Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia. 7 After the appearance 
of Bruni’s Cicero, however, Plutarch’s Cicero came under duress. By the 1430s 
Bruni’s Cicero was “more widely diffused” than Plutarch’s. 8 Bruni’s text soon be- 
came standard, to the extent that the editio princeps of the Latinized Parallel 
Lives (Rome, 1470) printed Bruni’s Cicero in preference to Plutarch’s, setting a 
precedent followed by subsequent editions down to 1514. 9 The trend then sud- 
denly reversed: Plutarch’s biography (in the 1401 translation of Angeli) staged 
a remarkable comeback, returning to occupy its rightful place in the Latin edi- 
tions of the Parallel Lives published after that date. 111 Bruni’s Cicero, meanwhile, 
sank into oblivion. Its primacy had lasted almost one hundred years. 



The first modern scholar to deal with Bruni’s Cicero was Hans Baron. As early 
as 1928, Baron had found a place for the work within the scheme of “civic 
humanism,” or Burgerhumanismus, as he then called his emerging concept. In 
his edition of Bruni’s selected writings, Baron included a section from the Cicero, 
that dealing with the Roman statesman’s literary output. 11 The decision to pub- 
lish this extract rather than the whole work was in part dictated by Baron’s 
conviction that most of Bruni’s Cicero was a mere reworking of Plutarch and 
therefore unworthy of further attention. 12 But the choice of the section on 
Cicero’s literary activity also depended on the fact that it contained statements 
that appeared to confirm Baron’s view of Bruni as a “civic humanist.” In particu- 
lar, Baron emphasized Bruni’s presentation of Cicero’s literary studies as inti- 
mately connected with his political activity. In later years Baron often quoted 
these same passages in support of his “civic” thesis. 13 

This is not the place to discuss the wider implications of Baron’s thesis itself. 
It will be enough to note that with regard to Bruni’s Cicero, the “civic” focus 
was purchased at the expense of the work as a whole. One does not have to 
look very far into Bruni’s Cicero to realize that it can hardly be described as sub- 
servient to Plutarch. Moreover, it contains passages in which Bruni shows him- 
self to be much less sanguine than Baron about the supposed healthiness of the 
connection between letters and political life. For example, when weighing up 
the import of Cicero’s decision (49 b.c.) to side with Pompey in the incipient 
civil war, Bruni actually berates his man for having taken sides at all. As events 
were later to show, Bruni insists, Cicero would have done better to stay out of 
the fray and retire to the peace and quiet of his books. 14 For the duty of the 
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good citizen was clearly to abstain from the contest, 15 as Bruni suggests in a 
passage that considerably expands on an incident liquidated by Plutarch in one 
line. 16 Later Bruni even indulges in ironical commentary on Cicero’s involve- 
ment when it comes to relating his refusal to accept the command of the army 
after the defeat at Pharsalus. 17 Rather than representing “civic humanism,” re- 
marks such as these show Bruni overturning the positions elaborated in the 1390s 
by his master Coluccio Salutati, 18 as well as by his friend Pier Paolo Vergerio. 19 
To some extent, indeed, Bruni’s statements effect a return to the earlier judg- 
ments of Petrarch. 20 

Baron’s assessment, in other words, failed to take into account Bruni’s Cic- 
ero in its entirety. A detailed examination of the work as a whole had to await 
Edmund B. Fryde, who in 1980 published the first extended study of Bruni’s 
Cicero in any language. 21 Fryde firmly rejected Baron’s “civic” reading. 22 By con- 
sidering the portions of the work neglected by Baron, he proposed that Bruni’s 
Cicero should be read as the first example of Bruni’s commitment to “scien- 
tific” history. 23 The work heralded the birth of positivist historical methodology: 
Bruni was construed by Fryde as having adhered to a set of rules that would 
come into prominence within the historical profession only much later. Fryde 
argued, for example, that in the Cicero Bruni showed a clear preference for pri- 
mary documents over narrative sources. 24 Indeed, Fryde thought that he could 
discern Bruni using primary sources to “correct” earlier narrative accounts. In 
the case of the Cicero, the narrative account was of course that of Plutarch; the 
“documents” were chiefly the writings of Cicero himself. Thanks to his wide 
knowledge of these latter, together with his use of Sallust (whose narrative of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy Plutarch had not known), Bruni had been able to 
devise “an improved version of Plutarch’s Life.” 25 

There is much that is valuable in Fryde’s study. Yet fully thirty years on, it 
now appears somewhat dated. Recent investigations of Bruni’s historiography 
have overturned the orthodoxies of a generation ago. They have shown that 
Bruni had recourse to a wide range of strategies, not all of which can be ac- 
commodated within a positivistic framework. Thus while he could at times 
operate with a high degree of critical acumen, Bruni could just as often resort 
to techniques of a more dubious nature, such as suppression of information, 
alteration, and deliberate manipulation of data. 26 The Cicero constitutes no 
exception. Two examples will suffice. The first, acknowledged by Fryde, con- 
cerns Bruni’s claim, at the very beginning of the work, that Cicero was de- 
scended from royal origins. 27 Plutarch’s account of Cicero’s origins is quite 
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different, for he records as equally plausible the story that Ciceros father was 
born and raised in a fuller’s shop . 28 A recent commentator on this passage notes 
that “low birth was a common insult in Roman politics . . . ; as fullers cleaned 
cloth and clothes in urine they were thought to be particularly low.” Plutarch’s 
slur would have been especially vivid in Florence, where the cloth trade was 
omnipresent. Bruni was clearly unwilling to begin his hero’s biography on 
such a low note. He thus eliminated the reference entirely and opted to stress 
instead the story of the royal origins alone. There was only one problem: where 
was the evidence to justify the thesis? In the opening lines of the Cicero itself, 
Bruni cites none, and it must be said that this is in keeping with accepted prac- 
tice. However, in his preface, Bruni had made a sweeping claim, namely that 
the Cicero contained no statement that could not be backed up with proof . 29 
In regard to Cicero’s supposed royal origins, Bruni was soon called upon to 
make good this claim. Within little more than a year after the Cicero’s release, 
an otherwise unidentified vir eruditus challenged Bruni to produce his evidence. 
Bruni’s reply is a sort of footnote hors texte, a learned disquisition aimed at 
providing the documentation upon which his “royal” thesis is based . 30 As Fryde 
himself was forced to recognize, however, Bruni’s argument ex fontibus is un- 
convincing. The ultimate source cited for the thesis is Jerome’s Latinization of 
the De temporibus of Eusebius, with a nod at subsequent derivations, including, 
presumably, even Boccaccio . 31 Fryde does his best to deal with this embarrass- 
ing performance, even suggesting that “perhaps Bruni really did believe that 
this patristic authority silenced all doubt .” 32 Ultimately, however, Fryde is obliged 
to admit that Bruni the historian suffers from frequent lapses of his critical judg- 
ment: he “could be very prejudiced and obstinately wrong-headed .” 33 Indeed, 
Fryde must finally yield to the recognition that Bruni’s presentation of Cicero 
as being of royal descent constitutes a “display of encomiastic prejudice .” 34 
All of this does not, in Fryde’s view, invalidate his presentation of Bruni as 
a “scientific” historian; and perhaps it would not, if it were a case of a single 
slip. But the fact is that there are many instances of this kind in the Cicero, too 
many, in my view, to make Fryde’s overall thesis sustainable. Another such is a 
passage presented by Fryde as an example of Bruni’s critical abilities, whereas it 
should rather be set down to sheer encomiastic. The passage concerns Cicero’s 
first criminal case, which gave rise to the oration Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. The 
details of the case need not detain us here, other than to remind us that it 
marked Cicero’s debut: his defense of Sextus Roscius against the injustices per- 
petrated by the Sullan entourage made him something of an overnight celebrity 
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in Rome. Plutarch understandably elaborated on the causes and consequences 
of the trial, in a passage reduced by Bruni to a single line . 35 Bruni’s account 
instead focuses on another issue, that is, on Cicero’s age at the time of the de- 
fense. In an aside applauded by Fryde for its supposed critical subtlety, Bruni 
weighs up the evidence ; 36 he then falls into line behind Cornelius Nepos, who 
had proposed that Cicero was twenty-three years old at the time. What Fryde 
failed to notice was that Bruni’s source, Aulus Gellius, had presented a solid 
case for Cicero being twenty-seven when he defended Sextus Roscius . 37 The 
whole point of the chapter by Gellius is indeed to demonstrate that Nepos had 
erred rather badly on this point. Yet faced with this reasoned argument backed 
up by incontrovertible evidence, Bruni quite deliberately sided with Nepos on 
the grounds, says he, that Nepos was Cicero’s contemporary and should there- 
fore be accepted as more reliable . 38 More tangible proof of Bruni’s “encomi- 
astic prejudice” could hardly be found: the younger Cicero could be made to 
seem at the time he defended Sextus Roscius, the more extraordinary his ge- 
nius. Here once again Bruni showed himself quite willing to manipulate the 
evidence in order to make it coincide with the image of Cicero he wished to 
render. The fact that Bruni could cloak such procedure in the garb of erudite 
disquisition should put us on our guard. 

In reality, the key to Bruni’s Cicero lies neither in its supposed articulation 
of the ideals of “civic humanism” nor in its precocious exemplification of a 
“scientific” approach to history. In what follows, I want to offer an alternative 
interpretation of the work. The best starting point is Bruni’s preface, couched 
in the form of a letter to his friend Niccolo Niccoli. Despite the patently rhe- 
torical nature of this document , 39 it offers a gold mine of information. Bruni 
relates, for example, how his project originated in his sense of dissatisfaction 
at reading the Angeli translation of Plutarch’s biography. The reasons for this 
dissatisfaction need careful consideration. As might be expected, the first point 
Bruni cites concerns Angeli’s errors in translating from the original Greek . 40 A 
second point, however, is one that Bruni drives home with even greater force: 
Angeli’s Latin is poor, a particularly grave offense, given that the subject treated 
happens to be the prince of Latin letters, the man without whose efforts Latin 
letters might indeed never have risen to distinction in the first place . 41 It is to 
rectify the stylistic deficiencies of Angeli’s translation that Bruni sets out to 
retranslate the Greek text ex novo. As he says in his own words, “Accordingly I 
took it on as my duty to try to repair this shortcoming in the Latin language. 
I ordered the Greek volume right away, and began a new translation from 
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scratch” (“Huic ergo deformitati latine lingue pro virili mea succurrere aggres- 
sus, confestim greco volumine requisito traductionem ex integro incohavi”). 42 

There is no reason to doubt the general contours of these initial statements. 
Some of the details have certainly been dressed up for the occasion, but the 
thrust of Bruni’s comments holds fast with what we know to be true. By the end 
of the year 1412, he had completed his translation of Plutarch’s Demosthenes , 43 
What was more logical than to check — even before finishing the Demosthenes — 
the translation of the life with which Plutarch himself had paired it, that is, 
with the Cicero? When he saw how unworthy was the work that had been car- 
ried out by his former friend and sometime rival Angeli, Bruni made the deci- 
sion to retranslate. There was nothing unusual in this. Angeli was far from 
being a distinguished Hellenist, nor was he in the front line of early Florentine 
humanism. 4 ' 1 He was somewhere down in the rank and file of Salutati’s dis- 
ciples. Certainly his death in 1410 or 1411 would have freed Bruni from any 
lingering scruples. It was common practice for skilled humanists to revise or 
rewrite the Greek translations made by earlier and lesser men. Salutati himself 
had engaged in such activities, and so too did Guarino. 45 Where doubts set in 
about the substance of Bruni’s story is in his claim to have begun translating 
Plutarch ex integro. This neither corresponds to common practice, nor does it 
square with Bruni’s finished work as it stands today. Despite Bruni’s claims, it 
is clear that he began by rewriting Angeli into a higher register of Latin. It is 
this fact that explains how no less an authority than Roberto Weiss could in- 
sinuate that Bruni’s Cicero was little more than a paraphrase of Angeli’s transla- 
tion. 46 But there is no real substance to this view. Soon after the first pages, 
Bruni becomes, as far as I can tell, completely independent of Angeli. My guess 
is that the early sections of Bruni’s Cicero represent — in a somewhat modified 
form — a residue of the first stage of the work. 

Bruni’s initial project soon moved into a second, definitive stage: that of 
producing an independent work of his own on the life of Cicero. As he labored 
over the translation, he says in the preface, he became aware that Angeli’s halt- 
ing Latin was only part of the problem; a deeper cause of concern was Plutarch’s 
narration itself, which in Bruni’s estimation left much to be desired. 47 It was 
at this point that Bruni claims to have set aside both Angeli and Plutarch and 
to have cast off on his own, starting out once again from scratch. 48 This is a 
claim to be taken with a grain of salt. There is every indication that Bruni did 
not start afresh, but kept his early pages based on Angeli. It was probably at 
this stage that he introduced some changes to these early portions, including 
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the passages on Cicero’s royal origins and the trial of Sextus Roscius, already 
mentioned. These are tangible signs of Bruni taking command, stamping the 
text with his own mark. Never, however, does Bruni completely lose sight of 
Plutarch, as he rather rashly claims to have done. 

The preface also contains important indications concerning the reasons for 
Bruni’s dissatisfaction with Plutarch. One source of the dissatisfaction lies in 
what Bruni refers to as Plutarch’s “omissions,” particularly of key details that 
are required to illustrate the great man’s career. 49 Close examination of the work 
leads one to wonder whether Bruni’s injection of further detail is not driven by 
the encomiastic imperative we have seen in action before. The desire to praise 
Cicero is a theme running throughout the whole preface; and Bruni’s inter- 
ventions, whether legitimate or not, appear to be chiefly calculated to enhance 
Cicero’s image. A case in point is Bruni’s account of the deliberations of the 
Senate (5 December 63 b.c.) as to what was to be done with the Catilinarian 
conspirators then being held in custody. Plutarch’s account of these delibera- 
tions ( Cicero XX-XXII) leaves Cicero almost wholly out of the picture; it plays 
up instead the contributions of Caesar and Cato to the debate. Modern histo- 
rians tend to agree with this account. 50 Yet Bruni’s version of these events tries 
to accentuate Cicero’s role, making his speech fall into line with the decision 
eventually taken: capital punishment as recommended by Cato. 51 Bruni pre- 
sents a more incisive Cicero who favors the death penalty. This is in line with 
the Fourth Catilinarian, published, however, only in 60 b.c. Fryde argues that 
Bruni was in good faith, as “he could not know that this represented Cicero’s 
later version, rewritten some three years after the event.” Whatever Cicero’s 
actual behavior on the day, he clearly wanted to be remembered as having played 
a key role in bringing the Senate to decide on capital punishment, as is shown 
by AdAtticum XII. 21. Bruni may best be described as respecting Cicero’s wishes 
on this point, thus countering Plutarch’s acceptance of traditions antagonistic 
towards Cicero, all of which quite clearly smacks of yet another element 
brought into play to further Cicero’s glory. In fact, Bruni’s whole narration of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy appears designed to reclaim for Cicero, on the basis 
of his own and other writings, the full measure of glory denied to him not 
only by Plutarch but by Sallust as well. 

Fryde presents Bruni as using Sallust to correct Plutarch. This is far from 
being the case. Bruni uses Sallust extensively in his narration of the Catilinar- 
ian conspiracy but with other ends in mind. If Sallust was not quite an anti- 
Ciceronian, his De Catilinae coniuratione tended to play down Cicero’s role 
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and to deny him the status of hero. This can be seen, for example, in Sallust’s 
account of the deliberations of 5 December, De Catilinae coniuratione LI-LII, 
where the clash of views is presented as one between Caesar and Cato, and where 
Cicero’s opinion is not even deemed worthy of mention. Bruni’s account of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy, framed by the theme of Cicero as pater patriae, 
should be seen as an attempt to reestablish Cicero’s place as the central figure. 
In this sense, the thrust of Bruni’s narrative goes very much against the grain 
of Sallust’s, even while making extensive use of it. 52 

Omissions are one aspect of Bruni’s dissatisfaction with Plutarch. Another 
is also hinted at in the preface. It concerns Bruni’s perception of Plutarch’s 
Cicero as being conditioned by its pairing with the Demosthenes. As Bruni says, 
what Plutarch writes about Cicero, he narrates with an eye to comparison with 
Demosthenes, in which the latter is meant to come out superior to his Roman 
counterpart. 53 This is a profound insight and shows that Bruni’s years of study 
of Plutarch had yielded their fruit. We must also remember that he had trans- 
lated Plutarch’s Demosthenes immediately prior to undertaking his Cicero. He 
knew Plutarch’s declaration of intent, made in Demosthenes III.i, where Plutarch 
presents the two lives as a diptych and also reveals the slant of the coming nar- 
ration. With regard to Demosthenes and Cicero, Plutarch writes: “I shall ex- 
amine their actions and their political careers to see how their natures and 
dispositions compare with one another.” Comparison thus lies at the very heart 
of Plutarch’s enterprise. As one modern editor has justly written, Plutarch’s 
“ Life of Cicero cannot be considered separately from the Life of Demosthenes: 
the Demosthenes-Cicero pair itself forms a complex unity.” 54 

Bruni realized that Plutarch’s comparative scheme heavily compromised 
his portrait of Cicero. He perhaps oversimplified when he suggested that 
Demosthenes consistently came out of the comparison the favorite, for 
Plutarch’s presentation of the pair seems more evenly balanced than Bruni will 
admit. For example, Plutarch stresses the venality of Demosthenes, contrast- 
ing it with Cicero’s incorruptibility. 55 But the key point is that Bruni clearly 
saw Plutarch’s limitations. Comparison had a range of implications. Firmly 
grounded in Greek rhetoric, comparison was typical of school exercises. 56 It 
relied on the evaluation of character, most often measured with reference to 
standardized moral qualities, or virtues and vices. Plutarch’s paired lives re- 
flected this tradition on a more sophisticated literary level. The whole purpose 
of Plutarch’s Lives was to use comparison as a means of portraying character. 57 
The pairing of Demosthenes and Cicero is no exception. Bruni had only to 
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read the Comparison itself — which he surely did 58 — to recognize the extent to 
which Plutarch was setting Ciceros failures as a man over and against the cor- 
responding virtues of Demosthenes. 

Bruni’s preface not only constitutes an accurate assessment of the nature of 
Plutarch’s enterprise, but it also hints at the very different approach that Bruni 
himself intended to adopt. A major point concerns Bruni’s rejection of the 
pairing scheme. The preface clearly implies the intention of liberating Cicero 
from the straitjacket of Plutarchan comparison. Here the results speak for 
themselves: the Cicero of Bruni stands alone . 59 The narrative is unfettered by 
any comparative principle. Not only does Bruni not pair his Cicero with the 
Demosthenes earlier translated, but he drops both the Comparison itself and the 
preface of Plutarch, both essential components of the Greek original . 60 Bruni’s 
Cicero is a freestanding life, and this in itself represents a major novelty not 
only with respect to Plutarch but with respect to Bruni’s most immediate pre- 
decessors as well, most of whom, from Petrarch and Boccaccio down to Vergerio, 
tended to present biography in series or collections . 61 

By abandoning the comparative framework, Bruni was not merely introduc- 
ing a change in formal presentation. To reject comparison was also to reject its 
rhetorical function: the illustration of character evaluated according to moral 
criteria. What was Bruni to put in its place? Here the preface offers only the 
slightest of hints, at the point where Bruni says he intends to relate the “vitam 
et mores et res gestas” of Cicero . 62 The inclusion of res gestae here is striking. 
Plutarch regularly made the point that his own lives were not necessarily meant 
to cover res gestae , the great deeds of the chosen heroes . 63 The most famous 
instance occurs in the Alexander, I, where Plutarch declares, “It is not Histories 
I am writing, but Lives.” Plutarch’s enterprise, in fact, ran counter to the “great 
deeds” tradition. What Plutarch wanted to show about his subject was, in the 
words of one modern commentator, “what sort of man he was .” 64 He wanted, 
that is, to convey above all the moral fiber of each individual worthy. To do so 
it was not always necessary to focus on “great deeds”; the character of an indi- 
vidual might just as well be illustrated by a small anecdote taken from private 
life. By saying that he intended to relate Cicero’s res gestae along with the vita 
et mores, Bruni was introducing an entirely different narrative principle as the 
basis for his own work. The preface thus maps out two strategies for biography: 
a Plutarchan one and a novel, Brunian one where, as we shall see, res gestae 
loom large. It is time now to turn to Bruni’s Cicero itself and to test some of the 
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observations made so far. The most convenient way of proceeding will be to 
continue keeping Plutarch’s original clearly in view. 



Let us indeed start with Plutarch. Nothing would be more misleading than to 
regard his Cicero as “anecdotal,” 65 a mere collection of raw materials used by 
Bruni to compose a portrait of his own. Quite the contrary, Plutarch’s Cicero 
is a strong text with a structure that clearly reflects its author’s goals and preoc- 
cupations. As stated above, these mainly concerned moral issues. Cicero, as pre- 
sented by Plutarch, illustrates a combination of both virtues and vices, and in 
this sense one can legitimately speak of a fairly balanced portrait. But Plutarch 
also uses the figure of Cicero to exemplify the dangers of certain moral failings. 
Three major character flaws are continually brought to our attention, both at 
strategic points in the narrative and then again in the concluding sections, 
where Cicero is explicitly compared to Demosthenes. According to Plutarch, 
Cicero’s three main flaws were as follows: (i) he was boastful, even to the point 
of praising his own eloquence, something the orator should never do; 66 (2) he 
showed a disregard for propriety in his speeches, wounding both friends and 
opponents with his biting jests, thus increasing the number of his enemies; 67 
and (3) he was guilty of excessive ambition. 68 

These are not mere passing criticisms of Cicero’s character. Plutarch makes 
them central features of his narrative by drawing a direct causal connection 
between Cicero’s failures as a man and the ups and downs of his political career. 
The Plutarchan system is one in which moral deficiencies eventually result in 
political or military disaster: Pyrrhus, for all his skill as a general, was finally 
brought down because he was never content with what he had and always 
wanted more; Mark Antony came to grief over his sensuality and debauchery. 69 
Such men were towering examples of talent whose fall was due to moral fail- 
ings. Plutarch’s Cicero is no exception. Despite his massive abilities, he was 
plagued from the beginnings of his career by faults he would pay dearly for. 
Plutarch makes this clear early in the story, where Cicero is said to have carried 
jesting beyond the accepted limits and to have therefore earned for himself the 
reputation of being malicious (V.4). Later (XXV.i), this vice will come back to 
haunt him, increasing his growing unpopularity and eventually leading to his 
exile in 58 b.c. Self-praise is part of the same package: by praising his own ac- 
tions in managing the Catilinarian conspiracy, Cicero, according to Plutarch 
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(XXIV.i— 2), made himself hateful. But nowhere is the general point more 
forcefully made than in the case of Cicero’s overweening ambition. Ambition 
is Cicero’s truly fatal flaw. It is singled out at intervals in the narrative (VI. 5, 
XXV.i, XLV.i), where Cicero is portrayed as literally addicted to this vice. It is 
because he is obsessively ambitious that at the end of the story Cicero allows 
himself to be persuaded to collaborate with the young Octavian. Plutarch’s Cicero 
is quite ready to betray the Republic in exchange for position and authority 
(XLV. 5> XLVI.i). 

How does Bruni deal with all of this machinery in his own Cicero ? In each 
of the key passages noted so far, Bruni either removes the objection, reformu- 
lates it in different terms, or regroups it within a special treatment of Cicero’s 
character. By so doing, Bruni does not necessarily deny the moral stains on his 
hero’s record. What he does is to suggest that moral categories have no real 
relevance in relation to matters political. Bruni, in other words, anticipates 
Machiavelli by positing no direct causal link between moral conduct and po- 
litical outcomes. The latter operate according to their own rules and are not 
influenced by adherence or non- adherence to moral standards. 

An example comes to hand in the incident related by Plutarch of Cicero’s 
quaestorship in Sicily (75 b.c .). 70 By all accounts, Cicero acquitted himself well 
and was naively expecting that some sort of recognition would be forthcom- 
ing. On his way back to Rome, he chanced to stop off at the fashionable resort 
of Puteoli, 71 and there he fell in with some Romans freshly arrived from the 
capital. When it became clear that they had not the slightest inkling of all his 
fine work, Cicero felt dejected. Plutarch at this juncture brings home the moral 
lesson in the tale: the incident taught Cicero something about the dangers of 
too much ambition. Unfortunately, he adds, Cicero failed to pay heed. His 
vanity and thirst for praise were to be his undoing. 72 

Bruni’s account of the same incident repays careful attention. According to 
Bruni, the lesson Cicero learned at Puteoli was not a moral one. What the in- 
cident taught Cicero was how to construct a political career more effectively. 
The rule might be reduced to a simple formula: remain in the public gaze. By 
accepting an appointment in the provinces Cicero had taken himself off the 
Roman stage — a bad career move. What he learned at Puteoli was the importance 
of sticking to the capital, where shining counted. In Bruni’s own words, Cicero 
“decided from that day forward to live before the eyes of the Roman people, 
and to shun provincial appointments as less efficacious in the pursuit of glory.” 73 
The intervention by Bruni constitutes a reshaping of the very fundamentals 
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initially put into play by Plutarch. What was a moral lesson in Plutarch 
becomes useful career advice in Bruni. Where Plutarch saw the incident as 
serving to curb Cicero’s thirst for glory, Bruni reconstructs the episode as 
teaching Cicero how more effectively to satisfy it. Not only does Bruni not 
repeat Plutarch’s moral strictures, but he clearly approves of Cicero’s ambition 
and applauds the attainment of a new level of consciousness with regard to 
tactics. Such a passage places the evaluation of Cicero’s career and character on 
an entirely new footing. 

One should remember that Bruni too was extremely ambitious. In 1415, he 
would return to Florence to pursue a career in politics. As a “homo novus” him- 
self and, like Cicero, a provincial by birth, Bruni understood something about 
the drive needed to emerge on the public stage. 74 The question of Cicero’s am- 
bition had of course exercised minds before Bruni’s time. Petrarch had con- 
demned it; 75 Salutati had contextualized it with regard to ancient Roman 
customs. 76 What is novel about Bruni’s approach is the acceptance of ambi- 
tion as a natural component of political life. The matter requires no justifica- 
tion. It is taken for granted that ambition drives politicians. Thus in every case 
where Plutarch links Cicero’s ambition to his ultimate failure in politics, Bruni 
is careful to destroy the linkage by removing the allusion. 77 

The same point can be made by considering how Bruni deals with the issue 
of self-praise. As already mentioned, self-praise was a topic within rhetorical 
theory: the effective orator had to be careful to appear modest and thus to 
avoid speaking of himself. Especially to be condemned was the temptation 
to praise one’s own deeds. To praise one’s own eloquence was considered to 
be even worse. 78 There were, of course, ways to praise oneself discreetly with- 
out giving offense, and Plutarch himself even wrote an essay on the subject. 79 
On the whole, however, self-praise was a dangerous business requiring im- 
mense tact. 

Plutarch not only chastises Cicero on this point; he also illustrates how it 
led directly to Cicero’s exile from Rome in 58 b.c. That is, his explanation for 
Cicero’s troubles after the triumph over the Catilinarians is grounded in yet 
another of Cicero’s moral flaws (XXIV.i). In the face of this passage, Bruni be- 
haves consistently with what we have noted so far. He offers a different expla- 
nation for his hero’s fall: Cicero is victim of a campaign of hatred unleashed by 
political enemies jealous of his success. The contrast between Bruni and Plutarch 
on this key point is perhaps best brought home by comparing Plutarch’s words 
as rendered by Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia with those of Bruni. 
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Angeli (in Plutarch, Graecorum romanorumque illustrium vitae 323 r): His 
atque huiuscemodi rebus Cicero permagnam sibi vim comparavit. Sed mag- 
nae invidiae patuit, nullo quidem turpi aut indigno suo facto, sed quod 
laudibus continuis sese efferens, gloriaque se semper ornans, molestus ceteris 
esset. (Plutarch, Cicero XXIV. 1) 

(In this way Cicero gained very great power, but also stirred up a good deal 
of ill-will, not indeed through any base or unworthy act of his own, but 
because his continual self-praise, and his constant boasting of his own ac- 
complishments made him hateful to others.) 

Bruni ( Vita Ciceronis , 444): Cum itaque ex his rebus tantum auctoritatis et 
grade Ciceroni accessisset, ut facile apparet ilium etiam post consulatum 
principem in civitate futurum, commune malum invidia et ambitio mentes 
quorundam adversus eum incendit. 

(Since with these events such a large measure of power and prestige had ac- 
crued to Cicero that it was clear he would continue, even after the consul- 
ate, to be the most influential figure in the state, envy — the common evil of 
mankind — and ambition inflamed the minds of certain men against him.) 



Bruni’s version of this turning point in Cicero’s career repays scrutiny. 
Whereas Plutarch makes Cicero the agent of his own downfall, Bruni lays the 
blame squarely at the doorstop of those who, alarmed at the extent of his new- 
found power and influence, begin at this juncture to plot against him. At first 
glance, it might appear that Bruni has simply relocated vice from Cicero to his 
enemies, for ambition is now clearly placed in their camp. But closer inspec- 
tion reveals that Bruni has framed the incident within a wider understanding 
of the character of political struggle. Cicero is targeted because his increased 
prestige threatens to overwhelm all opposition. Once again, it becomes clear 
that Bruni has transcended Plutarch’s explanatory framework. Conflict in poli- 
tics is seen for what it is: not the result of moral transgression but of a struggle 
for power that obeys its own rules. 

Self-praise is also an issue Bruni faces squarely in a section of work that is 
separated from the narration of politics per se. 80 By treating the issue in this 
way Bruni isolates it from the rest of the narrative. Such matters, he implies, 
have nothing to do with questions of Cicero’s political successes or failures. They 
belong to a different sphere, that concerning the man’s personality. When it 
comes to dealing with self-praise in this context, Bruni is quite ready to admit 
that his man was guilty. This was probably Cicero’s only shortcoming as an 
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otherwise model orator: “One thing alone is said to have irritated his listeners: 
the fact that he spoke too often of himself and of his consulate” (“Una tantum 
in re audientibus gravem fuisse dicunt, quod de se ac de illo consulatu suo 
plurimum loquebatur ”). 81 Bruni nevertheless attempts to exonerate Cicero by 
pointing to the circumstances as well as to his frequent and generous praise of 
others. Such elements, Bruni knew, might at times mitigate, if not excuse, 
such behavior. Yet in the end, Bruni is forced to confess that Cicero exceeded 
the limits of self-praise, going so far as to congratulate himself on his own elo- 
quence . 82 Here Bruni comes to the crux of the whole issue: what does it matter 
if Cicero transgressed? Perhaps it must be accepted that no one — not even 
Cicero — can be perfect. As Bruni writes: “We are really too arrogant and ex- 
acting; we demand absolute perfection from human beings, yet we will not 
allow them to speak of their own virtues” (“Nimis profecto insolentes fastidi- 
osique sumus: virtutes ab hominibus ad unguem exigimus; eos de illis ipsis 
loqui non toleramus ”). 83 The problem, in other words, lies not in our selves 
but in our standards, which are too rigid and uncompromising. What Bruni 
says here amounts to a relativization of moral standards in the light of actual 
human behavior. It also implies a heavy condemnation of all forms of history 
writing that can be reduced to an exercise in apportioning moral censure. The 
whole passage concludes with a remark that can only appear as profoundly 
anti-Plutarchan; the task Bruni has set himself is not to accuse or to defend 
Cicero but simply to describe him: “Our purpose is not to plead a case but to 
describe the man’s life and character” (“Sed non est propositi nostri causam 
agere, sed vitam moresque describere ”). 84 

It should be clear at this stage that Bruni’s Cicero dismantles the very frame- 
work of Plutarchan biography. The question that can be asked is: what, ex- 
actly, does Bruni put in its place? To some extent we have hinted at the answer: 
the compartimentalization of the narrative, for one thing, is more extreme 
than in Plutarch, and at least one scholar has been tempted to see in Bruni’s 
Cicero a contamination with Suetonian thematic principles of organization . 85 
In my view, this may be going too far. Bruni keeps the Plutarchan chrono- 
logical form for most of the narrative. He makes an exception for the sections 
on Cicero’s writings and on domestic matters, but even Plutarch had done so, 
admittedly to a lesser extent . 86 The real difference lies in Bruni’s decision to 
relocate questions of moral weight (self-praise, boasting, etc.) to these two sec- 
tions, thus taking them out of the narrative itself. As a consequence, the sec- 
tions on writings and domestica are considerably longer in Bruni . 87 More 
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importantly, private life is separated from public or political life. The result is 
that in Bruni’s work most of the space is devoted to narrating Cicero’s res gestae 
quite independently of his private life. This amounts to something of a revolu- 
tion in biography, since it frees the telling of the career from any surrounding 
judgments about the moral character of the man himself. 



Brunis approach can be usefully compared to that of his most immediate prede- 
cessor, Petrarch. In the successive prefaces to the De viris illustribus, Petrarch 
consistently declared the purpose of biography to be one of providing moral 
exempla. This contrasts sharply with Brunis view. And yet the question of an 
evolution in humanist biographical writing from Petrarch to Bruni deserves 
further exploration. Of special interest is Petrarch’s Degestis Caesaris, a late com- 
position which grew to monographic proportions, and which Petrarch con- 
ceived as independent from the De viris. In many ways, the De gestis Caesaris 
might be seen as a forerunner of Bruni ’s Vita Ciceronis. Petrarch too wants to 
restore his subject’s reputation in the face of ancient blame. He makes use of 
Caesar’s Commentaries as well as letters carefully chosen from Cicero’s Ad Atticum. 
He adopts a Suetonian organization “per species,” thus formally separating res 
gestae from private life. Yet in the end it remains true that Petrarch’s overall 
concerns are primarily moral ones. 88 With Bruni — as we have seen — things 
stand quite differently, at least in this latter respect. A political narrative comes 
into view, in which success or failure is measured solely in relation to the tan- 
gible consequences of actions. The whole procedure is thoroughly un-Plutarchan 
and, for that matter, un-Suetonian. There is indeed no real classical precedent 
for what Bruni does with his Cicero. As with the History of the Florentine People, 
Bruni’s Cicero is a hybrid work, eclectic in its use of classical models, and ulti- 
mately quite original in the form it finally adopts. 89 

No better illustration of this point could be found than Bruni’s narration 
of Cicero’s conduct during the last years of his life. As we know, Plutarch’s nar- 
rative emphasized the weight of Cicero’s immoderate ambition as the catalyst 
that precipitated disaster, both for Cicero himself and for the Republic. 90 Bruni 
offers something quite different. Cicero is neither blinded by ambition, nor is 
the end of his career as inglorious as Plutarch presents it. On the contrary, the 
years 44-43 b.c. represent Cicero’s finest hour, his highest level of achieve- 
ment. Bruni introduces this final section with words that leave no room for 
doubt as to his intentions: “Here now is Cicero’s last act, like that of a great 
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poet, and certainly it is in my view the most courageous and the most beauti- 
ful of all” (“Hie est iam Ciceronis velut optimi poete extremus actus, et certe 
meo iudicio omnium fortissimus atque pulcherrimus”). 91 These are words that 
clearly set the stage for what follows, that is, a full-scale rehabilitation that is 
meant to challenge Plutarch’s darker account of Ciceros last years. 92 As Fryde 
notes, Bruni turns to both the Philippics and the letters in order to develop a 
more positive image of Cicero. 93 But it is not this recourse to new material 
that is most impressive. What is even more remarkable is the way Bruni attains 
in these pages a superior grasp of the forces that govern political events. Bruni 
is fully cognizant, for example, of the fact that Cicero was placing himself above 
the law when he decided to encourage Decimus Brutus to oppose Antony at 
Modena. 94 And he cites, with slight variations, Cicero’s own justification for 
taking such drastic action: “Will must take the place of authority, when au- 
thority is thwarted” (“Voluntatem enim pro auctoritate haberi debere cum 
auctoritas impeditur”). 95 This phrase is modeled on Cicero’s own, from Ad 
familiares XI. 7.2 (Cicero to Decimus Brutus, December 44 b.c.): “Voluntas 
senatus pro auctoritate haberi debet, cum auctoritas impeditur metu.” In 
other words, Bruni recognized that as the situation spun out of control only 
the action of strong individuals could intervene to save the day. Cicero’s ac- 
tions may have been, strictly speaking, illegal, but they obeyed the dictates of 
a higher law, which says that where the very survival of the state is at stake, all 
means of restoring order are ultimately sanctionable. 

Bruni thus sees Cicero as behaving rationally and bravely in the face of 
near-total institutional paralysis. Cicero is driven not by personal ambition 
but by the need to rise to the challenge posed by Antony and the Caesarians. 
These men are threatening the viability of the Roman state. Such a danger 
more than justifies Cicero’s decision to ally himself with Octavian, at least in 
Bruni’s view. 96 In any case, what other option was available? In the limited 
world of political alternatives, the alliance with Octavian was really Cicero’s 
only chance to muster a credible deterrent against Antony’s military strength 
in the field. The failure of Cicero’s grand strategy was due not to any innate 
weakness of character but to sheer bad luck. In the great battle fought at 
Modena between Antony and the forces of the Senate, the latter won, but the 
two consuls, Cicero’s men Hirtius and Pansa, were both killed. Bruni’s remark 
on their demise is eloquent testimony to his ability to identify the key event: 
“This was a mortal wound to the Republic, the seed and origin of future ca- 
lamities” (“Hoc fuit pestiferum rei publice vulnus, semen et origo secutarum 
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calamitatum”). 97 It was indeed the deaths of the two consuls that suddenly 
rendered Cicero’s position untenable. This was the real turning point, the mo- 
ment when Octavian saw his opportunity. From this point on, the die were 
cast against Cicero; his own and the Republic’s end were but a matter of time. 



All of the features we have examined need to be seen in relation to Bruni’s own 
century. My argument is that with his Cicero Bruni wrought a new sort of bio- 
graphical narrative. The crux of the novelty lies in the compartmentalization 
he proposed, where matters moral are relativized and in any case relegated to 
the sphere of personal idiosyncrasy. The political narrative (res gestae) attains a 
status of independence: it operates as an instrument for presenting, justifying, 
and explaining the career of the individual concerned. But the explanation 
does not refer to doctrine regulating standards of behavior, whether moral, 
religious, or legal. It instead develops its own logic through an examination of 
the political elements as they actually came into play: power struggles, faction- 
alism, treachery, and deceit are not condemned as evil but are rather seen as so 
many factors in the political equation. The material basis for the political nar- 
rative is provided by a hodgepodge of writings that have sprung from political 
conflict itself, and that are thus intensely focused on the events they describe. 
Indeed, often such writings — and Cicero’s Philippics and letters are excellent 
examples — were originally meant as interventions into specific conflicts. They 
are thus replete with detail, dripping, so to speak with self-justification and 
brazen polemic. Bruni’s reconstruction of the last years of Cicero’s career pro- 
ceeds from an assemblage of such materials taken from Cicero’s writings. In 
using these, Bruni was not simply trying to wrest Cicero from the Plutarchan 
clutches; he was also thereby inventing a new, perhaps typically Western, ap- 
proach to life writing, one in which the attempt to grapple with the political 
dimensions of human experience took clear precedence over the illustration of 
abstract moral categories. That such an approach was bound to be slanted and 
tendentious goes without saying. Yet this should not blind us to the fact that 
the instrument forged in the service of apologetic had a new edge. Bruni’s bi- 
ography, though based on the Plutarchan precedent, operates on an entirely 
different plane, one that I propose can best be defined not as “scientific” nor 
as “civic” but as uncompromisingly political. 




4 



Between Livy and Polybius: 
Bruni on the First Punic War 



The De primo bello punico was Leonardo Bruni s first published work of his- 
tory. It was also one of his most successful. Contemporaries recognized the 
significance of the work even before it was completed. 1 Upon publication, 
early in 1422, the De primo bello generated considerable excitement. 2 Here, 
after all, was an extended, fairly detailed history of the first Punic War, written 
by the foremost humanist of the day. What better proof that the glories of 
classical learning had truly been revived? Partly on the strength of such an 
achievement, Filelfo felt justified in ranking Bruni alongside the greatest of the 
Latin historians, Sallust and Livy. 3 The papal secretary Biondo was even more 
explicit. Addressing his treatise De verbis romanae locutionis (1435) to Bruni 
himself, Biondo described him as having stepped in — with the De primo bello 
punico — to take the place of the long-since departed Livy. 4 

This was literally as well as metaphorically true. For as everyone knew, Livy’s 
own account of the first Punic War had perished along with the whole of the 
second decade of the Ab urbe condita. All that remained were the Periochae, or 
brief summaries. Bruni’s new work thus seemed destined to fill a significant 
gap in the surviving books of Livy. It provided knowledge about a period of 
Roman history previously known in the West only through the epitomes of 
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writers like Florus (I.18), Eutropius (II. 18-27), and the Christian apologist 
Orosius (IV.7-11). It meant that the story of the first Punic War was once again 
available to Western readers in something approaching Livian completeness. 
When Angelo Decembrio copied all three known decades of Livy in 1439, he 
was careful to copy Bruni’s De primo bello punico as well, in place of the miss- 
ing second decade. 5 

The manuscript data confirm the De primo hello’s status as a runaway suc- 
cess with the reading public. James Hankins has located some 160 manuscripts 
containing the original Latin text, plus another 120 of the early volgare transla- 
tion, 6 the latter possibly carried out under Bruni’s personal supervision. 7 Nor 
did the work’s fortunes immediately decline with the advent of printing. I 
count at least nineteen separate editions published between 1471 and 1545. 8 It 
is significant, however, that most of these are of the volgare translation. Fur- 
thermore, of the five Latin editions, the first three present the De primo bello 
punico as a work of Polybius, translated from Greek into Latin by Leonardo 
Bruni. 11 A subtle shift in the work’s fortunes thus appears to have occurred, as 
the learned public became aware of the Polybian account of the first Punic 
War and the extent to which Bruni had relied upon it. 10 A gradual waning of 
interest in Bruni’s De primo bello punico can be traced to the rising fortunes of 
Polybius in the Perotti translation. 11 Perotti’s Latinized Polybius — first pub- 
lished in 1472, and frequently thereafter — eventually drove Bruni’s work from 
the field altogether. The last Latin edition of the De primo bello punico appeared 
in 1537, the last Renaissance edition of the volgare text in 1545. 12 

The success of the De primo bello punico in its own day suggests its status as 
an important source for understanding Bruni’s approach to history writing. Yet 
modern assessments of the work have not been kind. The twentieth-century 
pioneers of Bruni scholarship were more or less unanimous in viewing the De 
primo bello as unworthy of serious consideration. Emilio Santini pointed out 
that the work lacked any sign of a critical approach to the sources: it contained, 
he wrote, Polybius and nothing but Polybius, despite Bruni’s claims to have 
consulted other authorities. 13 Subsequent studies proved Santini wrong on 
this point. Bruni did honor his pledge to examine sources other than Polybius. 
Among the authors he utilized, but did not explicitly cite, were Thucydides, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Florus, and possibly Zonaras. 14 Even so, Santini’s main point 
stood firm; Polybius was far and away Bruni’s chief source: the others were 
called into play only occasionally, to supplement the narrative. Perhaps this is 
why Hans Baron’s assessment remained virtually unchanged from 1928 on- 
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wards. He regarded the De primo bello punico as “essentially an adaptation 
from Polybius .” 15 

Where twentieth-century scholars did busy themselves with the De primo 
bello punico, they did so from the perspective of Polybius. An article by Beatrice 
Reynolds still constitutes the only published attempt to examine the text with 
any real care. Yet for the most part Reynolds was not primarily interested in 
Bruni’s work itself. Her main objective was to assess its validity as a rendering 
of Polybius. To this end, she compared it to Perotti s translation. Not surpris- 
ingly, she came to the conclusion that Perotti s work was much closer to the 
spirit and the letter of the original than Bruni’s . 16 Reynolds realized, of course, 
that in adopting such an approach she was forcing Bruni’s work into a classi- 
fication where it did not really belong. The De primo bello punico was never 
meant by Bruni to be a translation, or even to be in any way a faithful rendi- 
tion of Polybius. Quite the contrary, as we shall see. 

The only other twentieth-century study of note is a contribution by Arnaldo 
Momigliano . 17 It too has Polybius as its main focus. Momigliano wants to de- 
scribe the fortunes of Polybius in the West. The first chapter of the story con- 
cerns early fifteenth-century Florence, Leonardo Bruni, and the De primo bello 
punico. Unlike Reynolds, Momigliano does not offer any detailed textual anal- 
ysis. His study is nevertheless perceptive. He is more cognizant than Reynolds 
of the inadequacy of translation as a critical category. He does not make an 
issue of Bruni’s fidelity or lack thereof to Polybius. He acknowledges that 
Bruni’s declared intention was to write an independent work of history. Yet 
Momigliano too reaches substantially negative conclusions regarding the value 
of the De primo bello punico. Bruni, he writes, was essentially setting out to 
“Livianize” Polybius: “Bruni paraphrased and freely supplemented his Polybius 
to make him look like Livy .” 18 

What I hope to show in the following pages is that “Livianization” is a 
somewhat misleading way of describing what Bruni was attempting to do in 
the De primo bello punico. Bruni’s devotion to Livy is of course not in doubt, 
nor is his desire to restore the missing sections of the lost second decade. But 
Bruni’s motivations in writing the De primo bello punico went far beyond the 
mere wish to imitate his Roman model. Nor was his work intended primarily 
as an exercise in literary style. What Bruni actually hoped to achieve was to 
provide his contemporaries with a history of the first Punic War that would 
speak to their immediate concerns. He wanted to satisfy the longing of states- 
men and the learned public alike to know more about the early history of 
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ancient Rome. It was the first Punic War that had launched the Roman Re- 
public on its trajectory towards world empire. Yet this was one of the least- 
known periods of Roman history in the Latin West. Bruni’s intention was to 
bring the events of those remote times from obscurity into the full light of day, 
where they could be examined and admired. Of course, his project involved a 
degree of “Livianization,” if only because Livy provided Bruni and his fellow 
humanists with the most acceptable model for writing history. But it was a 
model freely interpreted, a vehicle for making sense of and organizing the past, 
rather than a recipe to be rigidly followed. 

It can in fact be observed that many aspects of the De primo bello punico fail 
to respect Livian principles. Bruni does not, for example, structure his narra- 
tive in the Livian manner. He does not use a strictly annalistic mode of narra- 
tion. He does not shift, as Livy does, from domestic to external affairs and then 
back again, on a year-to-year basis. Many other standard features of Livian 
derivation are missing: there are no extended speeches in direct discourse, no 
portents, no taking of the auspices. Unlike Livy, Bruni does not list alternative 
versions of the events he relates, nor does he indicate or discuss conflicting 
sources of information. If the De primo bello punico is “Livianized” historical 
narrative, it lacks many of the latter’s most common characteristics. 19 It thus 
seems logical to take into account the impact of other classical historians on 
Bruni’s work. Foremost among these stands Polybius. Bruni was, after all, the 
first Western historian since antiquity to make a careful study of Polybius. The 
following chapter will try to define more precisely the nature of Bruni’s debt 
to Livy. But it will also consider the limits of Livy’s influence, and the extent 
to which Bruni incorporated aspects of Polybian historiography into the frame- 
work of the De primo bello punico. 



Before proceeding any further, a few words about the text itself are in order. 
The De primo bello punico is a fairly substantial work consisting of some forty 
thousand words. It occupies eighty-seven octavo pages in the 1537 Augsburg 
edition I shall be using. 20 This edition presents the work as divided into two 
books. Many editions, however, and most of the manuscripts I have examined 
have the work divided into three books, with a break between Books I and II 
coming at page 32, line 16, of the Augsburg, and with Augsburg Book II la- 
beled as Book III. 21 The division into two or three books has no bearing on the 
contents. The subject of Augsburg Book I, containing two-thirds of the work, 
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is the first Punic War, related largely, but not solely, on the basis of Polybius 
I.7-63. The subject of Augsburg Book II is first the Numantine War that fol- 
lowed upon the defeat of Carthage (Polybius 1 . 66 - 88 ), then the wars of the 
Romans against the Illyrians and the Celts (Polybius II. 2-35). In what follows 
I shall focus exclusively on Bruni’s account of the first Punic War. 

The Augsburg edition, like a number of manuscripts and other editions, 
lacks Bruni’s preface. This is best consulted in the version established by Hans 
Baron. 22 The preface is indeed the first port of call for any serious consider- 
ation of the De primo bello punico. In it Bruni defines the purpose of the work 
and sets forth his methodological principles. Three points in particular are of 
primary importance: (1) Bruni’s evaluation of the historiographical traditions 
relating to the first Punic War; (2) his assessment of the place of Polybius within 
these traditions; and (3) where Bruni positions his own work in relation to such 
issues. 



Bruni’s discussion of the historiography of the first Punic War represents a 
significant innovation. Latin historians were not in the habit of beginning their 
works with a review of the existing literature. Still less were they inclined to 
engage in specific critical discussions of their predecessors. Yet in his preface Bruni 
does just that, identifying in Philinus of Acragas and Fabius Pictor the ultimate 
sources of two traditions: one pro-Carthaginian and one pro-Roman. Bruni 
derives the terms of his discussion from Polybius 1 . 14-15. Comparison, however, 
reveals that Bruni attenuates to a large degree Polybius’s main point. What 
Polybius says is that both Philinus and Fabius wrote their accounts of the war 
in order to justify the side of their choice: Philinus the Carthaginian and Fabius 
the Roman. Their histories, as a consequence, are not trustworthy. Polybius 
illustrates what he means by offering a critical analysis of Philinus ’s version of 
the opening battles of the war, in 264 b.c. He demonstrates that Philinus’s ac- 
count of these events deliberately falsifies what actually occurred, in order to 
present the Carthaginians in a better light. Tendentiousness and distortion run 
throughout the whole of Philinus’s work, according to Polybius, and the same 
may be said of Fabius Pictor. Thus Polybius identifies both Philinus and Fabius 
as propaganda historians. Polybius proposes to set out on a different course, 
one that will be impartial and thus present the truth about what happened. 

Bruni’s reprise of this famous passage is revealing. It shows first of all that 
he was unwilling to accept the full impact of Polybius’s assessment of Philinus 
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and Fabius. Thus while Bruni admits that both Philinus and Fabius tended to 
favor their own sides, he tries to limit the damage by claiming that their par- 
tisanship affected only their explanations of the causes of the war, not their 
actual narratives of events . 23 Yet Polybius had demonstrated the latter to be the 
case, as well as the former. Either Bruni did not understand or he did not ap- 
preciate Polybius’s point regarding the importance of impartiality. Indeed, Bruni 
not only fails to acknowledge this point, but he blithely brushes it aside and 
makes Polybius himself a follower of Philinus! Far from developing Polybius’s 
fundamental insights on the critical function of history, Bruni banishes them 
in favor of another view: that all history writing should reflect a particular politi- 
cal perspective. Bruni proudly describes Livy himself as “the father of Roman 
history” and a follower of Fabius Pictor . 24 

Bruni thus celebrates Livy as the ultimate in patriotic history: if Books 
XVI-XIX of Livy had survived, there would be no need to write a new history 
of the first Punic War . 25 Such a statement indicates how Bruni intends to posi- 
tion his own work. The De primo bello punico is meant to replace the lost por- 
tions of Livy on the first Punic War. Yet it should be emphasized that the 
primary purpose of Bruni’s project lies in its unashamedly patriotic character. 
Bruni writes out of patriotic duty to his homeland, because he feels, as he puts 
it, moved to do so, “for the glory of our ancestors, lest the record of their 
splendid and magnificent deeds be allowed to perish .” 26 Bruni’s patriotic agenda 
also indicates why his project did not take the form of a mere translation of 
Polybius into Latin. Bruni’s branding of Polybius as a follower of Philinus was 
certainly unfair . 27 Yet it was only too true that Polybius — in accordance with 
his principle of impartiality — did not always have praise for the Romans . 28 
Polybius’s priorities lay elsewhere. His approach was technical, political, prag- 
matic. It valued truth about the past not so much for its own sake as for its 
usefulness as a foundation for the study of human affairs . 29 Bruni too — as the 
present study will later make clear — could at times appreciate the validity of the 
Polybian approach. His work reveals an uncanny ability to move between Livy 
and Polybius, incorporating aspects of both. Yet his underlying devotion to the 
Roman cause never wavered. What he essentially set out to do in the De primo 
bello punico was to recast the Polybian material into a pro-Roman account. 

The model for this operation was ostensibly intended to be Livy. But with 
regard to the available materials there was a serious problem. Livy had been able 
to rely on a rich tradition of Roman sources, including not only Fabius Pictor 
but also Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias, and many others. 30 Bruni had 
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access to none of these. His Roman sources were limited to the Periochae and 
to the already-mentioned epitomizers. Such meager pickings forced Bruni into 
almost total reliance on Polybius. Yet Polybius hardly provided an ideal plat- 
form, for reasons already suggested. Furthermore, Polybius’s Histories had their 
official beginning only with the year 220 B.C., that is, with the start of the 
second Punic War. Polybius’s account of the first Punic War was written not in 
the form of a full-blown history but as a sort of summary that was meant to 
serve as an introductory sketch to the work as a whole (Polybius 1 . 3.1, 1 . 5. 1-4, 
1 . 13). The chief characteristic of this sketch, or prokataskeue, was that it lacked 
the development of full-scale historia. il It carried no extended speeches in direct 
discourse, for example, nor did it contain elaborate battle or siege descriptions. 

Polybius’s prokataskeue presented Bruni with a formidable challenge. True 
celebration of Roman deeds in the first Punic War could best be achieved 
through a Livian history with all the trappings. Yet the material required for 
such a treatment was lacking. Bruni alludes to this predicament in the preface, 
especially where he contrasts the wealth of material available on modern his- 
tory to the dearth of material on ancient history. 32 Equally significant is the 
fact that in the preface Bruni thrice refers to his De primo bello punico as con- 
stituting commentaria , 33 The designation of a historical work as “commentar- 
ies” puzzled contemporaries, and Bruni made haste to clarify the meaning of 
the word in a famous letter to Giovanni Tortelli. Tortelli had been bold enough 
to query Bruni’s use of the term, and Bruni obliged him by underlining the 
differences between commentaria and historia. “The latter,” he writes, “is more 
ample and thorough; the former more contracted and less detailed. Even Livy, 
in relating the deeds of Romulus, of Hostilius, and ofTarquin, the early Ro- 
man Kings, does not proceed year by year, but gives us a summary. Polybius 
does the same, and he indeed is the approved author whose authority we have 
followed.” 34 

Several points need to be made concerning Bruni’s comments. His distinc- 
tion between commentaria and historia is first of all based on quantity rather 
than quality. Commentaria are less elaborate and less detailed than full-scale 
historia, yet they belong under the general rubric of history nonetheless. As 
proof of this point, Bruni cites the highest authority, Livy himself. Livy too, 
according to Bruni, uses something like the commentary form in his first 
book. Book I of the Ab urbe condita stands outside the annalistic framework 
used in the rest of the work. Livy begins his year-by-year treatment of Roman 
history only in Book II. What Bruni seems to be saying is that commentaria 
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need not follow the annalistic pattern that was considered obligatory in the 
case of historia. Tortelli may well have asked Bruni about the lack of a strict 
annalistic framework in the De primo bello punico. Bruni’s response was to 
clarify the particular form of the work as belonging to the category of com- 
mentaria, the existence of which he illustrates by citing both Livy and Polybius 
as examples. 

A second point indeed concerns Polybius. Bruni uses the expression “rerum 
summa” to characterize the alternative to annalistic narration. This expression 
seems to represent Bruni’s attempt to render the Greek term kephalaiodos. 
Polybius uses this term at several points ( 1 . 13. 7, II. 35. 10) to describe the mode 
of narration that prevails throughout his own prokataskeue. He also contrasts 
kephalaiodos with the fuller form of historical narrative that begins with Book 
III of his Histories. 35 Bruni’s understanding of commentaria as a less detailed 
form of historical narrative — one not necessarily subject to the rules governing 
historia — thus appears to be of Polybian derivation. It is indeed quite signifi- 
cant to find Bruni harking to Polybius as a model for historical composition, 
albeit with Livy’s Book I as a backup. The very application of the status of 
probatus auctor to Polybius was something Bruni could find in Livy. 36 Yet he 
capitalized on his discovery to expand the range of forms and registers avail- 
able within the field of history writing. 

A final point takes us beyond both Livy and Polybius. Both could be credibly 
cited as exemplars of the commentary form in which Bruni chose to frame the 
De primo bello punico. However, in both cases, the “commentary” stood as a pre- 
lude to a much larger work of history. It had no status as an independent work 
in its own right. As nearly as I can tell, Bruni was the first modern writer to 
develop the concept and reality of commentaria in this latter sense. Perhaps he 
was influenced to some degree by Ciceronian usage, and/or by the example of 
Caesar’s Commentarii, which were just then coming back into vogue. 37 Yet 
Bruni’s discussion in the letter to Tortelli suggests that his careful study of 
Polybius provided the primary inspiration. The terms in which Bruni defines 
what he means by commentaria reflect on the whole Polybian rather than Cic- 
eronian origins. 



The elements gleaned from both the preface and the letter to Tortelli thus offer 
something like a road map with which to explore the text of the De primo bello 
punico. Rather than with “Livianization” — a course that Bruni was forced to 
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renounce, at least in its highest sense — our analysis should be concerned with 
Bruni’s “Romanization” of the Polybian narrative. This leads us back to issues 
of content, though form plays a role as well. Bruni could never in fact com- 
pletely disassociate the need to celebrate Roman deeds from the formal implica- 
tions of that fundamental premise. Thus alongside the Romanizing tendencies 
that characterize the De primo bello punico, we find Bruni engaging in a con- 
stant, often quite ingenious effort to elevate his text towards the standard of 
historia that he knows will nevertheless be impossible to reach. 

Bruni’s “Romanizing” agenda can be detected from the very first pages of 
the De primo bello punico. Bruni follows in general what Polybius relates con- 
cerning the origins of the first Punic War. According to Polybius, the war origi- 
nated with Rome’s decision to accede to the appeals for help launched by the 
Mamertines, a group of Campanian mercenaries who had seized control of 
Messina. Their position had come under threat from the rising power of King 
Hiero of Syracuse, and they had been forced into reliance on a Carthaginian 
garrison for protection. Their appeal to Rome in 264 b.c. was apparently due 
to dissatisfaction with this arrangement, and perhaps also to the feeling that 
the Romans were “a kindred people.” 38 

Bruni’s account is close to that of Polybius, but with several significant varia- 
tions dictated by his assuming the Roman point of view. As Reynolds points 
out, Bruni represents the Mamertines in Sicily as essentially on the defensive. 39 
Polybius, on the other hand, had stressed how the Mamertines acted as plun- 
derers, ranging far and wide, and “levying tribute from many parts of Sicily.” 40 
Bruni also expands considerably on the notion of kinship between the Mam- 
ertines and the Romans. Polybius had mentioned this only in passing, making 
it sound more like an argument to be used by the Mamertines to sway Roman 
opinion in their favor. Bruni erects it into an unshakable principle of solidarity 
between peoples of Italian origin: “And the name of the Roman people prevailed 
among the Mamertines, because they themselves were of Italian origin, and 
preferred to entrust their safety to their own kind rather than to foreigners.” 41 
Bruni in fact makes this pro- Roman view the prevalent one among the Mam- 
ertines, whereas Polybius seems to suggest that the pro-Carthaginian faction also 
carried considerable clout. 42 

Variations of a similar kind also appear in Bruni’s account of how the Ro- 
mans reacted to the Mamertine appeals for help. Bruni follows Polybius, rather 
than Livy, in having the matter first discussed in the Senate, where no decision 
was reached. 43 Like Polybius, Bruni then has the question being taken up by 
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the plebs. 44 It is indeed the popular assembly that makes the decision to inter- 
vene. The grounds for the decision, however, are reported differently by the 
two historians. Polybius (I.11.2) has the Commons being swayed over by the 
prospect of plunder. Modern commentators and historians too have stressed 
the persuading power of greed as a factor in determining the Roman decision 
to act. 45 Bruni, however, studiously avoids any reference to greed as a motive: 
in his account, the Roman people reach their decision on the basis of a care- 
fully reasoned political calculation. Were Rome not to act, the Carthaginians 
would soon become masters of all of Sicily. From here they could easily pass 
over into Italy and threaten Rome itself. Expediency thus dictated Rome act 
immediately, before it became too late to mount an effective response. 46 What 
is most interesting here is that the same chain of Roman reasoning appears in 
Polybius ( 1 . 10. 5-9), but in the context of the Senate discussion. Bruni has thus 
shifted the high political debate from the Senate to the Commons. This shift 
is perhaps not totally illegitimate in view of Polybius’s statement (I.11.2) that 
the Commons considered the same issues as those canvassed earlier in the Sen- 
ate. But Polybius then makes clear that what tipped the scales in favor of mili- 
tary intervention was the prospect of booty being dangled before the eyes of 
the multitude. This Bruni elides. He clearly does so because it tells so heavily 
against Roman motivations. He wants the Roman response to hinge on high 
politics rather than on plunder. 

Adjustments of this kind continue as Bruni moves to relate the opening 
stages of the war. An early example occurs at Polybius I.11.11. At this point, a 
Roman force under the command of Appius Claudius has occupied the cita- 
del in Messina but finds itself besieged by the combined forces of Hiero and 
the Carthaginians. Polybius merely notes that the consul attempted to negoti- 
ate, but that when his diplomatic overtures were rebuffed he decided to offer 
battle. Bruni at this point develops a passage of his own, the purpose of which 
is to elevate and justify the consul’s peace initiative. It was not an act of des- 
peration, but almost an obligation to seek peace, given that preexisting treaties 
were still in force between Rome and Carthage. By the terms of these treaties, 
notes Bruni, Rome had every right to come to the aid of the Mamertines. But 
by the same token, it was only right and just that she seek to achieve a fair 
peace before resorting to arms. Bruni stresses that such policy was “consonant 
with the honor of the Roman people,” providing peace could be obtained with- 
out prejudice to the interests of Rome and her allies. “As long as the indepen- 
dence of the Mamertines could be guaranteed,” he writes, “and the Syracusans 
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kept in check, the Roman people would have little reason to fear the power of 
the Carthaginians.” 47 Only when this high-minded diplomacy failed, says Bruni, 
did the consul find himself forced to do battle. Bruni’s insertion here has a 
dual purpose. On the one hand, it is meant to stress the scrupulous concern 
for legality of the Roman commander. On the other hand, like the other changes 
so far introduced by Bruni, it presents Rome’s strategy as essentially defensive. 
Polybius tends to portray Rome as an aggressive power bent on expansion (I. 6). 
Bruni does his best to attenuate this impression by rewriting many of the fun- 
damentals of the Polybian narrative. 

Once the hostilities begin, Bruni also tries to exaggerate Roman military 
success. A prime example occurs with the opening engagement of the war. 
Polybius (I. ii. 14-15, 1 . 12. 1-3) describes Appius Claudius and the Romans as 
fighting and winning two battles: the first against Hiero and the Syracusans, 
the second against the Carthaginians. Bruni tells a different tale: the Romans 
defeat Hiero, more or less as in Polybius, but there is then no follow-up battle 
with the Carthaginians. 48 Instead, the latter, according to Bruni, seeing them- 
selves suddenly stripped of their ally, retreat in panic without a fight. 49 Bruni’s 
change has some justification in Roman tradition: both Periocha XVI and 
Florus 1 . 18. 6 mention only a battle with Hiero. Yet Bruni has gone on to em- 
bellish quite considerably his account. He has the Carthaginian soldiery “panic 
stricken and frightened out of their wits by the Roman might.” Bruni can per- 
haps be excused for preferring Roman tradition to Polybius. But his description 
of Carthaginian panic at witnessing the Roman performance on the battlefield 
against Hiero is pure invention, unsupported in the sources. 

It is worth returning now to a point raised earlier: Bruni’s Romanization of 
the Polybian narrative is not simply a question of changing content; it also im- 
plies developing the material as far as possible beyond the bare sketch offered 
by Polybius. An early example of Bruni’s efforts in this direction is his account 
of the siege of Agrigento in 262 b.c. Bruni must have been quite dissatisfied 
with Polybius’s rendition of the Roman siege of the city. Operations at Agrigento 
lasted for seven months, with the final Roman victory coming early in 261 b.c. 
Siege operations were of course one of the centerpieces of classical historical 
narration. They offered the historian a chance to display the elaboration and 
implementation of opposing strategies. They also provided dramatic confron- 
tations, moves and countermoves that could be presented and analyzed in 
stages, as the action unfolded before the reader’s eyes. Yet Polybius’s account, 
by virtue of its belonging to the prokataskeue, failed to exploit the full narrative 
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potentialities of the situation. Bruni thus set about rewriting the siege of Agri- 
gento into a more elaborate form. This could only result in a further enhance- 
ment of the Roman name. 

One important feature that Bruni adds is the element of strategy. Polybius, 
for example ( 1 . 17. 8), merely states that the Roman commanders moved on 
Agrigento and “shut the Carthaginians up within the walls.” Bruni builds up 
to this point more gradually. The move on Agrigento is part of a plan devised 
by the new consuls, Lucius Postumius and Quintus Mamilius. 50 Their idea is 
to force the Carthaginians into making a choice: either they will have to come 
out and fight, or they will face the consequences of a long siege. 51 Bruni presents 
the Romans as eager to do battle; it is the Carthaginians who opt for the siege 
instead. 52 The Roman consuls duly implement their siege plan. They are aware, 
writes Bruni, that there are fifty thousand Carthaginian troops holed up in the 
city and that such a multitude will soon exhaust even the massive stores of 
grain that have been set aside. 53 None of this is in Polybius’s account. Polybius 
does mention later on in his narrative ( 1 . 18. 7) that fifty thousand Carthagin- 
ians were confined within the city and began to starve. But he mentions this 
as something happening five months down the track, as a result of the pro- 
longed siege. Bruni seizes on this bit of information, repackages it, and brings 
it forward to bolster his account of a preconceived Roman plan. 

Bruni’s amplifications gather force as his narration of the siege of Agrigento 
progresses. His next important insertion of new material comes at Polybius 
1 . 18. 8. After five months of siege, Hanno is ordered to relieve Hannibal, the 
commander of the fifty-thousand-strong Carthaginian contingent in Agri- 
gento. Bruni’s insertion typically focuses on the problem Hanno’s arrival poses 
to the Roman consuls in charge of the siege. They find themselves faced with 
a difficult dilemma: either to abandon the siege, or to stay with it and thus 
stand by helplessly and watch as Hanno ravages the countryside and threatens 
their lines of supply. After discussing which course of action to take, the Ro- 
man commanders decide to push on with the siege “in the face of any and all 
difficulties.” 54 

In the instances noted so far, Bruni’s elaborations appear to be based on 
conjecture and on the desire to fill in the Roman side of the story. They also 
tend to showcase Roman virtues, in the present case constantia, or tenacity in 
the face of adverse circumstances. But there are also times when Bruni’s changes 
to Polybius are prompted by information gleaned from other sources. Bruni is 
especially eager to add any information that might augment Roman glory or 
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in some way diminish the accomplishments of the enemy. One example of the 
latter concerns Hannos occupation of Herbesus, the Roman supply base. 
Polybius relates this incident in his usual matter-of-fact way at 1 . 18.9. Bruni 
fills in extra detail: he describes how Hanno, once established at Heraclea, cast 
his eyes around, looking for some way to break the siege. 55 His gaze then 
comes to rest on Herbesus, but he does not “surprise and occupy” the place as 
in Polybius. Rather, Bruni has Hanno receiving Herbesus “through treach- 
ery.” 56 Bruni could just possibly have found this detail in Diodorus Siculus 
XXIII. 8. 1, but he probably had no access to these Diodoran fragments derived 
from Byzantine compilations. 

There are considerable divergences too between Polybius and Bruni over 
what happened once Hanno found himself in control of the Roman supply 
base at Herbesus. Polybius stresses that this event transformed the entire situa- 
tion at Agrigento. The Romans, he writes, became both besiegers and besieged. 
They were soon so wracked by privation that they contemplated raising the 
siege, and they would have done so had not Hiero, now their staunch ally, 
kept them supplied with the strict necessities (I.18.10— 11). Bruni will have none 
of this. Instead, he describes how the Romans stood firm, forcing Hanno to 
redouble his efforts to cut off the Roman line of supply. 57 Where Polybius has 
Hanno attacking a depleted and demoralized Roman army, weakened by star- 
vation and dying of disease ( 1 . 19. 1-2), Bruni presents Hannos move as a last 
desperate attempt to dislodge the Romans. This does not change the outcome 
of the initial engagement, in which Hanno and the Carthaginians score a lim- 
ited success. 

In fact, Bruni has lifted much of Polybius’s material regarding this first engage- 
ment and moved it to his description of the second and decisive battle, which 
took place two months later, and which the Romans won. Bruni must have 
felt that it was more appropriate to expand on the circumstances of the Roman 
victory, while at the same time subtracting detail — and thus importance — 
from the initial Carthaginian success. Thus Bruni moves the picture of the 
Romans as both besiegers and besieged to the second encounter. 58 Similarly, 
Bruni shifts the effects of starvation and disease on the Romans to a later stage 
in the proceedings. 59 

Bruni even provides an extended and quite graphic description of pesti- 
lence in the Roman camp, complete with an explanation as to why it was so 
deadly. 60 Throughout these trials, writes Bruni, the will of the Roman command- 
ers held firm. Their determination “triumphed over these difficulties, for they 
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had resolved to endure all hardship and suffering rather than to give up the 
siege with no gain for their efforts.” 61 

Bruni’s rearrangement of the Polybian material relating to the siege of Agri- 
gento is thus accompanied by considerable elaborations. Most of the latter 
consist of extrapolations, though occasionally Bruni may draw upon another 
source. Bruni’s aim is to highlight the Roman side of the story. Agrigento 
shows him placing particular emphasis on the careful plans laid by the consuls 
and on their perseverance in carrying them out. The final, extended account 
of the concluding operations offers Bruni the opportunity to stress the magni- 
tude of these events. Indeed, Bruni ends his account with a summation that 
encompasses all of the points he has been building up to throughout the nar- 
ration: “At last, in the seventh month after siege operations had begun, Agri- 
gento came under Roman control. Such was the effort put in by the soldiery, 
such the endurance shown by the leaders of the army, that this siege should be 
numbered among the most laborious of all time.” 62 

Subsequent sections of the De primo bello punico tend to follow a similar 
pattern. Bruni continues to expatiate, particularly at crucial points in the nar- 
rative. A turning point comes, for example, in 256 B.C., with the Roman decision 
to carry the war into the Carthaginians’ North African homeland. 63 Polybius 
reports this rather abruptly ( 1 . 26.1): “The plan of the Romans was to sail to 
Libya and deflect the war to that country.” Bruni, on the other hand, offers a 
picture of Roman deliberations as to whether such a step should be taken: 
“Meanwhile back in Rome there were constant discussions in the Senate and 
in the Commons about whether it would be advantageous to carry the war 
into Africa. It was clear that the way down there lay open, and that the peoples 
of Libya were unwarlike, besides which their fields lay rich and ripe for plun- 
der, as happens when peace has reigned in a country for such a long time.” 64 
The picture is not total fabrication on Bruni’s part. He seems to have worked 
up and transposed a number of details from Polybius I.io on the initial delib- 
erations of the Romans as to how to react to the Mamertine appeal for help in 
264 b.c. Bruni states, for example, that discussions took place in both the Senate 
and the Commons. He also mentions the prospect of booty as an extra entice- 
ment, something he had not done in his earlier rendition of Polybius I.io. 

So far we have seen how Bruni rectifies, embellishes, and adds to the Polyb- 
ian account. But there are also instances where he rewrites entire key episodes 
of the war. One of the more spectacular examples is his account of the after- 
math of the battle of Adys, 256 b.c. This was a Roman victory on Carthaginian 
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soil, coming hard on the heels of the Roman naval victory off Ecnomus. Polybius 
stresses how these two consecutive setbacks left Carthage in an extremely dif- 
ficult position, with a Roman army ravaging the countryside and threatening 
the capital ( 1 . 30. 1-3). According to Polybius, however, it was the Roman con- 
sul Regulus who invited the Carthaginians to discuss peace terms ( 1 . 30.4). Bruni 
diverges completely from Polybius on this latter point, and claims instead that 
it was the Carthaginians who sought to negotiate terms. 65 Bruni is following 
Roman tradition here, as represented in this case by Eutropius II.21.4 and 
Orosius IV.9.1. Modern historians have tended to accept the Roman version as 
the most probable one, given the dire straits in which the Carthaginians found 
themselves. 66 So thus far, Bruni s rectification of the Polybian account has both 
Roman tradition and greater probability as justification. 

What follows, however, is a piece of bold invention on Bruni’s part, for at 
this point in the narrative he opens a lengthy account of the peace negotia- 
tions. Polybius I.31.5-8 does not elaborate on these, nor in general do the other 
ancient sources. Diodorus Siculus XXIII. 12 and Dio Cassius contain some 
indications, but Bruni seems to have used neither. 67 Instead, he appears to have 
allowed himself to be guided by something like what Collingwood called the 
historical imagination. 68 Bruni’s account of the scene begins with some con- 
sideration as to why the Carthaginians would have felt confident they could 
secure peace on reasonable terms from the Romans. The basis for their belief 
lay in the ties of friendship and co-operation between the two peoples that 
predated the present war. It was in fact not on account of any particular ani- 
mosity that war had broken out, but rather because the Romans feared that an 
extension of Carthaginian power might threaten Italy. 69 Bruni may well have 
borrowed such sentiments from elsewhere in Livy. The words faintly echo those 
of Hannibal to his Roman prisoners after the battle of Cannae (. Ab urbe con- 
dita XXII. 58. 3). 

Bruni next has the Carthaginian envoys repeat similar points in the pres- 
ence of the consul. According to Bruni, the envoys — in order to back up their 
case — even read out the terms of the previous treaties between Rome and 
Carthage. 70 Bruni’s reconstruction of this scene may have no real basis in the 
sources, but it certainly strengthens his claim to have produced a work inde- 
pendent of Polybius. So too does the next phase in the narrative, for at this 
point Bruni opens what might be called a documentary parenthesis. The men- 
tion of the envoys reading out the previous treaties leads Bruni to reproduce 
them here for the benefit of the reader. “Given that we have mentioned the 
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treaties in the course of our narrative,” he writes, “we deem it useful for a full 
understanding of these events to insert here the treaties themselves, from first 
to last, just as they were written up and agreed upon at the time.” 71 To be sure, 
what Bruni reproduces here comes from Book III of Polybius (III. 22-25), but 
the decision to place the material at this juncture in the narrative is Bruni’s own. 

As if to underline his independent use of the documents, Bruni strips them 
of Polybius’s explanatory detail (Polybius III. 23, 24.14-15, 25.6-9). Bruni also 
introduces some interesting modifications. These concern chiefly the second 
treaty. Polybius makes the point that the second treaty was actually less favorable 
to the Romans, since it extended the ban on their navigating or trading in 
areas the Carthaginians regarded as belonging to their sphere of influence. 72 
Bruni’s reproduction of the treaty not only suppresses Polybius’s remarks, but 
it removes from the text of the treaty itself the passage further restricting the 
Romans’ freedom of movement. 73 Similarly, Bruni adds a comment of Polybius 
(III. 24.16) to the text of the treaty in an apparent effort to make it look more 
favorable to the Romans. 74 In short, while Bruni presents an impressive docu- 
mentary apparatus here, he is not above tampering with the contents. 

Bruni closes the documentary parenthesis at page 31, line 30. The transition 
is a smooth one, as we are reminded that the Carthaginian envoys read the 
treaties out in support of their peace initiative. 73 The consul’s answer, however, 
is to remind the Carthaginians that the choice of war had been theirs and theirs 
alone, in 264 b.c., when Appius Claudius had attempted to resolve differences 
through negotiation: “The consul answered that he was by no means unaware 
of the contents of the treaties. Indeed, for this very reason the Roman people 
were even more gravely offended at the fact that the Carthaginians had opted 
for war, rather than peace, when they were recently offered the choice by the 
consul Appius Claudius.” 76 Bruni’s use of the word “recently” (nuper) here may 
be a slip, since eight years had elapsed. The reference to Appius Claudius, more- 
over, explains Bruni’s extended treatment of the earlier Roman peace offering 
as compared to Polybius. 77 Bruni wanted to make the point that the Romans 
were not ultimately responsible for starting the war. In fact, the consul’s next 
words to the Carthaginian envoys reaffirm the legality — in the light of the 
preexisting treaties — of the Roman cause. “For there was no doubt,” Bruni has 
the consul say, “that the Roman people had been within its rights to extend its 
protection over the Mamertines, a free people. The terms of the treaty forbade 
the Romans to have possessions in Africa, and in Sardinia only; there was no 
such interdiction in regard to Sicily.” 78 
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What Bruni clearly wants to accomplish in this episode is to provide a full 
justification of the Roman position. The idea that the Romans had not — in 
coming to the aid of the Mamertines — violated their treaty obligations with 
Carthage was one Polybius too expressed, against Philinus, at the beginning of 
Book III (III.26.6— 7). But in view of the more limited scope of Bruni’s work, 
it was imperative to convey this idea during the course of the narration of the 
war itself. Bruni then hit upon the rather brilliant notion of inserting the issue 
at this particular point in the proceedings. His decision to do so may not re- 
flect historical accuracy, nor is it based on any tangible evidence that such a 
discussion actually took place. Yet the expedient works extremely well. In ad- 
dition to reiterating the Roman justification for the war, it also provides a ra- 
tionale for the harshness of the conditions dictated to Carthage by Regulus. In 
Polybius, these are presented as the result of a flawed character ( 1 . 31. 6), and 
Polybius later drives this point home in a passage only partially reproduced by 
Bruni. 79 

Episodes such as these have understandably given rise to the impression 
that Bruni’s treatment of Polybius can be characterized as “Livianization.” Yet 
our analysis suggests that Bruni’s elaboration of this Polybian passage is far 
from having stylistic effect as its main purpose. Bruni’s reworking of the mate- 
rial has its rationale in the “Romanization” of the narrative, including the need 
to justify the Roman participation in the war. How far this leads Bruni down 
the road towards Livianism should be seen as an open question. There is no 
doubt that Livy is Bruni’s model. Yet there are limits on the extent to which 
Bruni is willing to move down this track. In the present case, for example, Bruni 
does not go so far as to invent extended speeches in oratio recta to represent the 
views of the opposing sides. He chooses instead to reproduce a series of diplo- 
matic documents, interspersed with discussions reported in indirect discourse. 
He chooses, in other words, a Polybian rather than a Livian solution, and thus 
sacrifices elegance to utility. 

Many indeed are the points on which Bruni diverges from what might 
loosely be termed Livianism. He does not, as already noted, indulge in por- 
tents and marvels, as does the father of Roman history. He never mentions the 
auspices, even in the case of Claudius Pulcher, whose defeat off Drepana in 
249 b.c. was attributed to the consul’s failure to respect them. The outline of 
Livy’s account of this famous incident is preserved in Periocha XIX, as well as 
in the Ab urbe condita XXII. 42. 9. According to this tradition, Claudius Pulcher, 
prior to the naval battle off Drepana, took the auspices. When the sacred 
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chickens failed to feed, he ordered them drowned, saying, “If they won’t eat, 
let them drink” (Valerius Maximus 1 . 4. 3). The Roman fleet then met disas- 
trous defeat in the subsequent battle. Roman literary sources, including Livy, 
were more or less unanimous in paying homage to the popular belief that the 
defeat was due to the consul’s disrespect of the gods. 80 Bruni, however, chooses 
to stand quite apart from this tradition. In relating the battle of Drepana, he 
does not even bother to mention the taking of the auspices. 81 He assesses the 
outcome of the battle solely in relation to the skills, or lack thereof, displayed 
by the Roman commander and his opposite number Adherbal. Claudius Pulcher 
loses the battle not because he drowned the sacred chickens but because he 
showed far less ability in directing operations than did his opponent. 

In his account of the battle of Drepana, Bruni follows what might be called 
a Polybian line, one that evaluates human action on the basis of its greater or 
lesser efficacy. Closer examination suggests that Bruni even sharpens the Polyb- 
ian analysis. First of all, in relation to the geographical location and strategic 
importance of Drepana, Bruni offers clarifications not present in Polybius. 82 
Next, when the Roman ships make their appearance on the scene, Bruni focuses 
attention on the Carthaginian reaction: the arrival of the Romans “sowed panic 
and fear in the ranks of the Carthaginians.” 83 This sentence too is missing in 
the corresponding passage of Polybius. It might at first appear to be a sign of 
Bruni indulging in some dramatic effect of Livian derivation, but this is not 
the case, at least not primarily so. For the picture of general panic among the 
Carthaginians is chiefly meant to act as a backdrop for the cool behavior of 
their commander, Adherbal, whose quick thinking was destined to save the day. 

Bruni’s acount of the battle itself follows that of Polybius, but with extra 
touches that bring out even more forcefully the skill of Adherbal. Polybius, for 
example, had described how Adherbal quickly called his men to assembly on 
the shore, where he addressed them very briefly (I.49.10-11). Bruni maintains 
the oratio obliqua, but he extends the speech in the following terms. Adherbal, 
writes Bruni, “concluded his speech to his men by saying that he was not send- 
ing them into danger but asking them to join with him in a daring enterprise. 
He therefore would go first into battle, their leader not just in word but in deed; 
they should fix their eyes on his ship and follow it.” 84 To be sure, Bruni draws 
this concept from Adherbal’s subsequent actions as described by Polybius 
1 . 49. 12. But by extending the speech Bruni is able to reinforce the point being 
made about effective leadership. When Bruni comes to describe Adherbal 
leading his forces out to meet the Roman fleet, he carefully reminds the reader 
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of the Carthaginian commanders earlier speech to his men. Adherbal, writes 
Bruni in admiration, “led them into battle, just as he had promised he would.” 85 

Bruni also draws a starker contrast than does Polybius between the effec- 
tiveness of the Carthaginian leader and the ineffectiveness of his Roman coun- 
terpart. The latter’s incompetence has immediate and disastrous consequences 
for the morale of the Roman fighting men. “The Roman commander’s bungling 
broke the spirit of his men from the very beginning of the battle,” 86 writes Bruni 
in disgust. At the conclusion of the encounter, Bruni follows Polybius in ascrib- 
ing full credit for the victory to Adherbal’s skill and courage. In fact, Bruni’s 
assessment of the actions of the Carthaginian leader goes somewhat beyond 
what Polybius writes at 1 . 52.1. “Adherbal,” writes Bruni, “won great praise as the 
man who, by virtue of his courage and skill, restored to his fellow Carthaginians 
their lost reputation as a sea power.” 87 Bruni thus places Adherbals achieve- 
ment within the context of the war as a whole. Drepana is not just a personal 
triumph but a collective one. It signals a revival of the Carthaginian claim to 
mastery of the seas. In a final flourish, Bruni repeats Polybius on Adherbals 
sending the Roman prisoners and captured ships to Carthage (Polybius 1 . 53.1). 
But Bruni adds the joy that this brought to the Carthaginians, and the shower- 
ing of honors upon the victorious commander. “The Carthaginians greeted all 
this with a mighty outburst of joy,” writes Bruni, “and the highest honors were 
conferred upon Adherbal by a special decree of the Senate.” 88 

Drepana shows Bruni rewriting Polybius not in order to “Livianize” him 
but to bring into even sharper focus an essentially Polybian message about 
the reasons for the Roman defeat. Drepana was in fact a major success for the 
Carthaginian side. As one modern historian has written, it represented “the 
greatest victory won by either side in the war.” 89 Bruni’s account actually im- 
proves upon that of Polybius to illustrate how the outcome of the battle was 
determined not by the gods but by the skill — or the incompetence — of the 
respective commanders. In short, this is not Bruni rewriting Polybius to make 
him sound more like Livy; it is Bruni rewriting Polybius to make him sound 
more like Polybius. 

Our analysis suggests that Bruni could at times put aside his patriotism in fa- 
vor of a more pragmatic approach that was ultimately of Polybian derivation. 90 
He could do this even when — as in the present case — the resulting tableau 
told against his cherished Romans, and tended instead towards the glorifica- 
tion of the enemy. Polybius, every bit as much as Livy, deserves recognition as 
one of Bruni’s masters in history. The De primo bello punico is not a document 
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dictated by pure Livianism. It is the product of a fusion of various historio- 
graphical traditions: Livy, yes, but also Polybius, and no doubt Thucydides as 
well, whom Bruni reprises on the greater veracity of history, as opposed to po- 
etry. 91 Indeed, the more one considers the De primo bello punico, the less Livian 
it seems to be, in substance, despite its obvious Livian veneer. 

Further exploration tends to confirm this latter point. One notes, for ex- 
ample, Bruni’s tendency to treat with considerable skepticism the marvels that 
occasionally crop up in Livy’s account. 92 One case of this kind concerns Bruni’s 
treatment of Regulus’s encounter with a giant serpent at the River Bagradas 
during the African campaign in 256 b.c. The tale, though clearly quite fantas- 
tic, was well entrenched in the Roman tradition: it figures in Periocha XVIII, 
and Orosius gives it significant development (IV.8. 10-15). Polybius, of course, 
makes no mention of this event. 93 Bruni relates the incident on the basis of Aulus 
Gellius VII. 3, which preserves a fragment of the Roman annalist Aelius Tubero. 
Bruni’s account at first sounds fantastic enough. He writes that Regulus “slew 
a serpent of astonishing size that dwelt by the banks of the said river, after at- 
tacking it with missiles and stones hurled by catapults.” 94 Yet on closer inspec- 
tion, Bruni advances a far less absurd claim than those made in Periocha XVIII 
(“Atilius Regulus in Africa slew a serpent of portentous size with the loss of 
many of his soldiers”) or in Gellius VII. 3 (“Tubero . . . has recorded that . . . 
Regulus . . . fought a stubborn and fierce battle with a single serpent of extraor- 
dinary size . . . ; that in a mighty struggle with the entire army the reptile was 
attacked for a long time with hurling engines and catapults; and that when . . . 
finally killed, its skin, a hundred and twenty feet long, was sent to Rome”). 
Bruni does, it is true, mention the 120-foot-long skin of the serpent being sent 
to Rome, but he does so with tongue in cheek: “There are some who have writ- 
ten that the serpent’s skin, which was afterwards conveyed to Rome, measured 
120 feet in length.” 95 Those who have written such nonsense, Bruni implies, 
are not to be believed. Bruni thus manages to pay homage to this legend, even 
while eliminating its legendary elements. Regulus may well have killed a large 
snake in Africa. He may at a stretch even have fired projectiles against it. But 
he certainly did not fight the serpent with his “entire army,” nor did he sustain 
“the loss of many of his soldiers.” The serpent’s skin may well have been sent 
to Rome, but accounts of its being 120 feet long are to be classified as tall tales. 

Similar caution characterizes Bruni’s rendition of another famous incident 
concerning Regulus. This story relates how once defeated and captured by the 
Carthaginians, Regulus was later sent to Rome to negotiate an exchange of 
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prisoners. According to the legend, Regulus, once in Rome, advised the Senate 
against the exchange, even though it would have meant regaining his freedom. 
This refusal to place his own personal safety ahead of that of his country was 
widely celebrated in Roman literature (for example, Cicero, De ojficiis III. 99-115; 
and Horace, Odes III. 5). Livy too paid homage to this legend, if we are to 
judge by the contents of Periocha XVIII. Polybius, however, does not relate the 
incident at all, and modern historians are skeptical as to its containing even a 
kernel of truth. 96 Bruni relates the episode in what might be described as 
minimalist terms. He does not mention the Livian assertion that the true 
purpose of the Carthaginian initiative was to negotiate a peace deal and that 
the exchange of prisoners was only a secondary expedient. Bruni thinks it more 
likely that if Regulus really was sent to Rome, the intention must have been to 
effect an exchange of prisoners. Bruni adds that the Carthaginians must have 
felt that Regulus had some chance of succeeding. 97 As for Regulus’s behavior 
once in Rome, Bruni divests it of any heroic dimensions. Regulus’s famous ad- 
vice to the Senate is, according to Bruni, dictated by common sense rather 
than by heroism. Since he has been given slow-acting poison by the Cartha- 
ginians, Regulus notes that any exchange of prisoners would, from his personal 
point of view, be quite futile. 98 This business of Regulus having been given 
poison comes from Aulus Gellius VII. 4.1, who is reporting a passage from Gaius 
Sempronius Tuditanus. Poisoning is not mentioned by Cicero or by Livy, as it 
clearly tends to detract from Regulus’s value as a symbol of self-sacrifice for ones 
country. 

Brunis treatment of this incident indeed tends to undermine the status of 
Regulus as an exemplar of patriotic duty. It suggests that while Bruni clearly 
intended to present the first Punic War from a Roman perspective, he stopped 
short of mechanically reproducing the standard emblems of Roman heroism. 
In the present case, the discovery of new evidence, in the form of Aulus Gellius 
VII. 4. 1, led Bruni to diminish in a considerable way the heroic stature of 
Regulus. Here and elsewhere it is easy to detect traces of irony in Bruni’s pre- 
sentation of the ancient Romans: their actions are often motivated by self- 
interest as much as by any supposed excellence of character. 99 It is particularly 
instructive to compare the Regulus of the De primo bello punico with the same 
figure as portrayed in the De militia, a treatise written by Bruni at about the 
same time. In this latter work, Bruni runs the standard line about Regulus de- 
liberately sacrificing his own happiness for that of his country. 100 Brunis very 
different treatment of the same material in the De primo bello punico illustrates 
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an important feature of his approach to writing history, as opposed to working 
in the treatise form. In writing history, Bruni leans towards a realistic and ra- 
tionalistic manner that owes as much to Polybius and to Thucydides as it does 
to Livy. It is not that Bruni is not patriotic when it comes to relating Roman 
history. But he is also capable at times of sidelining his patriotism in favor of 
a more factual and pragmatic approach. 

Bruni’s priority is essentially to present the first Punic War in the most 
straightforward and illuminating way possible. He is perhaps at his best in 
those passages where he exercises his skills in historical explanation, in relative 
independence from the various authorities. Such passages are especially fre- 
quent in the latter stages of the work, as the war draws to a close. They tend to 
occur at crucial points in the narrative: just after an important battle, for ex- 
ample, or at the start of a new phase in the war. A typical instance of this kind 
can be found after Bruni’s account of the events of 249 b.c. As we saw above, 
these began with the Roman disaster at Drepana. This was then followed by the 
loss of the entire Roman fleet in a storm. 101 Polybius relates the general situa- 
tion that ensued at 1 . 55. 1-4. Bruni does the same in a passage running from 
page 51, line 27 to page 52, line 6. Bruni’s passage, however, is quite different 
in tone from that of Polybius. Bruni emphasizes the extent of the Roman pre- 
dicament in a way that Polybius does not. Polybius, for example, states that 
while the events of 249 b.c. forced the Romans to relinquish their ambitions 
on the sea, they still maintained their traditional superiority on land (1. 55. 2). 
Bruni prefers to stress that the Romans were now hard-pressed in all depart- 
ments, including on land. For with the loss of their fleet, they could no longer 
supply their army at Lilybaeum. Meanwhile, in Rome itself, morale was low. 
The treasury was exhausted and private wealth depleted after so many extraor- 
dinary levies. 102 Bruni’s picture may be somewhat overdrawn. It may even ap- 
pear to implement the Livian device of dramatization. Yet Bruni’s focus here 
is not so much on pathos as on predicament. He wants to illustrate in the stark- 
est terms possible the state of affairs in 249 b.c. when viewed from the Roman 
perspective. He does so quite independently of Polybius. 

A point worth considering is whether Bruni’s rigorous presentation of the 
Roman perspective on events might not actually enhance the explanatory power 
of his account. Telling events from the Roman side can mean partiality; it can 
also mean greater access to interpretative resources. Roman partisanship cer- 
tainly does not prevent Bruni from recognizing Carthaginian excellence in arms. 
He describes, for example, Hamilcar Barca as “a man of great vision, and ex- 
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tremely well versed in the art of war.” 1113 Such phrases are missing in Polybius’s 
sketch, and their use by Bruni constitutes yet another sign of the latter’s desire 
to reach out towards standards of historical narrative as classically conceived. 
But there is more to the matter than mere homage to the criteria for historia. 
Bruni’s account of Hamilcar’s activities in and around Eryx, where he harassed 
the Romans from 246 b.c. onwards, suggests once again that his use of analyti- 
cal skills could at times prevail over partisanship. Bruni pays particular atten- 
tion to describing how Hamilcar pinned down the Romans at Eryx. In contrast 
to Polybius 1 . 56, Bruni analyzes Hamilcar’s moves in strategic terms: the Car- 
thaginian seizure of Hercte disturbs communications between the Roman 
forces stationed at Lilybaeum and Panormus; it also places the Roman force at 
Eryx under effective siege. 104 At this point comes a torrent of ringing praise 
from Bruni, unsupported by anything similar in Polybius: “This siege lasted 
nearly three years, with Hamilcar directing operations so brilliantly that he 
earned then and there the right to be called the greatest of all the generals of 
his day; nor was there anything that more terrified the enemy than the name 
Hamilcar.” 105 

Bruni’s admiration for Hamilcar’s exploits continues throughout his descrip- 
tion of the Carthaginian’s next move: the capture of the town of Eryx. Again 
Bruni is careful to point out the strategic consequences of this feat. By occupy- 
ing the town, Hamilcar creates further havoc in the lines of communication be- 
tween the Roman forces. 106 Once again, Bruni’s point is all the more striking 
for its not being explicitly stated by Polybius at 1 . 58. 2-3. In such passages Bruni 
seems to be extrapolating from the material itself. There is no evidence of the 
use of a supplementary source. Bruni in this instance is working somewhat in 
the manner of a modern historian: moving beyond the hard data towards its 
interpretation. 107 Bruni’s appreciation for Hamilcar’s tactical brilliance even 
leads him to contradict Polybius on particular details. One example: Polybius 
notes that Hamilcar’s position at Eryx was quite vulnerable due to the supply 
issue. He stresses, at 1 . 58.3, that the Carthaginians had difficulties with convey- 
ing supplies “as they only held one place on the sea and one single road connect- 
ing with it.” Bruni overrides this as improbable, and states that in fact the exact 
opposite was true: “The Carthaginian fleet kept Hamilcar supplied, since it had 
total control of the sea. For the Roman people, as we explained, had withdrawn 
from contesting the seas after the disaster that overtook L. Iunius; the Romans 
from that point on fought on land only, where they felt they held a clear ad- 
vantage over the enemy. But such was Hamilcar’s unique gift of generalship, 
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that on land as well the Carthaginian managed to show himself to be equal, 
and even superior to the Romans.” 108 

The whole thrust of Bruni’s argument runs counter to Polybius on these 
pages. Bruni contends that the leadership skills (virtus) of Hamilcar more than 
leveled the score on land, whereas Polybius has the Carthaginians struggling 
to maintain a foothold. Whether or not Bruni’s interpretation has plausibility 
may well be dubious. Modern historians are inclined to follow Polybius on 
this particular issue. 109 Nevertheless, the real point here lies in the fact that 
Bruni mounts an independent interpretation all his own. He does not slav- 
ishly follow Polybius, nor does he mechanically plug in information gleaned 
from alternative Roman sources. Rather, he forges his own path through the 
material. He does so, to be sure, partly in order to meet the formal demands 
of what he thinks a history should be. But he is also motivated, I would argue, 
by what motivates any modern historian today: the desire to understand the 
underlying dynamic of events, and to convey that understanding to the reader. 

Another turning point is reached in or around the year 243 b.c . 110 At this 
stage, the Romans realize that they are not going to win the war on land alone. 
They therefore take the momentous decision to turn for the third time to the 
construction of a fleet. Bruni’s presentation of this decision and the reasons for 
it is couched in more dramatic language than that used by Polybius. It is in- 
structive to compare the relevant passage in Polybius ( 1 . 59. 1-3) with Bruni’s 
account. Again Bruni tends to fix his attention (and that of the reader) on the 
Roman predicament. He also carefully relates the decision to the context of 
the war as a whole. “Since the war was dragging on in this way,” he writes, “and 
Hamilcar was flying about on land and sea, spreading terror into both Italy 
and Sicily at once, the Romans grew quite restless.” They thus turned their 
minds once again to the task of building a fleet, “for otherwise,” writes Bruni, 
“the contest seemed destined to go on forever, and it was damaging to Rome’s 
prestige that Italy itself should suffer the indignity of being subjected to Car- 
thaginian raids.” 111 

Bruni’s elaboration on this turning point in the war is perhaps not surpris- 
ing, given that he had set the stage for it quite effectively by emphasizing all 
along the Carthaginian success on land under the leadership of Hamilcar. 
Indeed, the consistency of the Roman decision with Bruni’s portrait of what 
had gone before leads one to believe that Bruni may have deliberately calcu- 
lated his account of Hamilcar’s gesta as a backdrop to the Roman decision to 
effect a return to sea power. Once the Roman decision is taken, the war draws 
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swiftly to its close. There are, however, some considerable differences in the 
way Bruni and Polybius relate the final stages. Both tell of the newly con- 
structed Roman fleet arriving off Drepana in 242 b.c., under the command of 
the consul C. Lutatius Catulus. Their accounts match as well in stating that 
the Carthaginian navy abandoned Drepana even before the Roman fleet arrived 
there. 112 Polybius, however, offers no explanation as to why the Carthaginian 
fleet quit the area without a fight. Modern commentators too have been at a 
loss. Walbank notes that “the reasons behind this policy can only be the object 
of speculation.” 113 Speculate is exactly what Bruni attempts to do. Bruni opines 
that the Carthaginians had grown somewhat complacent in regard to their 
superiority on the seas. They were confident — after what had happened in 
249 b.c. — that the Romans would never again be in a position to challenge them 
in this department. So confident were they that they treated reports that Rome 
was building a new fleet as rumors without foundation. They made no effort 
to prepare their own naval force to face a new threat from Rome. So when the 
Roman fleet did suddenly appear off Drepana, the Carthaginian reaction was 
to panic and run. 114 

Once again, then, we see Bruni developing explanatory material to supple- 
ment the Polybian sketch. Two observations can be made in relation to this 
particular instance. One notes first the way this explanatory passage links up 
with others we have examined. Brunis final chapters have a thematic coher- 
ence that runs deeper than anything to be found in the preexisting literature. 
Bruni pulls together here the disparate threads found in the sources and weaves 
them into a convincing narrative unity. So we move with ease from the Ro- 
man naval disasters of 249 b.c., to the successes of Hamilcar on land, to the 
Roman decision to turn back to sea power, to Carthaginian complacency, fol- 
lowed by panic and flight. This kind of smooth narrative flow is Bruni s own. 
It makes for masterful history, as both the ancients and we understand it. A 
second observation: as in other cases we have seen, Brunis explanation of the 
Carthaginian flight at Drepana is not pure hypothesis. Bruni appears to have 
used a remark of Polybius ( 1 . 61. 5) as his starting point. Polybius notes here that 
the Roman success over the Carthaginian fleet off the Aegates Islands, 10 March 
241 b.c., was to be attributed to Carthaginian complacency in relation to their 
superior sea power. Bruni, however, does more than simply transfer this re- 
mark to the earlier instance of Drepana: he expands the concept and renders 
it more effective as an explanatory tool. Also, by moving it forward in time to 
Drepana, Bruni inserts the explanation at the point in the narrative where it is 
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most needed. Whether or not it really does explain the Carthaginian retreat is 
of course open to question. But Bruni’s solution is at the very least ingenious, 
and it has the added advantage of tying in thematically with what had gone 
before. 



Bruni, then, was not merely repackaging the information contained in his 
sources. His approach was on the contrary a highly creative one in that it in- 
volved going beyond the sources to formulate independent interpretations of 
his own making. Such independence did not escape the attention of contem- 
poraries. At least one careful reader faulted Bruni for his failure to adhere more 
closely to the classical authorities, in this case Livy. Some twenty years after the 
publication of the De primo bello punico, Bruni received an enquiry from the 
chief guardian and keeper of Livy’s reputation, Cardinal Prospero Colonna. Our 
source for the cardinal’s enquiry is Bruni’s response, written in the first months 
of 1442. 115 Typically, the cardinal’s objections concerned two passages where 
Bruni had deviated from the version of events given by Livy and his epitomiz- 
ers. The first instance was by far the more serious. At the very beginning of his 
account of the first Punic War, Bruni had related how in 270 b . c . the Romans 
recaptured Rhegium and put to death the three hundred surviving members 
of the rebel legion that had seized the place unlawfully ten years earlier. 116 
Cardinal Colonna, however, noted that Livy told quite a different story. At 
XXVHI.28.2-3 of the Ab urbe condita, in fact, Livy has Scipio refer to this 
event in no uncertain terms: “For that crime the entire legion, four thousand 
men, were beheaded in the Forum at Rome.” Livy therefore clearly indicated 
that four thousand men were put to the sword. How was it, then, that Bruni, 
in the De primo bello punico, dared to reduce this number to a mere three 
hundred? 

Bruni’s reply is of great interest. He begins by praising the cardinal for find- 
ing the time to cultivate a passion for letters. He then comes to the business of 
answering the cardinal’s enquiry. He first observes that divergences exist be- 
tween the ancient sources, as Livy himself testifies. He then states that in his 
own account of the matter at hand he has followed Polybius ( 1 . 7. 10-13) rather 
than Livy. This leads Bruni to proclaim the validity of Polybius as a reliable 
source: “I have followed Polybius of Megalopolis, a truly great man, and an 
outstanding writer, as well as an authority of the highest order among the 
Greeks.” 117 Bruni’s words appear to echo Livy himself, XXXIII. 10. 10: “I have 
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followed Polybius, an authority worthy of credence on all matters of Roman 
history and especially on occurrences in Greece .” 118 The use of this Livian echo 
seems calculated to obtain the ultimate seal of approval for the reliability of 
Polybius. Yet Bruni is not content with this plain appeal to an alternative 
source. He moves on from here to try to demonstrate the lack of any real con- 
tradiction between Livy and Polybius on the issue of Rhegium and the rebel 
legion. The implication seems to be that divergences between ancient sources 
are often more apparent than real. 

Bruni’s response is thus something of a mixed bag. He both admits and 
denies that there are direct contradictions between the accounts handed down 
in the ancient sources. He appeals through Livy to the authority of Polybius, 
but then swiftly withdraws from this position and tries to harmonize the two 
versions of events with specious arguments. He adopts a similar strategy in 
dealing with the cardinal’s second query. This too concerned Bruni’s failure to 
follow a strict Livian line in the opening passages of the De primo bello punico. 
Evidently following Polybius, Bruni described the legion at Rhegium as being 
overcome by force of arms. But, as the cardinal noted, Livian tradition repre- 
sented the legion as surrendering on terms: “The Campanian legion which 
had seized Rhegium was besieged and forced to surrender .” 119 Again Bruni’s an- 
swer involves arguing that the two accounts are not necessarily contradictory, 
since part of the garrison may have surrendered, while another part fought on 
to the bitter end: “Therefore these accounts, which appear to be different, are 
not different after all. The historians are really saying the same thing, although 
at first glance they may appear to contradict one another .” 120 

Faced with direct challenges of this kind, Bruni preferred to seek compro- 
mise. Yet there can be little doubt that both he and his contemporaries were 
aware that with the De primo bello punico he was breaking new ground. The 
more perspicacious and informed among the readership realized that the De 
primo bello punico did not adhere to a strictly Livian line. For the first time in 
the West, Polybius emerged as a force to be reckoned with, and would soon be 
translated in the curia. Yet what that translation was to reveal was that Bruni 
had not strictly followed Polybius either. In fact, what the exchange with Cardi- 
nal Colonna indicates goes beyond the issue of Polybius and Livy and touches 
on the wider question of authority itself. The exchange shows Bruni in charac- 
teristically evasive mode, yet bowing to no single authority, confident and 
self-assured, secure in his command of the relevant sources and in his ability 
to formulate independent judgments as to their validity. 
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The letter to Cardinal Colonna thus tends to confirm what our close textual 
analysis suggested: in the De primo bello punico Bruni was moving away from 
the traditional notion of sources as constituting authorities to be followed at 
all costs. He was in the process of redefining sources as sources, that is, as ma- 
terials to be evaluated and exploited as points of departure for an independent 
account of the past, geared to modern interests. The standard view that Bruni 
merely “Livianized” Polybius does not hold up under close scrutiny. Shocking 
as it may seem, Bruni relativized both Livy and Polybius when it came to writ- 
ing his own account of the first Punic War. This does not mean that he ever 
lost sight of their roles as models for how history should be written. Bruni re- 
mained a devotee of Livy in this sense, though not as slavish a devotee as is 
often thought. By the same token, Bruni was sensitive to the methods of Greek 
historians like Thucydides and Polybius. A question that deserves further con- 
sideration concerns the extent to which Bruni’s access to this more analytical 
Greek tradition helped shape his approach to the writing of Florentine history. 
This is one of the themes to be explored in the following two chapters. 




PART TWO 



Florence under the Oligarchy 




5 



Genesis of the Florentine Histories 



As nearly as we can tell, Leonardo Bruni published the first installment of his 
History of the Florentine People, comprising Books I— VI, in May 1428, or 
shortly thereafter. 1 Certainly by 9 April 1429 news of the work had reached 
Genoa, for on that day Bartolomeo Capra alluded to it in a letter addressed to 
the secretaries of the Duke of Milan. 2 Capra was clearly alarmed: his concern 
was that this new Florentine history — along with other works being produced 
by Milan’s enemies — might seriously harm the dukes reputation. Such was cer- 
tainly the case with Bruni’s recently published Oration forNanni Strozzi: “Those 
who have read it,” confided Capra, “know how much it lowers the estimation 
of our prince and our fatherland.” 3 Capra’s conclusion was that the duke and 
his secretaries needed to develop an effective strategy to combat such negative 
propaganda. This would entail, he thought, engaging the services of a suitably 
qualified humanist capable of responding to the Florentines on the same high 
literary register. 

Capra’s letter does more than simply help us establish the publication date of 
Bruni’s History of the Florentine People. It also reminds us of the official charac- 
ter that the work immediately assumed in the eyes of contemporaries. By 1428/ 
1429, Bruni was no longer a mere private citizen of Florence: since December 
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1427 he had become chancellor of the Republic. His official duties involved 
him in the public defense of Florentine foreign policy. His letters as chancellor 
survive: they are testimony to his determination to justify Florentine actions 
in peace and in war, regardless of the circumstances. 4 Bruni’s commitment to 
his office was such that it encompassed other tasks as well: it was during his first 
months as chancellor that he was commissioned to write the above-mentioned 
Oration forNanni Strozzi, a piece of blatant wartime propaganda. 5 Other works 
of this kind followed. 6 

Bruni was of course no stranger to propaganda exercises. He had a long- 
standing association with the Florentine ruling elites. He had served as their 
unofficial spokesperson well before becoming their official one in 1427. The 
first installment of the History of the Florentine People needs to be seen in this 
context. By 1428 Florence was as a matter of fact in desperate need of a public 
relations boost, having performed rather badly in her most recent war with 
Milan. 7 The publication of Bruni’s History was no doubt intended to provide 
this. It publicized the earlier accomplishments of the city, chronicled its terri- 
torial expansion, and celebrated its triumphant growth into a major Italian 
power. Yet even so, it would be wrong to reduce the significance of Bruni’s 
History to its role as a vehicle of Florentine propaganda. The History is in fact 
a complex work woven out of many strands. It constitutes most importantly a 
sustained investigation into the Florentine past, both recent and remote. In 
times closer to our own, scholars have turned their attention to the study of 
Bruni’s historical methods. 8 They have been particularly impressed by his en- 
gagement with the sources, his robust revisionism, and his analytical approach 
to causation. Research has confirmed that Bruni delved more deeply into his 
city’s past than anyone before him. He was clearly dissatisfied with the fatality 
inscribed in the chronicle tradition, where events were so often seen as directed 
by the invisible hand of God. Against this tendency Bruni devised a model 
of historical explanation based primarily on human agency. This led him in 
turn to challenge the standard interpretations of key events as handed down 
in the chronicles, often by bringing to bear new material, archival and other- 
wise. 

Such features were certainly not common in Bruni’s day. Established practice 
called for chroniclers to reproduce earlier accounts as faithfully as possible, in 
accordance with the principle of autopsy. The fundamental prejudice in play 
here concerned the unshakeable belief in the primacy of immediate apprehen- 
sion. The eyewitness had absolute priority. 9 The account closest to the events 
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themselves was considered to be the most accurate, because the previous writer 
had either seen those events firsthand, or had at least had access to those who 
had. Chronicle writing thus consisted in collecting and reproducing earlier 
accounts, and only then adding — in accordance with the selfsame principle of 
autopsy — a section on one’s own times. Chronicling was thus by its very nature 
an act of both preservation and bearing witness. The ultimate goal of both ac- 
tivities was to pass on to future generations a record of past events. 

In Florence, the chronicle tradition was perhaps best represented by Giovanni, 
Matteo, and Filippo Villani, whose writings offered a continuous narrative from 
the origins of the world down to the year 1364. 10 Bruni knew and used these 
and other chronicles, but his History also marked a clean break with this tradi- 
tion. Bruni emphatically refused to accept earlier accounts as in any way nor- 
mative. He did not see himself as a mere eyewitness to his own times, whose 
testimony was to be added to a growing body of literature. On the contrary, 
he contended in his preface that the whole of Florentine history should be 
placed under renewed scrutiny. He indicated that he intended to reinvestigate 
and retell the city’s past from a fresh perspective. His aim, then, was not to 
reprise and extend, but to reexamine and reinterpret. With the appearance of 
Bruni’s History, a major paradigm shift in historical writing came into view. 11 
Bruni was effectively setting aside the time-honored practice of preserving the 
past for future generations. What he proposed in its place was a study of the 
past itself, earmarked primarily for use in the present. The methodological prin- 
ciple at work was ipso facto no longer that of autopsy, with its total reliance on 
immediate apprehension. Rather, Bruni’s approach presupposed the elabora- 
tion of a special method, one based on the construction of knowledge about 
the past through various forms of mediation. These latter included the critical 
questioning and probing of evidence, the use of conjecture, and a search for 
new sources of information that extended even into the archives. 

The significance of these changes is today widely acknowledged. Since the 
early twentieth century, modern scholars have tended to conceptualize them 
as constituting a methodological breakthrough and even as a foundational 
moment for the history discipline as currently practiced. 12 There is of course 
ample justification for such a view, as our previous comments suggest. It must 
be observed, however, that framing the question in this way brings us no closer 
to understanding how and why such changes took place, at this particular time 
and in this particular place. Nor is it entirely clear how the critical functions 
of Bruni’s historiography can be reconciled with the issues raised earlier, that 
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is, with the ideological dimensions of Bruni’s project, or with the fact that so 
often his revisionism is patriotically or otherwise motivated . 13 

Equally problematic is the question of classical literary influences. It should 
be stressed in this regard that Bruni’s project was not of an antiquarian kind. 
His interest did not lie in collecting, preserving, and cherishing artifacts and 
records of the past. In this sense, Bruni was quite unlike Livy, who recycled 
and revered the tales of early Rome, even while recognizing that they lacked 
credibility (“Datur haec venia antiquitati ”). 14 Brunis approach, byway of con- 
trast, was dominated by a strong rational streak that brooked no exceptions. 
His preface vigorously proclaimed his intention to rewrite early Florentine 
history without relying on the legends of old (“vulgaribus fabulosisque opin- 
ionibus reiectis”). It is true, of course, that he justified this move by invoking 
ancient precedent (“exemplo quorundam rerum scriptorum ”). 15 Yet in fact he 
had in mind here not Livy, but Thucydides, whose first book began with a 
sustained critique of the myths and legends surrounding early Greek history. 
Thucydides too expressed doubts about the value of autopsy “because those 
who were eye-witnesses . . . did not give the same reports . . . but reports vary- 
ing according to their championship of one side or the other, or according to 
their recollection” ( 1 . 22). Thucydides accordingly eschewed autopsy in favor of 
historical knowledge established through the critical examination of the sources. 
He offered his readers not history as entertainment, but history as a serious 
form of enquiry. 

As the first Western historian to read Thucydides since antiquity, Bruni could 
hardly have missed the significance of such a program. Yet even Thucydides pro- 
vided no real precedent for Bruni’s shift of history writing from being present- 
focused in the service of the future, to being past-focused in the service of the 
present . 16 However useful Greek historians like Thucydides and Polybius might 
have been — both as guides and exemplars — it remains difficult to believe that 
their sole reappearance on the scene could have triggered a radical reorientation 
of this kind. Literary influence alone cannot account for the sudden shift in 
priorities represented by a work like The History of the Florentine People. Other 
forces must certainly have come into play, and these too need to be identified 
if we are to find an explanation for the new developments in the field of his- 
tory that occurred in early fifteenth-century Florence. The changes need most 
importantly to be seen within the larger context of social and political trans- 
formation then underway. 
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From Laudatio to Historia 

The first six books of The History of the Florentine People may well have ap- 
peared only in 1428/1429, but they were the result of a long gestation process 
whose origins went right back to the beginnings of Bruni’s career as a humanist. 
The earliest traces of Bruni’s plans to write a history of Florence are to be found 
in his first important literary work, the Laudatio florentine urbis, probably writ- 
ten in the summer of 1404. 17 

As its title indicates, the Laudatio is essentially a panegyric of Florence. It is 
modeled on a Greek text of the second century a.d., the Panathenaicus of 
Aelius Aristides. Bruni’s Laudatio celebrates the power and glory of Florence 
as it basks in the afterglow of its triumph over its archenemy, Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan. The latter’s death by plague in September 1402, just 
as he seemed to be on the verge of establishing his dominance over northern 
and central Italy, signaled the sudden and total collapse of his hegemony. Bruni 
wrote the Laudatio in the atmosphere of feverish excitement that followed the 
demise of the Visconti system. The withdrawal of the Visconti armies opened 
the floodgates to a countercurrent of Florentine expansionism. Anything seemed 
possible. Florence stood poised on the threshold of destiny. Bruni did not 
blush to assert that the city should be acknowledged as the rightful heir to the 
universal empire of the ancient Romans. 18 This was an extravagant claim, as 
Bruni himself was to recognize many years later when it had earned him some 
well-deserved criticism. 19 

But with all its bluster and willful boastfulness, the Laudatio also contains 
some substance. One feature worthy of attention is the way the work fore- 
shadows the later History of the Florentine People. A key theme running through- 
out the Laudatio is the celebration of Florence’s success in overcoming its 
enemies. Bruni’s argument is that the city’s prosecution of successful wars is 
proof of its superiority. This topic requires demonstration, which can only 
lead towards a history. But at several points in the Laudatio, Bruni stresses that 
the constraints of the oratorical genre prevent him from indulging in full-scale 
historical narration. 20 Such a course, he says, would entail writing a major 
work, a history of Florence, in which the deeds of this remarkable city and its 
people might be showcased one by one. And Bruni adds that he himself hopes 
one day to produce just such a history: 

I can call to mind some very well fortified towns that Florence has captured . . . 

There have also been some outstanding feats of military skill performed by 
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the Florentine People fighting outside their own country. But this is not the 
place to describe many different wars, nor would it be possible to relate so 
many great feats. That would require a work of its own, and indeed a big one, 
which 1 hope I shall undertake sometime in the future. 21 

Here, then, is a clear indication that as early as 1404 Bruni already had in 
mind the history project that was later to become his life’s work. There is also 
more than a hint that the Laudatio was meant, at least in part, to be a sort of 
trial run for the larger historical work. One of the things Bruni is intent on 
doing in the Laudatio is to show off his abilities in the art of historical narra- 
tion. The first case where he does so concerns Emperor Henry VU’s siege of 
Florence in 1312. 22 The point here is to stress Florentine determination in the 
face of adversity. Other passages focus on Florentine military prowess, exercized 
sometimes in difficult terrain, as, for example, in the storming of Volterra in 
1254. 23 Such incidents appear to be chosen more or less at random, in order to 
illustrate a particular feature of Florentine excellence. Thus an instance where 
Florence came to the rescue of her allies in an early war against Pisa is intended 
as a demonstration of Florentine readiness to risk all for the sake of friends. 24 

The self-serving nature of these extended vignettes is obvious: Bruni is play- 
ing loose with the facts in order to make his adopted city a paragon of all the 
virtues. He himself was later to admit as much in a candid letter to his friend 
Francesco Pizolpasso, archbishop of Milan, in 1440. 25 In the same letter, he 
also justifies the procedure adopted by appealing to generic considerations. The 
genre of panegyric demands boastful praise, not truth: “History is one thing,” 
Bruni writes, “panegyric is another.” 26 This statement has sometimes been 
used to drive a wedge between the Laudatio of 1404 and the later History of the 
Florentine People. The assumption has been that Bruni’s letter to Pizolpasso can 
be taken at face value, and that Bruni’s History represents a more or less accu- 
rate account of the Florentine past, far removed from the deliberate distortions 
of the youthful Laudatio. But in actual fact, comparison of specific passages 
suggests that the gap between the two works is not as wide as might at first be 
imagined. Some of the historical descriptions reproduced in both works are 
identical, or very nearly so. Others reveal subtle differences, but they are, as a 
rule, differences of degree rather than of substance. The narrative of the Flor- 
entines coming to the aid of the Tucchesi against Pisa in 1252 is virtually identi- 
cal in the Laudatio and in the History . 27 Bruni even recycles some of the same 
sentences and phrases. 28 Where the narratives diverge — as, for example, in the 
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case ofVolterra, or that of Henry VII at the gates of Florence — the differences 
are largely due to matters of style and presentation. Thus with Henry’s siege 
of Florence as told in the Laudatio, Bruni refers directly to the parallel with 
Hannibal at the gates of Rome. And he adapts from Livy XXVI. io-ii the an- 
ecdote used to explain the enemy’s departure. These trappings make no ap- 
pearance in the account later written for the History, where Bruni adopts a more 
sober style of narration. 29 

On the whole, the historical passages in the Laudatio tend to prefigure the 
corresponding passages later to be incorporated into the History of the Floren- 
tine People. This is true even in the case of the war with Giangaleazzo Visconti, 
though once again it must be admitted that exaggeration of Florentine prowess 
colors the account given in the Laudatio, according to the rules of the genre. 30 
Even in passages as purple as these, Bruni appears to be advertising his wares 
as a potential narrator of Florentine history. He stresses the need for more 
development. He mentions time and time again that these previews of Floren- 
tine history are just that: mere snippets whose full-scale elaboration is post- 
poned until such time as he will be in a position to furnish an extended work. 

The close connection between the Laudatio and the History comes across at 
its clearest in the narration of the years of struggle that followed the defeat of 
the Florentine Guelfs at Montaperti in 1260. In the Laudatio, Bruni chronicles 
in synthesis the main points. 31 He relates how the Florentine Guelfs were forced 
to abandon Florence after their defeat. He then tells of their wanderings and 
finally of their alignment with Charles of Anjou against their archenemy, 
Manfred. But here Bruni’s narrative suddenly grinds to a halt. “I would really 
like,” he writes, “to describe in detail the great courage that the Florentines 
displayed on that occasion, but this is not the place for a lengthy narrative.” 32 
As in other instances, Bruni’s message is clear: a description of the Battle of 
Benevento (1266) would more properly be the subject of a history; it cannot 
be accommodated within the confines of the Laudatio. 

There is a definite hint here of the major history to come, should the ap- 
propriate support be forthcoming. A glance at Book II of the History of the 
Florentine People shows, moreover, that the passage in the Laudatio actually 
provides the general outline for the more extended narration contained in the 
History ; 33 This time the correspondence is an almost exact one, making allow- 
ances for the generic differences alluded to earlier. In the History Bruni does 
not (as he had done in the Laudatio ) compare the Florentine Guelf abandon- 
ment of Florence to the Athenian evacuation of Athens in 480 b.c. Instead, he 
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explains in greater detail the reasoning behind the Guelf decision, firmly reject- 
ing the criticism of this move voiced by Florentine chroniclers like Giovanni 
Villani. 34 In the History, Bruni also fulfills the promise made in the Landatio 
to provide a detailed account of the Battle of Benevento, complete with all the 
required classical features. 

The Laudatio can thus be seen as a sort of trial run for the History, and at 
the same time as an advertisement for the skills of the potential author of the 
future work. It reflects a time when confidence was running high in Florentine 
ruling circles. As the aspirations of the Florentine leadership soared, a need 
emerged to forge new cultural tools commensurate with nascent political am- 
bitions. The Laudatio was a partial response to this need, but so too was the 
proposal for a fresh account of the history of Florence. 

Certain passages in the Laudatio provide clues as to the support base for 
such cultural projects. Brunis review of the events of the 1260s is in fact en- 
closed within a sort of homage to the Parte Guelfa. The whole purpose behind 
this section is in fact to celebrate the origins of the Parte. It was when the 
Guelfs returned to Florence after Benevento, writes Bruni, that they expelled 
the Ghibellines and founded the Parte Guelfa. Bruni then devotes a brief section 
to explaining the function of the Parte as a sort of overseer of Guelf orthodoxy: 
“What the censors were to Rome, the Areopagites to Athens, the ephors to 
Sparta, these heads of the Parte Guelfa are to the city of Florence.” 35 Bruni, in 
other words, is here placing the Parte Guelfa at the very center of Florentine 
political life. His account of the 1260s is pitched in the direction of the con- 
temporary leaders of the Parte and is meant to encourage interest in that quar- 
ter in the project for a full-scale history. When he actually comes to write the 
History itself, Bruni takes his praise for the Parte one step further by claiming 
he can document its existence even prior to the Battle of Benevento. 36 

The relevance of such appeals to the glorious past of the Parte needs to be 
stressed. To be sure, in the early years of the fifteenth century Guelfism was no 
longer what it had been in previous times. In particular, the traditional Guelf 
loyalty to the Church had — in the aftermath of the War of the Eight Saints and 
the Schism — gradually been replaced by a commitment to Florentine sover- 
eignty, or libertasd 7 Yet the Parte continued to be a force to be reckoned with. 
It still held a preeminent position within the framework of the city’s institu- 
tions. Membership in the Parte was to a large extent identical with member- 
ship in the ruling group that controlled access to office. A history of the kind 
Bruni proposed must of necessity promise to rehearse in detail the origins of 
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the Parte. The Laudatio holds out this promise, but it does so in such a way as 
to suggest that there was already at this stage a mutual understanding between 
the future historian and his sponsors. The very prominence accorded to the 
Parte, as well as the strategic position of this section as a concluding flourish, 
suggest some kind of tacit agreement. 

We gain a further glimpse of this agreement a few years later. By this time 
Bruni had left Florence for more lucrative employment in the curia. A letter to 
his friend Niccolo Niccoli of 23 December 1406 sums up the situation. Bruni 
is satisfied with his circumstances in Rome. He is on good terms with the new 
pope, Gregory XII. Yet a section of the letter suggests that Bruni is still holding 
open the possibility of writing the proposed history of Florence. Indeed, Niccoli 
appears to be acting as an intermediary between Bruni and the circles in Flor- 
ence interested in pursuing the proposal. The proposition floated by Niccoli at 
this stage has to do with a desire to see Bruni revise the Laudatio to include an 
account of the recent Florentine acquisition of Pisa, a feat accomplished in 
October 1406. Bruni’s reply is to reiterate what he had already so strongly im- 
plied in the Laudatio itself: such narratives require full-blown history. Niccoli 
should take a clear message back to the citizens on whose behalf he has writ- 
ten: they need to consider engaging the services of a capable historian. 38 

Bruni wrote this letter in the rush of optimism brought on by the recent 
elevation of Gregory XII to the papacy. This event was widely seen as a step 
towards ending the Schism that had split the Church since 1378, and that had 
considerably weakened its power and prestige. Bruni was at the very center of 
the action. He was a close collaborator of Gregory, and he hoped to play a key 
role in the upcoming reconciliation process. It was Bruni himself who, as he 
proudly boasted, penned Gregory’s letter inviting the rival pontiff to a meeting 
where outstanding issues might be resolved. As it turned out, however, the meet- 
ing never took place. The Schism persisted. Meanwhile, Bruni’s influence in 
the curia continued to grow. He was especially powerful under the ill-fated reign 
of John XXIII. 39 Yet even in these years of frenetic dealings in Church affairs, 
Bruni never completely lost sight of Florence. Moreover, his correspondence 
provides a significant clue as to the identity of at least one of the Florentine 
oligarchs whose interest in Bruni’s literary plans never waned. Once again, the 
go-between in these negotiations was Niccoli. Throughout the years of Bruni’s 
service in the curia, Niccoli acted as his unofficial literary agent in Florence. 
Niccoli’s role was to keep the lines of communication open. Thus at some point 
in the latter part of the year 1407, he wrote to Bruni about yet another project. 
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a funeral oration for Coluccio Salutati, who had died the year before. Bruni’s 
reply on 17 December 1407 suggests that Niccoli had written on behalf of one of 
the most important figures in the Florentine ruling group: Filippo Corsini. 40 
The intention seems to have been to commission a Laudatio Colucii from the 
most outstanding of Salutati’s disciples. This reading is consistent with earlier 
plans to make Bruni Salutati’s successor in the chancery. The basic idea was to 
lure Bruni back to Florence where he would continue his literary production 
in praise of the city and its institutions. These plans were momentarily success- 
ful between December 1410 and April 1411, when Bruni briefly served as in- 
terim chancellor. 41 But even as he returned to the curia once again after that 
experience, Bruni’s links to the Florentine ruling class remained strong. His 
close ties with powerful figures like Palla di Nofri Strozzi, Nicola di Vieri de’ 
Medici, and other members of the oligarchy persisted. His correspondence 
shows him maintaining these friendships throughout his decade of almost 
continuous absence from Florence. Another sign of this continuity is Bruni’s 
marriage in 1412 to Tommasa della Fioraia, whose father, Simone, was a bona 
fide member of the inner circle of Florentine power brokers. 42 

It should therefore come as no surprise to learn that Bruni began work on 
the History of the Florentine People shortly after his definitive return to Florence 
in March 1415. Poggio perhaps put it best when he wrote almost thirty years 
later that Bruni, having at last established himself permanently in the city by 
the Arno, immediately turned to the realization of this historical project. 43 
The implication was that Bruni was setting out to honor a preexisting com- 
mitment. Subsequent events appear to confirm this point. On 2 January 1416, 
Bruni announced to Poggio the completion of the first of what would become 
twelve books. 44 Not long afterwards he made a formal request to the Signoria 
in which he laid out his case for obtaining Florentine citizenship, along with 
tax exemptions. Both were approved, presumably as a quid pro quo. In return 
for the granting of these rather extraordinary privileges, Bruni was in effect put- 
ting himself under contract to produce the remainder of his History f 

It is true, of course, that no explicit recognition of such a deal appears in 
the provisions of 1416. The document only alludes in a general sort of way to 
the privileges being granted so that Bruni would be free to pursue his literary 
studies. 46 Poggio, however, posits a connection between the grant of 1416 and 
the writing of the History. Moreover, this connection emerges quite explicitly 
in the provisions confirming and extending Bruni’s privileges in 1439. 47 These 
latter documents unambiguously state that in 1439 Bruni is being rewarded for 
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having by then written nine books of the History. The reasonable inference 
drawn by recent scholars has been to see this second concession — which delib- 
erately harks back to the first — as clarifying the motivations behind the con- 
cession of 1416. 48 Bruni therefore should not be construed as the independent 
historian conjured up by Hans Baron and other early twentieth-century schol- 
ars. 49 He labored under an agreement, however informal, to produce work that 
would express the aspirations and ethos of those in power. His commitment 
to write Florentine history was in this sense an extension of the work he had 
begun in the Laudatio. 



New Beginnings 

It is also true, however, that the writing of the History of the Florentine People 
took Bruni into new territory. More than ten years, after all, had passed since 
the summer of 1404. Bruni himself was no longer the raw youth who had 
penned the somewhat na'ive praises of the Laudatio. His decade in the service 
of several popes had seen him involved at the highest level in Italian and Eu- 
ropean politics. He returned to Florence hardened by the experiences chron- 
icled in his letters. Many of these convey a grim picture of the instability and 
turbulence that reigned during the Schism. 50 More importantly still, perhaps, 
Bruni returned to a very different city from the one he had left in 1405. Much 
had happened in the intervening decade to change forever the political land- 
scape of Florence. The aftermath of the Visconti demise had seen Florence set 
out on a race towards conquest of its own. The occupation of Pisa and its port 
in 1406 brought not only commercial advantage but enhanced prestige and 
new responsibilities. It also brought Florence face to face with new challenges, 
such as that posed by the ambitious King Ladislas of Naples. The latter’s death 
in the summer of 1414 promised to pave the way to still further expansion. 
Great things were in store, perhaps even greater than those imagined in the 
somewhat similar circumstances of 1402. 51 

Bruni’s preface to the History of the Florentine People — probably written in 
1415 along with Book I 52 — captures the new mood. The preface opens on a 
triumphal note that is reminiscent of the Laudatio, though on an even grander 
scale. Florence has emerged as a major power thanks to its recent success in 
subjugating Pisa. The magnitude of this event is such that it warrants com- 
parison with the victory of ancient Rome over Carthage: “What attracted me,” 
Bruni writes, “was the greatness of the actions this People performed: first its 
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various internal struggles, then its admirable exploits against its immediate 
neighbors, and finally, in our own time, its struggle as a great power against the 
all-powerful Duke of Milan and the aggressive King Ladislas ... In addition 
there is the conquest of Pisa, and if one considers the clash of characters, the 
rivalry for power, and the ultimate outcome, I think it fair to call that city 
another Carthage.” 53 Behind the hyperbole in such a statement lies a clear 
recognition of the more fundamental process of change then under way: Flor- 
ence was already well advanced along the path of transition from city-state to 
territorial state. The conquest of Pisa can be seen as the crucial turning point. 
The most tangible indicator of change is perhaps the revision of the Statutes un- 
dertaken in 1408—1409, wherein there are discernible signs of a shift in think- 
ing. Jurists and statesmen alike were readjusting the patterns of administrative 
legalism in order to accommodate the new territorial dimensions of the Flor- 
entine polity. 54 One of their chief concerns was the achievement of a higher 
degree of integration between the city of Florence and its subject territories. 
Older distinctions began to give way before the idea of a political society not 
limited by the physical constraints of the urbs, enclosed within its walls and 
fortifications. Bruni himself gave voice to such a concept in a letter to Niccoli 
concerning the antiquities of Rimini, dated 20 February 1409. 55 Too many, he 
writes, are confused about the distinction between the Latin words urbs and 
civitas. The difference is not one of size but of substance. The word urbs refers 
to the physical city, whereas the civitas is more properly to be seen in Cicero- 
nian terms as a “gathering of men bound together in the name of justice, and 
living according to the same laws” (“congregatio hominum iure sociatorum, et 
eisdem legibus viventium”). 56 As a consequence, a citizen, or civis, is not a city 
dweller but a member of a political society, or civitas, as so defined. 

By 1409 Bruni was well and truly in the vanguard of those who were re- 
thinking the basic categories of political organization in the light of recent 
developments. Through Niccoli he was providing learned commentary as a 
guide to new directions in key policy areas. The sudden expansion of the Floren- 
tine territorial dominions post-1402 posed fresh challenges. Bruni delved deep 
into classical lore and came up with radical solutions. Taken to their logical 
conclusion, Bruni’s ideas would have led to the abolition of the distinction — 
fundamental in the medieval Italian commune — between cives and comitatini, 
between city dwellers with full political rights and those living in the comitatus, 
or contado, who were commonly excluded. 57 Indeed, his ideas were not with- 
out effect. Niccoli appears to have relayed them through the proper channels. 
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Bruni’s reformulation of the urbs/civitas question thus found its way into the 
revised statutes, even though it was later rejected as too radical. 

The episode nevertheless highlights an important difference between the 
earlier Laudatio and the History of the Florentine People. The protagonist of 
the Laudatio was the city of Florence, as reflected in the work’s title (Laudatio 
florentine urbis), as well as in its content. The protagonist of the History is a 
new entity, the people, or populus, a fact that is also reflected in both title and 
contents. What did Bruni mean by this use of the term populus? The answer to 
this question is far from easy to discern, if only because the word itself has 
multiple meanings within late medieval/early Renaissance political language. 
Two usages nevertheless stand out from the rest. On the one hand, the word 
populus refers to a specific social group within the medieval Italian commune: 
the popolo, a group or groups comprising a broad spectrum of bankers, nota- 
ries, artisans, and tradesmen. 58 The history of late medieval Florence is largely 
the story of how the popolo — organized under the banner of Guelfism — 
achieved political dominance. Bruni himself tells this tale, and thus his use of 
the word populus is often reflective of this first meaning, especially in the early 
books of the History. : 59 But there is also a second sense in which he uses the 
term. Riccardo Fubini in particular has argued that the expression populus 
florentinus in Bruni’s title (and elsewhere) has a Romanistic ring. 60 The very 
first lines of the preface, with their promise to relate the res gestae florentini 
populi, echo the res gestae populi romani of Livy and other ancient historians. 61 
More importantly still, the use of populus florentinus in this sense evokes Ro- 
man law, and in particular the notion of sovereignty as vested in the populus 
romanus. While medieval discussions as to exactly what this latter entity might 
be were inconclusive, Bruni himself was eventually to express the view that in 
his own day the populus romanus was a thing of the past. 62 And given that he 
came to regard the populus romanus as “dead and buried,” his use of the term 
populus florentinus may well be highly charged — as Fubini has argued — with a 
nascent connotation of sovereignty. 63 In other words, the populus romanus 
having come to an end, the populus florentinus becomes the basis for the elabo- 
ration of a modern notion of the sovereign state. 

The use of the term populus florentinus was thus Bruni’s way of acknowledg- 
ing the post-1402 emergence of a new political subject. The protagonist of the 
History is no longer the city but the state, or perhaps more specifically the 
project of statehood then in formation. 64 Bruni sometimes uses the term pop- 
ulus florentinus to designate this new entity, though his usage is by no means 
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consistent. He can also adopt the word civitas, in the sense prefigured in the 
letter to Niccoli of 1409. Both terms, and others still, represent somewhat 
imperfect attempts to capture an emerging political reality for which there was 
as yet no precise terminology available. 

Bruni’s History of the Florentine People, however, is meant not simply to 
describe but also to justify the evolution of events. Here it is important to note 
Bruni’s reluctance to recycle the ideological baggage he had floated in the 
Laudatio. In the earlier work, the justification for impending Florentine ex- 
pansionism was said to derive from the city’s status as the rightful heir to an- 
cient Rome, and more particularly still to Rome in its most dynamic period of 
growth. Now in the first book of the History we have an important change of 
direction. Bruni is no longer seeking to establish Florentine claims to conquest 
exclusively on the basis of the Roman heritage. The Florentine territorial state 
of the early fifteenth century is no mere extension of ancient Rome, a nai've 
idea at best, as Bruni himself would later concede. Rather, the populus floren- 
tinus is presented as a sovereign entity whose legitimacy is not solely depen- 
dent on the Roman legacy. Its true origins can indeed be traced back in time 
much further than those of Rome itself, back to ancient Etruria. 

Modern scholarship concerning the first book of the History of the Floren- 
tine People has understandably revolved around Bruni’s demythologizing of 
the legends surrounding the foundation of the city of Florence. 65 Bruni famously 
begins his History by brushing aside the myth — duly enshrined in the city 
chronicles down to the time ofVillani and indeed well beyond — of Florence’s 
foundation by Julius Caesar. According to this time-honored tradition, Flor- 
ence was founded in the aftermath of Caesar’s deliberate destruction of the 
ancient yet rebellious city of Fiesole. 66 The town was originally supposed to be 
named after Caesar, and only later came to be called Florence. But Bruni pays 
no homage to such legends. His first book opens with the shocking news — 
based as it turns out on a thoroughgoing investigation into a wide array of 
ancient sources — that Florence was founded not by Caesar but by veterans of 
Sulla’s campaigns, and thus came into existence considerably earlier than was 
commonly thought. 67 Bruni’s break with the established traditions of city his- 
toriography could hardly be more abrupt. 

There has been a long-standing tendency in Bruni studies to present the 
opening pages of the History as an example of nascent historical criticism, and 
there is ample justification for this view. 68 It also seems appropriate, however, 
to bear in mind some of the contextual features we have covered thus far. The 
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idea that history should deal critically with myths and common beliefs is some- 
thing Bruni could find spelled out in the first book of Thucydides. As for the 
repositioning of the city’s origins in the time of Sulla, Bruni was in fact build- 
ing his case on the achievements of earlier humanist classical scholarship, in- 
cluding that of his former mentor, Salutati . 69 What is truly striking in this first 
book of the History is the boldness of Bruni’s break with accumulated tradition 
in a genre of writing where there was an expectation that such tradition would 
be respected. Such a violation of normal protocol was possible only within the 
wider context of social and political dislocation we have described above. 

Bruni’s rejection of the version of origins enshrined in the chronicle tradi- 
tion is in fact only the first in a series of steps geared to bringing the city’s 
history into line with a new set of priorities. Of equal importance is the way 
Bruni reconceptualizes the role played by the Roman legacy in shaping Flor- 
ence’s destiny. As we have seen, it was customary to present Rome as the touch- 
stone of Florentine power, and Bruni respected this view in the Laudatio. 
Now, however, in the first book of the History, Bruni questions whether the 
Roman connection should really be seen as an asset. While recognizing the fact 
that Florence owed its foundation to the Romans, Bruni also emphasizes that 
the city had no chance to develop its potential as long as Rome prospered . 70 
Far from seeing ancient Rome as a positive force with which Florence could 
and should identify, Bruni stresses how from the very beginning Roman power 
overshadowed the struggling city and prevented its expansion. He describes 
the newly founded Florence as literally suffocating under the weight of her 
mighty neighbor. As long as the city was under Roman rule, he writes, “she 
could not augment her borders by war, nor indeed wage war at all; nor could 
she boast splendid magistrates, since their jurisdiction was narrowly circum- 
scribed and subject to Roman officials .” 71 Bruni thus posits Florence’s subjection 
to ancient Roman authority as a hindrance to the city’s growth. Of particular 
interest here is Bruni’s formulation of those functions that were denied Flor- 
ence in Roman times: the right to wage war, to conquer and administer new 
territory, and to invest her magistrates with the fullness of power within her 
own dominions. These were the very rights and prerogatives that formed the 
core of the Florentine oligarchy’s claim to sovereignty in the early fifteenth 
century . 72 

Bruni’s first book not only coincides with the political program of the oli- 
garchy, but it also contributes to that program by providing it with a new ideo- 
logical underpinning. Having reduced Rome to a historical force of dubious 
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value, Bruni proceeds to develop a counternarrative of origins, based on a re- 
vised version of local history. From this point on, in fact, Bruni dedicates 
much of his first book to elaborating what one scholar has called the “Etruscan 
myth .” 73 This term refers to Bruni’s extended coverage of the ancient Etrus- 
cans. Bruni begins by stressing the antiquity of the Etruscan civilization, not- 
ing that it flourished across a wide stretch of Italy long before the rise of Rome. 
He then examines the structure of Etruscan society, before passing on to 
chronicle in some detail its struggle to defend itself against the rising power of 
Rome . 74 Rome’s ultimate victory comes only at great cost, after a long series of 
protracted wars in which the Etruscans gave as good as they got. Etruria de- 
clined from this point on, overshadowed by Rome. But this is not the end of 
the story. Bruni moves on from here to his famous discussion on the decadence 
of Rome under the emperors. He then describes the barbarian invasions, dur- 
ing which the empire in the West effectively came to an end. “When the bar- 
barians then took over Italy,” he writes, “the western empire ceased to exist” 
(“Occupantibus deinde Italiam barbaris occidentale cessavit imperium ”). 75 
The end of Roman power leads, it is true, to several attempts at revival, most 
notably that of Charlemagne. But Bruni casts serious doubts over the question 
as to whether the restored empire of Charlemagne could rightfully claim con- 
tinuity with ancient Rome. Moreover, Bruni clearly views the medieval empire 
of his own day as a mere shadow of its former self . 76 The Germanic emperors 
no longer inhabit Italy, and their political activities are only sporadically con- 
cerned with the affairs of the peninsula. The resulting power vacuum has set 
the scene for the return to prominence of the Italian cities, and particularly of 
the Etruscan cities that had lain for so long dormant. 

In the first book of the History, then, Bruni no longer adheres to the stan- 
dard picture of Rome as the ultimate source of power and authority. Nor does 
he align Florence primarily as the heir to Rome, as he had previously done — 
following Salutati — in the Laudatio. Instead, Bruni steps outside these famil- 
iar parameters to forge a new view, one based on the waxing, waning, and 
waxing again of Etruria. The key to this Etruscan story is continuity. Even 
under the Roman system at the height of its power, writes Bruni, Etruria never 
completely perished . 77 Its vitality is one of the secrets behind the revival of the 
medieval Tuscan cities in times closer to Bruni’s own. 

The very continuity of Etruria places it in sharp contrast to Rome, whose 
history Bruni characterizes as highly discontinuous. As noted above, Bruni 
refuses to subscribe wholeheartedly to the standard view of a Roman empire 
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fully restored by Charlemagne . 78 On the local level, too, his History fails to pay 
the required homage to the traditional Guelf myths concerning the destruc- 
tion of Florence by Totila and its refoundation by Charlemagne . 79 In casting 
aside such baggage, Bruni was of course living up to the promise made in the 
preface of the work: to reject the stuff of popular legend (“vulgaribus fabulo- 
sisque opinionibus reiectis ”). 80 But his disregard for this outmoded material 
also created the need for an alternative narrative to fill the void. A new ratio- 
nale had to be found to justify and support the existence of the modern Flor- 
entine state. This led Bruni to elaborate what has been dubbed the myth, or 
countermyth, of ancient Etruria, presented as an entity consisting of federated 
cities whose territory had once encompassed a vast expanse of Italy. He admit- 
ted that many Etruscan cities had perished in the intervening centuries: Caere, 
Tarquinii, Populonia, and Luna were no more . 81 But it was also true to say that 
other cities — Pisa, Perugia, Siena, and of course Florence itself — had in the 
meantime recovered to take their place . 82 

Etruria thus not only predated Rome, but it also continued to exist after 
Romes demise. In Bruni’s own day it was flourishing again, though it still suf- 
fered from its chronic problem of disunity. Bruni presents Florence as the 
leading power in the region and implicitly invests her with a unifying mission. 
His vision — though by no means mapped out in full detail — is of a territorial 
state of vast extent, with Florence as its capital. This vision has no need of le- 
gitimization by appeal to the Roman framework, either legal or historical. It 
stands apart from established traditions. Its touchstone is the mythical Etruria. 
This helps us to understand how Bruni could distance himself from the Ro- 
man/Carolingian lore once dear to Florentine Guelf tradition. Bruni’s failure 
to respect these legends has often been portrayed as motivated by a concern to 
establish the truth about early Florentine history, and there is no denying the 
strong rational strain in his approach . 83 At the same time, it needs to be rec- 
ognized that Bruni’s critical insights were intimately linked to an exceptional 
political moment. They were also accompanied by the elaboration of new my- 
thologies, geared to the interests of the ruling elites, and destined to become a 
powerful tool in their hands. 

A final point needs to be made concerning our use of the term “myth.” 
While Bruni’s Etruria can be fairly described as “mythical” due to its remoteness 
in time, it is nevertheless not without historical substance. Bruni indeed stresses 
that the information he presents is based on the most reliable ancient au- 
thorities . 84 In this first book of the History, he is reluctant to be more specific. 
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perhaps out of respect for the generic constraints that required historians work- 
ing within a classicizing paradigm to refrain from extensive discussion of their 
sources. But a few years later, in 1418, Bruni had the opportunity to refine his 
coverage of ancient Etruria. The occasion was a request from Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga, asking for clarification as to the true origins of the city of Mantua. 
Bruni responded with his treatise De origine urbis Mantuae, where he showed 
that Mantua’s foundation too could be traced back to the Etruscans. 85 The result- 
ing work recycles much of the same material Bruni had used in the first book 
of the History, but with one significant difference: it lists the sources for each 
and every stage of his argument. In the De origine, in fact, Bruni divides his treat- 
ment into two parts: the first containing the narratio, the second citing the 
supporting documentation ad verbum , 86 In this second section, Bruni collates 
the information drawn from his chief authorities (Livy, Pliny, and Virgil) with 
the testimony of other authors, including Horace, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch, and Servius. He also makes the purpose of this exercise quite clear, 
telling Gonzaga that the sources are being exhaustively listed “so that you will 
not think that we have simply made up what we have just related about the 
Etruscans.” 87 

While containing elements of the mythical, then, Bruni’s Etruscanology 
boasts a solid grounding in the key sources. It is in this sense to be sharply 
distinguished from the fables of the poets. Bruni himself is highly critical of 
Dante’s version of the origins of Mantua, which he denounces as completely 
devoid of credibility. It would be the height of folly, he writes, to accept at face 
value such childish inventions as the story of the seer Manto. 88 Dante, he adds 
significantly, is unable to produce a single shred of evidence to back his claim. 89 
Bruni’s reply to Gianfrancesco Gonzaga thus offers a novel perspective on the 
question of origins, one based not on fable but on an appeal to historical proof. 
It illustrates how a new methodology could be used not only to debunk earlier 
myths but also to replace them with more sophisticated versions of the rela- 
tionship between the present and the remote past. 

History and Statecraft 

By early 1416 Bruni had laid the foundations for a new, officially sanctioned 
history of the Florentine state. What emerged over the next decades can rea- 
sonably be defined as the beginnings of a new trend in historical writing. The 
key to Bruni’s innovations, however, is not to be sought simply in his use of 
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archival documents or in his critical attitude towards the sources. Important 
as they are, these features have precedents in previous historiography. 90 What 
was truly novel in Bruni was the central core of the enterprise itself: his setting 
out to write the history of a modern polity, whose rationale he located outside 
the framework of Roman law and lore. The realization of such a project was 
rife with implications. It necessitated, as we have seen, a critical reassessment 
of the origin myths associated with the more conservative traditions of the 
medieval commune. It also entailed the elaboration of a countermyth that 
could provide a backdrop to the expansionism of the dynamic Florentine polity 
that was emerging in the early fifteenth century. 

Bruni’s brief, however, did not stop with origins and early history. The in- 
tention mapped out in the Laudatio was to produce a detailed account of 
modern Florentine history. This meant that Book I — the book of origins and 
early history completed by 1416 — was to be followed by a continuous narrative 
extending down to Bruni’s own times. In the event, Bruni chose the year 1250 
as the starting point for Book II, his reason being that that year saw the mo- 
mentous shift of power to the popolod 1 Here, then, according to Bruni was the 
precise moment in time from which the Florentine polity began its evolution 
towards the point it had reached by the early 1400s. It was also the period in 
which more complete records had begun to be kept. Bruni was in a position 
to study these, and he integrated some of them into his narrative. 92 His pur- 
pose in doing so was to provide a clearer picture of the chain of events leading 
up to the present state of affairs. His account paid particular attention to the 
elaboration of the institutions of government within the city and to the exten- 
sion of its territorial dominions without: “For history has two parts or limbs, 
as it were — foreign and domestic affairs — and it should be understood that 
domestic conditions are as important to comprehend as foreign wars.” 93 

An important question concerns the need for a new narrative of the Floren- 
tine past. Bruni’s point of departure was to dismiss all previous accounts as 
inadequate. His aim was not to add an update to existing chronicles; it was to 
rewrite them. 94 By starting his own history in the year 1250 Bruni was actually 
throwing down a challenge. He would provide a fresh look at the recent past. 
His account would surpass in scope and accuracy anything that had been at- 
tempted in the field so far. It would thus replace the quaint stories spun by the 
Villani chroniclers. It would do so through a more sophisticated handling of 
the material, a more thoroughgoing investigation of the sources, and a more 
rigorous analysis of key events. 
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Bruni shows a high degree of interest in these issues in his preface. 95 He 
makes it clear that he intends to set out on a new path. Moreover, this was no 
rhetorical claim. In the next chapter, we will document the strain of robust 
revisionism that marks Bruni’s History as a milestone achievement. For now, 
however, it is more important to speculate on what triggered this change of 
direction. Certainly the factors we have listed so far weighed heavily. But these 
blend with others still to be covered. One of these takes us back to the close 
ties that linked Bruni to a number of the leading Florentine oligarchs. These 
ties were so strong that it is legitimate to suggest that the oligarchy not only 
commissioned Bruni’s History but also constituted its primary target audience, 
at least initially. While this assertion may be difficult to prove in any absolute 
way, the indications in its favor are strong. They include Bruni’s consignment 
of the completed books to the Florentine Signoria, in conformity with inten- 
tions formulated much earlier, as well as the high proportion of surviving 
manuscripts known to have belonged to the Florentine ruling group or their 
circle. 96 Also significant is Bruni’s collaboration with Rinaldo degli Albizzi — a 
leading member of the oligarchy — on the revision of the Statutes of the Parte 
Guelfa, completed in 1420, as well as his addressing to the same Rinaldo the 
treatise De militia (1421). 97 

In the History, Bruni was striving to produce a vision of the Florentine past 
that would express the aspirations, values, and ethos of his patrons, the oli- 
garchs. 98 In order to understand more fully the dynamics behind the new 
history we therefore need to consider the political culture that characterized 
the Florentine ruling group in this period. This group was composed of the 
sixty- or seventy-odd most influential figures in the inner circle of the oligar- 
chy. 99 Gene Brucker has produced the best account to date of the ethos these 
men developed and shared during the first decades of the fifteenth century. 
Brucker’s picture is of a relatively compact group that exercised power by con- 
trolling access to office. While the outward trappings of government contin- 
ued to exhibit the traditional patterns, the inner workings came to be restricted 
to a narrow elite. The tendency towards limited access accelerated in the years 
from 1402 to 1414. These are the years when Florence began to expand its 
power in the wake of the Visconti collapse. The opportunities for expansion 
were matched — in Brucker’s view — by increased pressures. The Florentine 
leadership rose to the challenge. Brucker charts the changing political climate 
by tuning in to the discussions recorded in the minutes of the Consulte e prat- 
iche, a running summary of consultations held by key members of the oligar- 
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chy. These consultations took place at regular intervals. Their purpose was to 
canvass a range of influential opinion regarding policy decisions. The records of 
these meetings stretch back to the time of Salutati and beyond. It was indeed 
one of the duties of the chancellor to keep and file the minutes of the various 
views expressed. 

Brucker’s analysis of the Consulte e pratiche reveals the period 1402-1414 to 
have been a time of change in the manner of conducting these discussions. 100 
His shorthand for describing the character of this change is to say that Floren- 
tine politics moved from a corporate to an elitist framework. Throughout the 
period of Salutati’s chancellorship (1376-1406), discussions tended to proceed 
on the traditional, corporate basis. That is, speakers in the Consulte acted as 
representatives of the special groups to which they belonged, and whose inter- 
ests they were expected to defend. Interventions in the debates were seen as an 
opportunity to express the views of a particular guild, parish, or confraternity. 
What Brucker shows is that in the immediate post-Salutati years — presumably 
under the pressure of events — the terms in which discussions took place un- 
derwent a radical transformation. 101 Speakers began to adopt a more rigor- 
ously analytical posture. They lodged their appeals not on the basis of special 
interests but on that of expertise and experience. Most importantly of all, 
perhaps — at least from our point of view — they turned increasingly to his- 
torical example as a means of bolstering their arguments in favor of this or that 
policy decision. 

History, in other words, became the touchstone for political decision mak- 
ing among the Florentine elite. Soon the belief ran strong that the past pro- 
vided the surest guide to action to be taken in the present. 102 The idea itself, of 
course, was hardly new. It was a commonplace of Ciceronian derivation. The 
phrase historia magistra vitae, however, had moral connotations that were largely 
absent from the Florentine discussions. 103 What the speakers in the Consulte e 
pratiche were referring to had nothing to do with the value of history as a 
source of moral improvement. Their concerns were wholly focused on political 
success. The idea they meant to express in their statements of principle was 
that past experience offered a valid tool for policy analysis. By looking at ear- 
lier experience, statesmen could learn to avoid previous mistakes and choose 
the right course of action in the here and now. 104 

Brucker’s analysis is significant in a number of ways. First, it shows how the 
Florentine ruling group embraced a novel approach to policy formation by 
recognizing the utility of historical analogy. Second, it reveals that the history 
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used as a source in these discussions was not — as one might have expected — 
drawn exclusively from ancient Rome. Rather, speakers tended more often 
than not to look to Florentine history for their examples, and especially to 
Florentine history of the previous century or so. Thus Agnolo Pandolfini — 
after appealing to the general principle of knowledge about the past (“experi- 
entia rerum praeteritarum”) as the best guide to decision making — urged the 
city fathers not to entrust their fate to King Ladislas. History showed that the 
interests of princes were incompatible with those of a free people. In order to 
prove this point, Pandolfini cited a host of examples drawn from Florentine 
experience: “Duke [Stephen] of Bavaria who accepted a bribe from the Count 
of Virtu just as he was about to enter Italy; the count of Armagnac; emperor 
Rupert; the duke of Athens; the duke of Calabria .” 105 

Pandolfini s speech dates from 1413. Like many of the other samples Brucker 
lists, it reflects a strong belief in the specific value of Florentine history as a 
source of guidance. The prevalence of such views within the ruling group at 
this particular time is a significant indicator of the motivations that lay behind 
the commissioning of Bruni to produce an updated account of the recent 
Florentine past. Pandolfini himself was a humanist and close friend of Bruni. 106 
The events he lists in the speech quoted above are the very same ones that were 
to form the backbone of Brunis History of the Florentine People. Speakers in 
the debates included Filippo Corsini, along with others who took a special 
interest in Brunis literary work. Little wonder, then, that there is often such a 
strong correlation between the ideas expressed in the debates and those that 
constitute the substance of Brunis narrative. The records of the Consulte show, 
for example, that the episode of the Duke of Athens (1342-1343) “was the most 
frequently cited of the city’s past experiences.” 107 When Bruni came to relate 
the events surrounding the duke’s ill-fated rule in his History, he naturally gave 
the incident detailed coverage. 108 

It is thus reasonable to suggest that Bruni began writing his History in re- 
sponse to specific needs. One of these sprang from the sense of triumphalism 
that pervaded the ruling group in the aftermath of the first decade of the fif- 
teenth century. As one member of the regime boasted in a meeting of 1412, 
“We have been able to resist the power of the church, the duke of Milan, and 
King Ladislaus .” 109 Such sentiments were frequently coupled with a grandiose 
vision of Florence’s historical mission. Filippo Corsini — one of Brunis foremost 
patrons — gave voice to the general feeling in 1413, when he recalled before his 
peers “our achievements in the affairs of San Miniato, the Pisans, the duke of 
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Milan, and King Ladislaus.” 110 Bruni echoed these words with rhetorical flour- 
ish in 1415 in the opening remarks of his preface to the History, where he evoked 
“the greatness of the actions this People performed ... its admirable exploits 
against its immediate neighbors ... its struggle as a great power against the all- 
powerful duke of Milan and the aggressive King Ladislas.” 111 

Triumphalism alone, however, cannot explain the need for a detailed his- 
tory of the kind Bruni set out to supply in 1415. Rather, we should look to the 
concept of expertise based on experientia as the prime objective of such an 
enterprise. Brucker’s reconstruction shows how the oligarchs came to value 
experience. They also recognized history’s importance as a source of codified 
experience. Bruni pays homage to and connects with this idea in his preface, 
where he writes eloquently about history as a prime source of political precept: 
“For if we think men of advanced years are wiser because they have seen more 
of life, how much greater is the wisdom history can give us . . . For there the 
deeds and decisions of many ages may be scrutinized.” 112 What Bruni has in 
mind here is the utility of history as a guide to action. In order to perform this 
function, however, history must be written in a certain way. It must, for ex- 
ample, not limit itself to a mere narrative of events but should also delve into 
causal explanation. That is, it must highlight the reason or reasons why a particu- 
lar policy decision proved to be successful or not. The historian must be con- 
stantly attentive to pointing out the lessons embedded in past events. “History,” 
writes Bruni, “requires at once a long and connected narrative, causal explana- 
tion of each particular event, and the public expression of ones judgment about 

” 1 H 

every issue. 

Again, these ideas were not entirely new. Cicero had given them forceful 
expression in the De oratore (II.xv.63), and they were exemplified in the works 
of Greek historians like Thucydides and Polybius. What is striking, however, 
is the way Bruni’s revival of this ancient pragmatic tradition matches almost 
perfectly with the values of the Florentine oligarchy as expressed in the Con- 
suite e pratiche. The correspondence is even more striking when we remember 
that Bruni was actually serving as chancellor during the crucial period of trans- 
formation identified by Brucker. In accordance with his duties of office, Bruni 
would have been required to take notes at the meetings and to keep records. 
Brucker speculates that Bruni’s manner of writing up the summaries of de- 
bates may have had something to do with the emergence of the new style of 
political discourse at this very point in time. 114 But it seems more likely to 
assume that Bruni, then still very much a junior figure despite his growing 
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stature, would have been a mere executor. At the very most, one might sup- 
pose that a sort of symbiosis developed between Bruni’s taste for classical lore 
and the burgeoning aspirations of the oligarchy. Such a situation could only 
reinforce a convergence of views and practices that had been in evidence since 
the time of the Laudatio. 

Equally significant in this respect was Bruni’s composition of the De primo 
bello punico in the years 1418-1422. As we saw in the previous chapter, Bruni’s 
narrative accentuated the pragmatic side of the Polybian account, presumably 
with an eye to the needs of his contemporary audience. Florentine readers in 
particular could hardly have failed to note how closely the subject matter of 
the De bello punico paralleled the events unfolding in Italy itself in the post- 
Ladislas period. These events saw a buildup of tensions between Florence and 
the revived power of the Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, son of Gian- 
galeazzo. By 1418 Filippo Maria had restored the Visconti dominions to their 
former status and was pushing towards the occupation of Genoa. This move 
brought him into conflict with Florence, which, after the conquest of Pisa in 
1406, had established its own claim to control over the Tyrrhenian seaboard. 
Diplomatic initiatives were set in motion to reach an agreement on mutually 
exclusive spheres of influence, with the demarcation line between the two pow- 
ers running through the Lunigiana, but this did not put an end to tensions. In 
1421 Florence obtained Livorno, while at the end of that same year Filippo 
Maria Visconti occupied Genoa. Meanwhile, the Florentines took the momen- 
tous decision to build a fleet and thus launched their bid to become a seafaring 
power. A new magistracy was duly created, the consoli del mare, and the first 
fleet sailed with much fanfare in 1422. 115 

Bruni’s De bello punico told a similar story. The ancient Romans too had 
found themselves drawn into a contest for supremacy with a powerful rival. 
Carthaginian encroachments into disputed territories led to several attempts 
to reach a negotiated settlement. Demarcation lines were drawn up and agreed 
upon in an effort to avert armed confrontation. War ensued over allegations of 
treaty violation. The Romans too had become bogged down in a struggle they 
realized they could not win without becoming a naval power. They too had 
turned to constructing their first fleets and to challenging the Carthaginian 
control of the seas, with varying degrees of success. 116 Bruni’s history of these 
events would surely have resonated strongly in the Florence of the early 1420s. 
As we saw in the previous chapter, Bruni actually modified the Polybian ac- 
count in order to highlight its contemporary relevance. He closed Book I, for 
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example, with a set of elaborate peace negotiations . 117 Later on he stressed the 
momentous nature of Romes decision to turn once again to building a mighty 
fleet in order to win the war . 118 

By dramatizing such decisions Bruni may well have been lending support 
to the war party in Florence, that is, to those who favored an aggressive foreign 
policy and who therefore did not shrink from the prospect of armed conflict 
with Milan. This aggressive stance was more or less dominant within the oli- 
garchy, though there were also dissenting voices, particularly among those who 
feared the negative consequences war might have on trade and commerce . 119 
More important still in the present context, however, is the way Bruni’s De 
primo bello punico deliberately retells a chapter of ancient history as a means of 
adding to the storehouse of examples that could be cited by Florentine policy 
makers. The interests of the leading oligarchs were in fact not confined to mod- 
ern history. Gene Brucker’s analysis of the Consulte e pratiche shows that the 
speakers in the policy debates were as likely to cite ancient Roman examples in 
support of their arguments as they were to cite modern ones. Moreover, the 
Punic Wars were a favorite source of precept, with Livy’s third decade being 
regarded as the obvious canonical account . 120 By extending local knowledge of 
these matters beyond Livy, back to the first Punic War, Bruni was performing 
an important service. He was in effect making available to his patrons new ma- 
terial for use in their example-based decision-making processes. 

When he came to write the History of the Florentine People, Bruni was even 
more explicit about his aims: he inserted frequent appeals to the value of expe- 
rientia rerum as a key policy guide . 121 These echoed quite closely the beliefs of 
the Florentine political class. As we shall see in the next chapter, Bruni also rig- 
orously applied the principles announced in his preface: he carefully outlined 
the deliberations leading up to decisions, examined their implementation, and 
assessed their outcomes. There are good reasons to believe that he developed 
this style of history in order to provide the oligarchs with a usable account of 
the Florentine past . 122 Other innovative features of Bruni’s historical writing 
too can be traced back to this need. Bruni’s revisionism, for example — so fre- 
quently based on critical readings of old and new sources — stemmed from his 
desire to correct, update, and extend knowledge. The point was not so much 
to uncover the truth as to fashion a past that would be relevant to contempo- 
rary concerns. A fuller, more detailed account would allow the historian to 
bring to the fore the policy lessons embedded in events. Henceforth the oli- 
garchs would have a solid reference point by which to guide their deliberations. 
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Bruni’s History would become a repository of examples upon which to draw. 
It would offer paradigmatic lessons in the art of governance. It would do so by 
reconfiguring the material collected in the city chronicles, reshaping it in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of classical historiography, Greek as well as Roman. 
The object of the exercise was nevertheless not primarily literary, but political: 
it was to make of Florentine history a sourcebook for statesmen. 
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The Florentine Histories: 

A Sourcebook for Statesmen 



Our working hypothesis regarding Brunis History of the Florentine People can 
be succinctly stated as follows. Brunis concerns in writing the first six books 
of the History were largely policy-driven. They reflected his close ties to the 
pre-Medicean oligarchy, whose power had reached its apogee in the early de- 
cades of the fifteenth century. As a humanist intellectual of renown, Bruni was 
commissioned by the leaders of the oligarchy to produce a revised and up- 
dated account of the Florentine past. The purpose behind the commission was 
ostensibly a celebratory one, as stated in the preface to the work, written in 1415. 
The new History was intended as an expression of collective pride in recent 
accomplishments, such as the victory over Giangaleazzo Visconti, and the suc- 
cessive conquest of Pisa. But the development of these themes could hardly be 
separated from domestic politics. To celebrate such success was tantamount to 
congratulating the oligarchs and condoning their system of governance. It bor- 
dered as well on implicit criticism of the earlier, corporate style of rule identi- 
fied with the medieval commune and still favored by traditionalist opponents 
of the regime. In dealing with the Florentine past, Brunis History became an 
apology for consensus politics. 1 It defended the ideal of government by a narrow 
elite of enlightened rulers, flanked by a corps of well-versed and loyal public 
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servants. To non-members of the inner circle, it preached submission on the 
grounds that oligarchy represented the best possible formula for success. To 
the oligarchs themselves, the History provided policy advice through a detailed, 
analytical account of the Florentine past. 

The key to Bruni’s History thus lies in its symbiotic relationship with the 
regime. The work expresses the values, aspirations, and ethos of a new genera- 
tion of political leaders. Herein too can be found an explanation for the emer- 
gence of a fresh approach to historical writing. The paradigm shift that 
occurred with the appearance of Bruni’s History should not be ascribed to an 
individual stroke of genius. Bruni was not groping his way towards some 
vaguely perceived modernist notion of the history discipline. He was, as we 
shall see, more simply adjusting his historical narrative to the immediate needs 
and concerns of his patrons, whose outlook and values were quite compatible 
with his own. Yet the novelty and significance of Bruni’s historiography is real 
enough. It consists, as previously suggested, in three principal features: (i) a 
strong propensity towards revisionism; (2) a more systematic search for ratio- 
nal explanation; and (3) an extension of the source base well beyond the pa- 
rameters considered normative at the time. The point to be stressed is that 
such changes should not be seen in an abstract way. Rather, they fit neatly into 
the overall pattern established in the previous chapter. Bruni’s assignment was 
to fashion a usable past for a very specific audience. This meant that many of 
the fundamentals of the Florence story needed to be recast. In practice, what 
was required was the replacement of the chronicle accounts compiled in the 
previous century by the Villani and others. At issue here were not simply mat- 
ters of style and language. The earlier chronicles were imbued with the com- 
munal model of corporate governance based on the guild community. In the 
foreign policy area they tended towards old-fashioned notions of Guelfism as 
allegiance to the Franco-papal system of alliances. They were, in short, com- 
pletely out of step with early fifteenth-century attempts to forge a nascent 
concept of Florentine statehood. Bruni’s brief in respect to such material was 
not to add to it, but to revise it root and branch. Revisionism, therefore, did 
not spring from an independent critical spirit; rather, it was functional to the 
needs of the moment. Such a perspective also helps us appreciate the otherwise 
unexplainable limits of Bruni’s historical criticism, that is, why it is so often 
circumscribed to those areas where some tangible advantage was to be gained 
over and against the claims of tradition. The examples of Florence’s founda- 
tion and refoundation (mentioned in the previous chapter) constitute an ex- 
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cellent case in point, where the purpose behind Bruni’s revisionism was clearly 
to provide a rationale for Florentine sovereignty. 

Of equal relevance in assessing the novelty of Bruni’s historiography is the 
second point listed above: his use of more sophisticated tools of rational expla- 
nation. Again, the chronicles were weak in this domain . 2 Thus on numerous 
occasions we find Bruni challenging the tendency of the chroniclers to trace 
causation back to its ultimate source in the Divine Will . 3 While Bruni does 
not dispute that final causes lie in God’s hands, he shows a much keener inter- 
est than his forerunners in immediate, secondary, or human causes. Explaining 
events as a result of human agency becomes a primary focus of Bruni’s histori- 
cal narrative. To some extent, the inspiration for this shift — as already noted — 
can be traced back to the ancient pragmatic tradition, and particularly to 
Bruni’s rediscovery of Thucydides and Polybius. Yet the evidence collected in 
the previous chapter suggests just how strong a connection there was between 
the revival of this tradition and the requirements inherent in Bruni’s commis- 
sion. Bruni set out to clarify the relationship between cause and effect in order 
to enlighten and instruct his readership. Again, our contention is that the need 
to provide policy directives in the present helped shape a new approach to the 
study of the past. 

The same observation can be extended to Bruni’s third and perhaps most 
widely recognized area of innovation: his extensive use of archival documents. 
The recent Hankins edition of the History of the Florentine People has consoli- 
dated this point. Yet it is perhaps misleading to regard this feature purely as a 
methodological advance. Bruni’s recourse to documents is impressive, but by 
no means consistent. Moreover, it appears quite often to have been prompted by 
considerations that lead us back to some familiar themes. Anna Maria Cabrini, 
for example, has noted that many of the documents exploited by Bruni con- 
cern treaties, alliances, and other binding legal arrangements . 4 Bruni’s intent 
seems to have been to strengthen Florentine claims to status as a sovereign 
entity by stressing its legal right to enter into such agreements. At a more 
mundane level, these trappings of legality could only add to the general aura 
associated with the maiestas Florentini populi, a key theme throughout Bruni’s 
History, and one the oligarchs were especially eager to see articulated . 5 Recog- 
nition of such functionality is in no way meant to diminish the significance of 
Bruni’s use of the Florentine archives. Moreover, there are instances in these 
first six books where Bruni’s recourse to the documents is less programmatic, 
where he seems to be seeking to fill in the gaps with information left out of the 
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chronicle tradition. 6 Even cases such as these, however, can easily be accommo- 
dated within the pragmatic and apodictic framework we have outlined. They 
signal that part of Bruni’s agenda was to achieve greater completeness. This too 
equated with the more general drive to update and ameliorate the available 
record of the past. 

All in all, then, it would seem legitimate to consider the first six books of 
Bruni’s History as a product of the circumstances outlined above. In what fol- 
lows we will accordingly be concentrating on what might be called the main- 
springs of the work, that is, on those features that connect with the themes 
enunciated so far, features that in our view help explain the rise of a new ap- 
proach to historical writing. There is no doubt a risk here of appearing to re- 
duce Bruni’s History to a single formula. It is clear enough, for example, that 
the work contains much more than simply political instruction for the elite, or 
a defense of the principle of oligarchy. In the History, Bruni is also a purveyor 
of official ideology, much of which revolves around the twin concepts of pa- 
triotism and citizenship. He furthermore engages, as Bartolomeo Capra so 
rightly divined, in frequent invective against Florence’s enemies, most particu- 
larly against the Visconti rulers of Milan. 7 Yet such elements, once considered 
so central to the “civic humanism” thesis of Hans Baron, can now be safely 
removed to the periphery. 8 While of definite interest from a propagandistic 
point of view, they are not the dominant strain they were formerly thought to 
be. Of greater relevance is the way Bruni reshapes the contours of the past to 
bring them into line with the new power dynamic of early fifteenth-century 
Florence. 



From Montaperti to Lucca 

An excellent example occurs in Book II of the History: Bruni’s account of 
Montaperti (1260). His treatment of the events leading up to this famous 
battle is extensive, even when compared to that of his source, the chronicle of 
Giovanni Villani. 9 Moreover, Bruni recasts the flow of events, making them fit 
into his overall scheme. He turns Montaperti into a parable about good govern- 
ment versus bad. The contrast does not rest on religious or moral issues, as in 
earlier fourteenth-century traditions. 10 Instead, good government is that which 
yields the desired results, in this case an appropriate response to Sienese ag- 
gression against Montalcino, a Florentine ally. Bad government, on the other 
hand, is that which results in inappropriate action, leading in this case to mili- 
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tary defeat. It is important to underline that such a dichotomy is not high- 
lighted in Bruni’s source, Giovanni Villani. Villani stresses on the contrary how 
the Florentine magistrates were the victims of a trick (“inganno di guerra”). 
Their decision to take action against Siena over Montalcino was not dictated 
by incompetence — at least not primarily so. It is true that the magistrates were 
guilty of precipitate behavior in falling into the trap laid for them by their ene- 
mies (“che gli portava piu volonta che fermezza”). They also refused to listen 
to the wise counsel (“savio consiglio”) of those who knew better. Villani recog- 
nizes that the prevailing mood in Florence at the time was characterized by 
arrogance (“Ma per lo popolo superbo e traccurato si vinse il peggiore”), and 
that such a situation was hardly conducive to yielding the best outcome. De- 
bate had been stifled, and as a consequence the army marched out to meet the 
disaster that ensued. Yet behind Villani s account there lies a simple explanation: 
the leadership had been fooled into believing that Siena was on the verge of 
being delivered into Florentine hands by conspirators. 

At the origins of Villani’s version of Montaperti lies deceit in the form of a 
plot hatched to lure the Florentine army into accepting the risks of a military 
engagement. Bruni too mentions this plot, but accords it a much-reduced role 
in determining the dynamics of the subsequent decision to intervene. In Bruni s 
account, in fact, the plot is downgraded to almost incidental status. What 
looms as the key factor is the larger strategic picture. Bruni introduces this 
with some care. He presents the Sienese move on Montalcino itself as designed 
to bring the Florentines out into the field. The intention was that of “forcing 
the Florentines to go far from home to bring aid to their allies in peril .” 11 The 
debate in Florence as to whether or not a military countermove is desirable thus 
actually predates the treachery that features so prominently in Villani. To be 
sure, Bruni also reports this latter. He is considerably harsher than Villani in 
his condemnation of the Florentine magistrates who were taken in by such a 
cheap trick. He brands them as “plebeian men, ignorant of the art of war — the 
sort who tend to predominate in magistracies .” 12 Over and against such plebe- 
ian incompetence stand the “rei militaris periti,” the military experts whose 
views Bruni articulates in the form of speech delivered by one of their number, 
Tegghiaio d’Aldobrando Adimari . 13 

Tegghiaio’s speech highlights in a way completely foreign to Villani the stra- 
tegic dimensions of the dilemma facing Florence. It begins by underlining the 
importance of expertise in deciding matters military: just as in building one 
takes advice from an architect, or in travelling by ship one needs a pilot, so in 
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war one requires expert opinion. Tegghiaios analysis of the situation is grounded 
in a rational assessment of objectives (the safety of an ally) and a careful con- 
sideration of the risks. Briefly stated, the expert view formulated by Tegghiaio 
is that there is no urgent need of direct military action to ensure the safety of 
Montalcino. The course of action favored by the magistrates — that of imme- 
diate military intervention — Tegghiaio brands as “more audacious than pru- 
dent,” because it will expose Florence to unnecessary risk. The better option in 
this particular case is the safer if less glorious one: to do next to nothing. Time 
indeed is on Florence’s side since the German contingent sent by Manfred to 
strengthen the Tuscan Ghibellines is due to depart after a three-month tour 
of duty. 

Most of these details and arguments are contained in nuce in Villanis ac- 
count, but there we find them presented in a random and haphazard way. This 
is presumably because Villani had no agenda beyond the rather modest one of 
chronicling the city lore. Bruni s approach, by way of contrast, is highly charged 
with a political message. He thus marshals the points into a powerful argu- 
ment about expert government. He first of all casts the whole into an ordered 
framework of high rhetoric — Tegghiaios supposed speech before the delibera- 
tive bodies — a device that sharpens the focus. When this performance reaches 
its end, Bruni notes its effect on the audience: the speech embarrassed the 
magistrates because they realized that their own predetermined plan of action 
had suddenly been exposed as an injudicious one. And Bruni then adds a 
comment in his own words on the significance of these exchanges of opinion. 
He describes Expeditus, the spokesman for the magistrates, as “a fierce and 
shameless fellow, the sort of person unrestrained liberty can sometimes pro- 
duce .” 14 Bruni here underscores in his own terms the fundamental contrast 
inherent in the debate. On the one side (Tegghiaios) stands situational analy- 
sis of a highly rational kind. Tegghiaio and his backers represent the culture of 
enlightened, informed leadership as championed by the oligarchy of Bruni’s 
own day. On the other side stands the emotive, largely irrational response fa- 
vored by the magistrates of the primo popolo. Bruni portrays these latter as too 
bold and brave for their own good. They allow themselves to be driven by their 
passions. They react out of feelings of honor. They belong to a culture of dis- 
play. Above all they fail to read the signs; they fail to see that the Sienese move 
on Montalcino is designed to draw them out into the field to risk battle while 
the German knights are still in the service of their scheming enemy. And Bruni 
stresses how popular such ill-considered policy was at the time: it appealed to 
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“a fierce people, proud of its many victories” (“populus ferox ac multis victoriis 
superbus”). The popolo was ready to march, not out of any real need, nor even 
with a clear goal in mind, but purely to show that it had no fear of the enemy. 
Bruni makes it quite clear that passions of this kind have no place in political 
decision making. Once the battle is over and the Florentine Guelfs disastrously 
defeated, Bruni hammers home the message: the primo popolo had successfully 
governed Florence for a decade, but now its power had come to an end. The 
reason for its collapse lay in its excessive readiness to engage in warfare. “Its one 
fault,” Bruni writes, “was a fierce excess of warlike spirit.” 15 War, Bruni implies 
here, is an instrument of high policy. It needs to be linked to clear political 
objectives. It is not something to be practiced lightly, for the sake of abstract 
notions such as honor. The chivalric code of warfare is in these pages being 
replaced by the modern concept of war as an extension of state policy. 16 Deci- 
sions about military matters are too important to be left in the hands of ama- 
teurs. They require expert judgment, cool, rational analysis, and the careful 
coordination of day-to-day policy with overall strategic goals. 

The Montaperti episode shows Bruni the historian at his best: contesting 
the version of events handed down by the chroniclers, engaging in a bold act 
of reinterpretation, and presenting an alternative view couched in cogent, pow- 
erful language. At the same time, it is easy to recognize here that Bruni’s recast- 
ing of the history is firmly rooted in the political struggles of the present. His 
pages on Montaperti have a clear message to preach. They are meant to func- 
tion as a commentary on more general issues of politics, war, and governance. 
As such, they reflect an ideological position dear to the power elite of Bruni s 
own day. They serve, for example, both to expose the insufficiencies of earlier 
communal practices and to highlight the benefits of rule by a closed circle of 
competent and experienced professionals. They illustrate the views held by the 
leading oligarchs of Bruni s time, that government is not a business open to all 
and sundry, that politics and political decision making are matters best dealt 
with by an enlightened few who have acquired the necessary expertise through 
experience. 17 

There are many other points in the narrative where Bruni expresses similar 
ideas. Perhaps nowhere does he make his position clearer than in Book V, 
where he comments at length on the introduction of the practice of drawing 
offices by lot. 18 The drawing of offices by lot was one of the cornerstones of 
communal government. Introduced in 1328, it was meant to provide an institu- 
tional framework within which corporate politics could find full expression. 19 
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The system was based on providing for the representation of the various inter- 
est groups that made up the communal polity. Bruni recognizes the benefits of 
the system insofar as it guarantees access to office in such as way as to mini- 
mize quarrels between competing groups. However, the disadvantages of the 
system far outweigh the advantages, in his view, because drawing by lot opens 
the floodgates to the entry of incompetents into government. Bruni thus launches 
a direct attack on the hallowed practice of filling offices by lot (sortition), be- 
cause it leads, he says, to the inevitable assumption of “unworthy persons . . . 
into the magistracy” (“quod indigni plerumque ad magistratum ex sortitione 
sumuntur”). There is an obvious connection here with the earlier Montaperti 
episode, where the incompetent magistrates of the primo popolo failed to see 
what was quite visible to the experts. Political responsibility requires men of 
vision, and these are best selected by voting. Bruni concludes by citing the 
Roman precedent: the ancient Romans used voting to elect their magistrates. 
But in Florence the practice of sortition has prevailed down to Bruni’s own day, 
being maintained by “popular favor.” 20 There is a measure of both irony and 
resignation in Bruni’s tone here, an attitude that no doubt reflects oligarchical 
feelings on this sensitive issue. The reggimento of Bruni’s time had controver- 
sially instigated increasingly subtle ways of controlling access to office. The aim 
was to mitigate the perceived ill effects of sortition, while at the same time main- 
taining outward respect for established tradition. Bruni’s remarks betray a cer- 
tain degree of impatience with this compromise. They express — even if only 
indirectly — his approval of the new methods of exclusion introduced by those 
currently in power, and tend towards offering a justification for the use of 
those methods. 21 

But there is more in the passage on sortition than mere commentary on con- 
temporary politics. Bruni’s remarks actually take us into the heart of the first 
six books of the History and reveal the motivational basis that drives his recon- 
figuration of the Florentine past. Bruni approaches this past with a definite 
goal in mind. Unlike Giovanni Villani, whose identification with the earlier 
commune was complete or nearly so, Bruni is estranged. As a spokesman and 
unofficial member of the ruling elite of his day, Bruni advocates a radically 
new set of values. It is these, in turn, that become the drivers of his reassess- 
ment of past practices and institutions. The result is not only a novel approach 
to the past: it also gives rise to a rather peculiar situation. Bruni’s History — 
originally meant to be celebratory, as per the preface of 1415 — actually becomes 
a critical analysis of the failures and insufficiencies of the earlier commune, 
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and — by way of comparison — an apology for the better system of governance 
introduced by the early fifteenth-century oligarchy. A gap thus opens up be- 
tween past and present, where the former is evaluated according to the standards 
of the latter. The gap is sometimes made explicit through a direct intervention 
by Bruni himself, as in the case of the filling of offices by sortition. At other 
times, however, and perhaps more frequently, the point is made more subtly, 
through the use of the extended speech in direct discourse. Tegghiaio’s oration 
in favor of a more measured response to Sienese aggression is a good example. 
The device was a familiar one borrowed from classical historiography. 22 It al- 
lowed Bruni the opportunity to present a clash of opposing views on policy. 
Often the view favored by Bruni receives the lion’s share of the attention, as in 
the case of Tegghiaio. Such speeches should not be seen as mere exercises in 
empty rhetoric. Bruni develops them out of the barest of essentials furnished 
by his sources. Much is his own invention. He does, it is true, embellish such 
events with the trappings of rhetorical display. But the speeches also articulate 
substantive issues, as we saw was the case with Tegghiaio. More often than not, 
Bruni’s speeches are meant to focus attention on key points and at the same 
time to act as a commentary on the business at hand. In particular, Bruni uses 
the speeches as vehicles for his own ideas and those of his immediate circle. 

Such is the case with a major speech by Pino della Tosa at the beginning of 
Book VI. 23 At stake here is the acquisition of Lucca. The year is 1329. The death 
of the tyrant and warrior Castruccio Castracani the year before has led to the 
collapse of his dominions in western Tuscany. Lucca itself has fallen into the 
hands of German mercenaries. These latter send emissaries to Florence offering 
to cede control of the city for a price. The Florentine dilemma becomes what 
to do. Lucca has long been an obstacle to Florentine westward expansion. 
Castruccio had at one point even managed to threaten Florence itself. To many, 
the opportunity to acquire Lucca must have seemed too good to pass up. Yet 
as Bruni notes, the issue was as usual politicized, with two camps forming, one 
for acquisition and one against. It is at this juncture that Bruni inserts the 
speech by Pino della Tosa in favor of acquisition. This speech does not figure 
in Villani, who mentions Pino della Tosa only in passing. 24 Villani’s protagonist 
is Simone della Tosa, who is opposed to the acquisition of Lucca out of rivalry 
with the faction led by his kinsman. Bruni shifts our attention fully onto Pino. 
The speech he places in this man’s mouth is anachronistic in the sense that it 
is endowed with strategic insights and ideas that belong more properly to 
Bruni and to the early Quattrocento than to the period in which the action is 
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set. 25 Pino is first of all gifted with tactical lucidity: the possession of Lucca 
will be advantageous militarily. It will eliminate threats from the West and thus 
guarantee securitas. It will also provide a forward base for operations against 
Florence’s archrival Pisa. 

More instructive still is the second section of Pino’s argument. The control- 
ling idea here is power (potentia). Simply put, the acquisition of Lucca will 
bring a massive increase in power. For this reason alone the prospect should be 
embraced, as the addition of Lucca to Florentine possessions will result in the 
greater “glory, fame and majesty of the Florentine People.” 26 What, Pino con- 
tends, could be more desirable? The argument here descends to the level of 
pure pragmatism. What motivates Pino is not high idealism but practical ad- 
vantage. The goal of any state is to acquire more territory, to increase its power, 
to raise its profile in the world. To behave as if such things did not matter is 
to abdicate true political responsibility, which is about providing a secure 
and prosperous future for the state and its citizens: “I confess ... I am moved 
by the things that men hold to be good: extending borders, enlarging empire, 
raising on high the glory and splendor of the state, assuring our own security 
and advantage; if we say that these are not desirable things, then the welfare 
of the republic, patriotism, and practically this whole life of ours will be 
overthrown.” 27 

Through Pino, then, we hear the voice not of the fourteenth-century com- 
mune, but of Bruni himself articulating the values and principles of the early 
Quattrocento oligarchy. The failure of Florence to acquire Lucca in 1329 must 
have galled later generations. At the very time Bruni was writing Book VI, 
Florence was experiencing yet again the considerable inconvenience of having 
Lucca at her doorstep. Lucca’s behavior during Florence’s war with Filippo 
Maria Visconti (1424-1428) was consistent with earlier tradition: her policy 
was that of an independent neighbor strongly inclined to cooperate with the 
Visconti enemy. 28 At war’s end, in 1429, the Florentines were to embark on yet 
another campaign to take Lucca, launching an attack that was to prove unsuc- 
cessful. Bruni’s reconstruction of the deliberations of 1329 thus had an imme- 
diate purpose: to show how the opportunity to acquire Lucca had briefly 
materialized in the past, only to be lost through lack of political instinct. Bruni 
even goes so far as to allude to the attitude of later generations in the speech 
itself, for he has Pino make the following remark: “If we now pass up this op- 
portunity that is being offered us, and Lucca is taken by some of the adversar- 
ies of this People, and war and tumult should arise therefrom, who will not 
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hold us culpable, and rightly so? Who will not criticize us? Who will not say 
that we should suffer just penalties for sloth and weakness because we were 
faint of heart when we were permitted to take it?” 29 

Bruni also offers an explanation for the failure of policy in 1329, and he has 
Pino identify the culprits within the speech itself. These culprits are once again 
those who lack an understanding of political realities. More specifically, this 
time they are the Florentine merchant class, prisoners of a mentality that is too 
exclusively focused on private gain to appreciate the benefits that derive from 
political advantage. Bruni in effect has Pino delineate two opposing mentali- 
ties, one political and public, the other mercantile and private. These two areas 
of human endeavor are in effect governed by quite different principles: “In 
public affairs the goal is magnificence, consisting in glory and greatness; in 
private affairs the goal is modesty and frugality.” 30 The blame for the failure to 
grab Lucca in 1329 is here placed squarely on the shoulders of those who re- 
fused to recognize this fundamental distinction, that is, the merchants of the 
early commune who wrongly applied to the sphere of public decision making 
the standards associated with the conduct of private business. Their behavior 
is contrasted with that of the ancient Romans, who would never have let such 
an opportunity slip past. “The Roman People,” Bruni writes, “our forebears, 
would never have achieved world empire if it had rested content with what it 
had and had fled from new enterprises and expense.” 31 Opportunity indeed is 
the key concept in the last section of the speech. Bruni has Pino quote approv- 
ingly an ancient Roman proverb: “The poets say that opportunity has hair in 
the front and is bald from behind: when it approaches you, you can seize it, 
but if you let it pass, it offers you no purchase afterwards.” 32 What distinguishes 
the political expert — at least by implication — is the ability to recognize op- 
portunity when it comes knocking. Bruni attributes this ability to Pino della 
Tosa, and effectively makes him the bearer of his own message. Again, what we 
really witness here is Bruni s retrospective commentary on yet another policy 
bungle that had cost Florence dearly. In case there were any doubt about this, 
Bruni himself closes the episode with a final, bitter reflection on the delibera- 
tions of 1329: “Thus after long discussion the matter was dropped without re- 
sult, an extremely bad decision on the city’s part.” 33 

The Pino della Tosa speech shows once again how Bruni s revisionism tends 
to discredit the collegial system of consultation that characterized the earlier 
commune. Rewriting the past is thus Bruni’s way of reinforcing and justifying 
the contemporary, early fifteenth-century concentration of power in the hands 
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of the few. Of specific relevance to the mid-to-late 1420s — the period during 
which Book VT was presumably written — is Bruni s criticism of the merchant 
mentality that shrinks from making bold policy decisions. Brunis barbs may 
well be aimed at the early fifteenth-century opponents of the aggressive foreign 
policy favored by the key members of the oligarchy. Opposition to war was 
fueled by the fear that an expansionistic campaign would lead to greater ex- 
penditure. Among those who voiced such concerns was Giovanni de’Medici. 34 
Indeed, the wars of 1424-1428 drained the coffers to such an extent that a new 
tax on wealth, the catasto, was introduced to cope with the increasingly high 
outlays demanded by military adventurism. War and taxation in turn sparked 
domestic conflict, as the oligarchy itself split into two opposing factions, those 
who followed the pro-war Albizzi line and those who followed the Medici-led 
opposition to it. 35 Given the probable time of composition of Book VI, it is 
not difficult to see how Brunis reflections on the Lucca incident of 1329 feed 
into the contemporary conflicts of a century later. 36 Nor is there any doubt as 
to where Bruni himself stands at this point, as his historical reconstruction of 
the 1329 incident reeks of what might loosely be termed Albizzi ideology. 37 

The whole of Book VI in fact tends to confirm this picture. Bruni wants to 
show how, from the initial poor decision of 1329, a host of negative events flow 
on almost automatically. 38 In the speech fabricated for him by Bruni, Pino 
della Tosa had warned that a failure to embrace his political vision would re- 
sult in the ruin of the state. He predicted the likelihood that Florences enemies 
would come into possession of Lucca and use it as a power base from which to 
threaten Florence itself. Bruni accordingly structures the rest of Book VI as 
confirmation. He makes the events of 1329—1343 into one long lesson on how 
much grief can come from a single political miscalculation. When Florence fails, 
for example, in its first attempt to take Lucca by force of arms, Bruni com- 
ments that this is because “still greater struggles, expense and danger would be 
demanded of the People, in punishment for their bad decision.” 39 Still later, 
when Mastino della Scala dangles the prospect of allocating Lucca to Florence 
for a price, Bruni mocks “the fickleness of the People.” “They had refused to pay 
a small sum of money for Lucca,” he writes, “when the Germans had offered 
and practically insisted on handing it over; a little while later they were strain- 
ing to pay an intolerable amount of gold to someone who was throwing up 
obstacles and close to denying their request for the same city.” 40 

In the end, of course, the deal with Mastino falls through and the Lucca saga 
continues. All along the way Bruni stresses how poor decision making com- 
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pounded Florence’s problems. The decision to exile certain prominent citizens 
after the disturbances of 1340 is one more mistake to be added to the list. These 
exiled citizens join the Pisan camp and thus strengthen the hand of Florence’s 
prime enemy. 41 In the military encounter that ensues Florence is ignomini- 
ously defeated, and Pisa takes control of Lucca, exactly as Pino della Tosa had 
predicted would happen. Florentine humiliation is thus complete. “No war,” 
writes Bruni bitterly, “ever did more to bring the Florentine name into dis- 
honor.” 42 Almost immediately, too, the military debacle has consequences on 
the home front: the Florentines descend into bickering and recriminations. 
Bruni is quick to draw the connections: “And the ignominy suffered abroad 
drew after it another, still greater disgrace at home.” 43 Just as Pino della Tosa’s 
speech had foreshadowed, the initial lack of foresight over Lucca now brings 
Florence itself to the very brink of ruin. The rest of Book VI tells of how the 
Florentines, in their despair, turn to Walter of Brienne, the Duke of Athens, 
to lead them out of their troubles. As this experiment goes wildly wrong, with 
Walter establishing tyranny over the once-proud citizens, Bruni brings Book VI, 
and the first installment of his History, to a close. 

Neither Book VI, then, or even the installment as a whole, present a con- 
sistent triumphal line of development. Quite the contrary, in fact, is the case. 
Rather than celebratory, Bruni’s approach might better be described as ana- 
lytical. Bruni sees the events of the past as so many opportunities to pinpoint 
what went wrong and why. The identification of previous errors yields a sort of 
extended cautionary tale about the value of political acumen and the dangers 
of mismanagement. At the heart of this process of judgment lie Bruni’s own 
political views, those he shares with the oligarchs of his day. As already stated, 
Bruni’s reassessment of Florentine history is meant both to discredit the mech- 
anisms of communal governance and to reinforce the logic of oligarchical rule. 
Yet there is more to the story. Bruni’s search for new documentation, for ex- 
ample, has a definite role to play in this process. As mentioned earlier, his ex- 
tension of the source base is at times triggered by the need to discredit earlier 
accounts as well as to build his own vision of the past on a more solid founda- 
tion. Thus he challenges Villani on the establishment of the Guelf party in 
Florence, claiming it originated long before 1267, “and this fact is visible in the 
public records in many places.” 44 Not infrequently, Bruni boasts of having 
discovered new sources that allow him to correct the errors of his predeces- 
sors. 45 At other times, he confesses his frustration at having searched in vain to 
verify or to contradict a particular fact handed down in the chronicles. 46 While 
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Bruni cannot be said to have exercised such critical vigilance in any systematic 
way, even his occasional use of it is highly significant. Importantly, the examples 
cited are not grounded in the widely adopted practice of comparatio, where the 
point is to contrast and compare previous written accounts. Nor is what we 
witness here a mere insertion of documentary material into the text, as prac- 
ticed, for example, by some of the earlier medieval chroniclers . 47 Instead, Bruni 
is turning to the documents in order to check and often to challenge the accu- 
racy of earlier narratives, especially that of Giovanni Villani. This procedure pre- 
supposes the distinction between primary and secondary sources, a distinction 
we see beginning to emerge here for the first time, albeit in embryonic form . 48 

The connections between this development and the audience targeted in the 
History are clear enough. Bruni wrote primarily for a relatively narrow reader- 
ship of clued-in politicians and statesmen, men whose daily business routinely 
involved them in the perusal and dictation of official documents. Their respect 
for and interest in such material was guaranteed. Men of this kind were likely to 
view the past in purely political terms. They would see it as a succession of dip- 
lomatic negotiations, treaties, alliances, and declarations of war. Their tastes 
alone would have provided Bruni with sufficient reason for incorporating such 
documentation into the History, especially where its inclusion might call into 
question the authority of previous accounts or bolster the claims of the new 
leaders to ownership of the past. Bruni’s own status as a political insider and 
his consequent access to the archives, where he could find the city records con- 
veniently on file, further enabled his revisionist project. 

The Thematics of Civic Duty 

Such circumstances suggest that the methodological breakthrough represented 
by Bruni’s use of documents can be seen as a function of the larger forces driv- 
ing change in the field of historiography. These included the oligarchy’s need 
to justify itself, to legalize its acts, and to instruct itself in the arts of govern- 
ment. If Bruni accords pride of place to documentation, this is also because he 
is writing history from a new perspective: that of a nascent modern state . 49 
Nascent statehood required an account of the past that was strongly anchored 
within a framework of legalism. Frequent recourse to documents provided an 
effective means of asserting the legitimacy of the new order of things. But the 
pressures and protocols deriving from this situation had further implications 
still. They involved Bruni in the orchestration of the propaganda motifs most 
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frequently promoted by the oligarchy itself. These included creating a culture 
of service to the fatherland. A leading concept was the subordination of one’s 
private interests to those of one’s country, and even readiness to sacrifice one’s 
life, if called upon to do so. Equally important were calls to fulfill the duties of 
citizenship, a notion that entailed respect for and service to the collective goals 
of the community. 50 Bruni himself had explored such themes in his treatise De 
militia, a work addressed to the leading oligarch Rinaldo degli Albizzi and 
published late in 1421. There he noted as follows: “Since without cities there is 
no life for human beings, devotion to country and the acceptance of death for 
its salvation are praised to the skies.” 51 From the context it is clear that Bruni 
had in mind classical examples of oratory in praise of those who had died in 
battle for their country. Bruni’s own Oration for Nanni Strozzi — written some- 
time between March and May 1428 — provided a reworking of the genre. 52 The 
Oration is probably the best example we have of the propaganda being dis- 
seminated by the oligarchy in the second half of the 1420s, during and after 
the extended period of war with the Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti. The 
Oration elaborates in a high-flown style the standard patriotic themes. It cul- 
minates in the exaltation of Nanni Strozzi as a citizen-hero who — according to 
Bruni’s somewhat forced reconstruction — did not hesitate to make the supreme 
sacrifice of his life for the good of his country. 53 

The first six books of the History offered Bruni the opportunity to indulge 
in the fabrication of similarly edifying episodes, albeit projected onto a more 
remote past. One example is contained in Book II, written in 1419 and thus 
roughly contemporaneous with the De militia. The passage in question repre- 
sents the climactic scene in the description of the battle of Montaperti, where 
the flower of the already defeated Florentine army gather around their stan- 
dards to make a final, heroic stand. The battle cry of these heroes is “that it was 
better in the end to die for one’s country than to survive in ignominy” (“prae- 
stare denique pro patria mori quam tantae infamiae superesse”). Their last act 
before dying is to kiss the battlewagon on which the standards were borne. The 
scene has no basis in Villani and is surely an elaboration of Bruni’s in the in- 
terests of pushing a staple item within the regime’s arsenal of propaganda: the 
glory that derives from meeting a worthy death for the sake of one’s fatherland. 54 

The extent to which Bruni showed himself willing to accommodate patri- 
otic themes is also on display in another of the battles he describes, that of 
Campaldino in 1289. 55 Fiere too Bruni emphasizes the supposed patriotic be- 
havior of the various participants, including most famously a young Dante 
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Alighieri. But it is perhaps less within the actual battle description itself and 
more in its aftermath that the full dimensions of the thematics of patriotism 
are truly played out. Villani had related how news of the Florentine victory 
was miraculously conveyed to the priors at the very hour of its achievement . 56 
One might have expected Bruni to reject such a tale as spurious. Instead, Bruni 
accepts it, noting: “It is by no means inappropriate to believe that the divine 
power by whose generosity victory was won, with an equal generosity announced 
his propitious favor instantaneously to the very persons he had favored .” 57 In 
support, Bruni calls upon classical precedent, citing his own previous transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s Aemilius Paulus , 58 Here, then, is an instance where patriotic 
propaganda overshadows the rationalism usually associated with Bruni s histo- 
riography. The example suggests that the rationalism we detected earlier is not 
an independent value, but is closely linked to a set of specific objectives. 

Military glory is in any case one aspect of the regime’s propaganda that 
Bruni is willing to articulate. Another concerns the ideology of citizenship in 
its civic sense. This too was a theme Bruni explored in the De militia, where he 
detailed “the duties of a good man and citizen .” 59 The ideal of the good citizen 
was one the oligarchical regime showed a particular concern to push. But what 
indeed were the exact contours of good citizenship as advocated by the re- 
gime? Scholarly opinion on the question is divided. Some would lean towards a 
modified Baronian line of thinking, which stresses participation as the key to 
the ideal of the active citizen . 60 Others, like John Najemy, see the regime’s no- 
tion of citizenship as masking quite a different reality, one that in effect preached 
passive submission to the enlightened rule of the chosen few . 61 No doubt citi- 
zenship as promoted by the regime encompassed both meanings: it was at the 
same time a symbol of active engagement and — for the vast majority — a reality 
of disempowerment. 

Bruni’s History highlights both of these meanings. His good citizen is in the 
first instance devoted to the service of the state. Like the soldier-hero, the good 
citizen subordinates his personal well-being to the good of the community as a 
whole. Thus Giano della Bella speaks his mind freely because “a good citizen . . . 
puts aside his own interests when his country needs his advice .” 62 Conversely, 
the bad citizen is one who places his own private interests ahead of those of the 
collectivity. Such a one is, for example, Corso Donati, “a man of great distinc- 
tion, but too turbulent to be a citizen in a good republic .” 63 Farinata degli Uberti 
too merits censure. Despite his heroics in saving Florence from destruction at 
the hands of its enemies (“our country survived because of this one citizen”), 
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Farinata deserves to be condemned because he “behaved more unforgivingly 
towards his adversaries than is consistent with the moderation of civilized 
conduct.” 64 

What Bruni praises in the citizen, then, the ideal of citizenship he holds up 
for admiration and emulation, is subordination of personal advantage to the 
public good. Although it contains an element of participation, such a notion 
of citizenship is essentially negative. It stresses the sacrifice of one’s own private 
gain, in much the same way as Bruni’s notion of military service exalted the 
glory of death for ones country. The ultimate message is that the good citizen 
must be prepared to lose everything. One cannot forget that Bruni was elabo- 
rating such themes during the course of an unpopular war, for which the citi- 
zenry was being asked to foot the bill. The fabrication and dissemination of an 
ideal of citizenship based on self-sacrifice — an ideal that so closely paralleled 
the regime’s own plea for submission to the rule of a self-selected body of sup- 
posed experts — can hardly be fortuitous. Bruni’s History is meant to offer im- 
ages of exemplary conduct — military and civic — that reinforce the official 
policy of the regime. Along with its justification of the reasons for paternalis- 
tic, oligarchical government, Bruni’s History reshapes the Florentine past in 
order to present role models of compliance with the new realities of restricted 
access to power. 

This does not mean that the History can be categorized as a cynical exercise 
in propaganda; only that this aspect of the work, like the others we have exam- 
ined so far, also reflects Bruni’s role as an elaborator of official ideology. A 
further question can be asked at this point: was the History intended for the 
eyes of the oligarchy and its support base alone, or did Bruni have a still wider 
audience in mind? Najemy has argued that the Oration for Nanni Strozzi was 
aimed at a target audience of politically marginalized office holders. 65 Brucker 
describes such men as lying on the outer fringes of the power elite. 66 Although 
they had no real share in decision making, their support for the regime was 
essential to its survival. Najemy conjectures that the more sophisticated pro- 
paganda was directed towards this group, and such may indeed be the case with 
the History. No doubt too the regime also had still wider horizons in its sights, 
as the anti-Visconti passages suggest, and as the letter of Bartolomeo Capra 
cited in the previous chapter tends to confirm. This being said, we have as yet 
relatively little data to suggest that the first six books circulated widely upon 
publication in 1428. Bruni consigned them to the Signoria, but there is no 
evidence of any immediate steps being taken to assure their wider diffusion. 67 
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This may be due to the unsettled political situation, or to the as yet unfinished 
character of the work. It may also be indicative of the highly sensitive nature 
of the material. Bruni’s first six books represented a radical break with earlier 
ways of viewing the Florentine past. They expressed boldly — perhaps all too 
boldly — a revisionist version of history geared to the tastes of a new political 
elite and their followers. As a consequence, these same six books showed scant 
respect for the revered lore and traditions of old . 68 

The gulf between Bruni and earlier Florentine traditions is nowhere more 
apparent than in the History's expression of the regimes new concept of sover- 
eignty. While the city’s chronicle tradition can be characterized in many ways, 
one of its prime features was its investment in the ideology of Guelfism. Guelf 
party loyalty was a shared commodity among fourteenth-century Florentine 
chroniclers. Giovanni Villani rarely missed an opportunity to celebrate the iden- 
tification of Florence with Guelf party interests. His Florence is part of a power- 
ful network whose leaders are the papacy and the French monarchy. Villani uses 
the Guelf catchword libertas to mean freedom from interference from the Em- 
pire. Florence’s insertion into and loyalty to the Guelf alliance is a guarantee 
of libertas. Bruni, by way of contrast, belongs to a new political culture where 
the call of traditional Guelfism has weakened considerably. While lip service 
might still be paid to it on official occasions, Guelfism by the early fifteenth 
century had ceased to be an operative factor in Florentine political calcula- 
tions . 69 The War of the Eight Saints had opened a serious rift in relations with 
the papacy. The subsequent Schism divided and weakened papal power in cen- 
tral Italy, leaving scope for the expansion of the Florentine territorial state. 
Adjustments were therefore required at the ideological level: the papacy in 
particular, the erstwhile patron and protector, had become a potential rival. Just 
as popular government was discredited by the Ciompi episode, the result be- 
ing the restricted government of the early fifteenth-century oligarchy, so for- 
eign policy too adapted to the new reality. Libertas was gradually redefined to 
signify Florentine sovereignty, in the sense of self-sufficiency and thus freedom 
to assume the status of a power to be recognized in its own right . 70 

Bruni not only uses the term libertas in this sense; he also rereads the Floren- 
tine past in accordance with its precepts. He writes his History from the stand- 
point of newly acquired, if still contested sovereignty, and that notion informs 
his every nuance of interpretation. His shelving of traditional Guelfism is part 
of this process. It provides one of the keys to Bruni’s revision of Villani’s ac- 
count. The issue becomes palpable with Bruni’s treatment of the role of Charles 
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of Anjou in Florentine affairs after his victory over Manfred at Benevento in 
1266. Villani — in accordance with the principles of staunch Guelfism — had 
asserted that it was the Florentines themselves who had called upon Charles to 
provide them with military support in 1267. 71 Bruni explicitly denies this, and 
opines instead that Charles was more likely to have been acting out of self- 
interest: “Some authorities claim that the king did this at the request of Flor- 
entine citizens . . . For my part I prefer to believe that the king was motivated 
by his own interest.” 72 

Revisionism of this sort continues to be the rule in Bruni s subsequent cov- 
erage of papal interventions in Florentine affairs. A notable example occurs 
early in Book III where Bruni describes the efforts of Pope Gregory X to pacify 
the city in the years following his elevation in 1271. Villani mentions this papal 
initiative as well, but his account is brief and unsympathetic. 73 Bruni expands 
the episode considerably, using the familiar device of paired speeches to high- 
light the clash of papal policy with local antagonisms. 74 Bruni has Pope Gregory 
speak very much in the language of the curia, a language Bruni himself knew 
well enough from his years of experience as a papal secretary. He has Gregory 
argue from Christian, indeed from biblical principles. The point of Gregorys 
speech is to demonstrate the folly of party strife among Christian citizens of 
the same community. Bruni then has Gregorys speech balanced by a rejoinder 
from the Florentine Guelfs. Just as Gregory had appropriately argued on the 
basis of Christian precept, so the Florentine partisans base their opposition on 
political realism. “Heaven and earth are not ruled in the same way,” 75 Bruni 
has the Florentine Guelfs declare. The pope’s high principles are admirable but 
not applicable to real-world situations. Pope Gregorys proposal was that the 
Florentines should relent and allow the exiled Ghibellines to return to take up 
residence in the city. But the Guelfs regard the distrust between the two parties 
as running too deep to admit of any compromise. In words that have a Machia- 
vellian ring, the Guelfs note the dangers involved in trusting men one has 
once had occasion to offend: “Many men nurse the memory of an offense 
longer than they ought, and no one is so foolish as to entrust himself to an 
enemy or to someone he has injured.” The Guelfs express a deeply pessimistic 
view of human nature: “The will of man is dark, and his words and counte- 
nance often lie.” 76 

It may seem difficult to determine where Bruni himself stands in this clash 
of opposites. His portrait of Gregory is highly sympathetic: the pope’s heart is 
in the right place, even if his methods are questionable. Bruni makes it clear 
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nonetheless that the failure of the papal policy should be blamed on the lack 
of cooperation from the Florentine Guelfs, not on the Ghibellines. The pope’s 
initiative was laudable, but excessive party zeal among the more radical Guelfs 
spoiled everything . 77 Bruni’s remarks are in direct contradiction of Villani’s 
account, which follows a more orthodox Guelf party line . 78 Even more elo- 
quently, Bruni has words of praise for the pope upon his death: “He was an 
excellent man . . . obsessed with the recovery of the Holy Land. He believed 
that all Christians, putting aside their own quarrels, should concentrate on this 
one goal. That was why he hated and rejected the partisanship which many 
Roman pontiffs before him had fostered .” 79 While Bruni clearly does not share 
Pope Gregory’s crusading spirit, his evaluation of the policy detail transcends 
party animosity. Bruni’s passage can be usefully compared with Villani’s part- 
ing shot at Gregory, “whose death brought great joy to the Florentine Guelfs, 
because of the ill will this Pope bore against them .” 80 While no doubt true 
enough to the facts, these words also betray Villani’s own strict allegiance to 
the Guelf cause. 

A number of factors may have contributed to Bruni’s sympathetic treatment 
of Gregory X. Gregory died in Arezzo — at that time a Ghibelline center — 
and was buried there in the Duomo. His remains were associated with many 
miracles, according to Bruni, a fact obviously not mentioned by Villani. It is 
possible that Bruni, an Aretine by birth and ever affectionate towards his origi- 
nal homeland, was well disposed towards this pope out of reverence for his 
own place of birth. Yet it remains striking that Bruni could — in opposition to 
an established historiographical trend — express approval of a pope who had at- 
tempted to heal party divisions and had found his efforts thwarted by Guelf 
intransigence. Such a clean break with traditional views could only be the prod- 
uct of a combination of factors. These included the oligarchy’s own detachment 
from traditional Guelf values and its claim to the recognition of the Florentine 
state as an independent factor in Italian politics. 

Bruni’s tendency to transcend traditional Guelf animosities is also evident 
in his treatment of Pope Nicholas III. Villani paints this pope in dark colors, 
owing no doubt to his dispute with Charles of Anjou. Villani cites some rather 
frivolous reasons for the falling-out between the two pillars of Guelfism in Italy. 
His criticism of Nicholas encompasses a range of moral failings, including nepo- 
tism and simony . 81 Bruni, on the other hand, has largely positive things to say 
about Nicholas. He does not reiterate the standard Guelf line about the pope’s 
simony or other personal failings. Rather, Bruni stresses the public policy pur- 
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sued by this pope. The disputes between Nicholas and Charles were not, ac- 
cording to Bruni, about private matters but about politics. Pope Nicholas was 
chiefly concerned because “Charles had become mightier and more important 
than was consistent with the liberty of the Church.” He thus determined, writes 
Bruni, “to reduce the king’s inflated prestige .” 82 Bruni appreciates the political 
goals so relentlessly pursued by Pope Nicholas. He is particularly impressed 
with the ramifications of papal policy in Tuscany at the time. Part of the papal 
strategy is to pacify Florence, a measure calculated to reduce support for Charles 
in that quarter, and at the same time to increase the authority of the Church. 
This time the peace mission is successful, Guelf and Ghibelline are reconciled, 
and the papal legate leaves Florence “in a state of peace and concord.” Bruni 
thus associates the decline of Anjou power, as deliberately brought about by 
this pope, with peace and prosperity in Florence: “The king had lost entirely 
any signorial powers in Florence, and the city was free and under its own ju- 
risdiction .” 83 Whatever the reasons for this outcome — and they certainly did 
not stem from any altruism on the part of the papacy — Bruni presents it as 
cause for celebration. Political results on the ground, in this case freedom from 
French meddling in Florentine affairs, count for more than party allegiances. 
Not surprisingly, perhaps, Bruni’s assessment of Charles stands in sharp contrast 
to that delineated by Villani. Villani compares Charles to Charlemagne, the 
archetypal figure of Guelfism . 84 Bruni, on the other hand, merely states that 
Charles “was unquestionably a distinguished man, but far more able in the arts 
of war than in those of peace .” 85 

Such independence of judgment reflects the more mature political outlook 
characteristic of the oligarchy of Bruni’s day. What counted in the eyes of such 
men was Florentine libertas, or sovereignty, rather than adherence to a strict 
Guelf party line. Party loyalty indeed could be seen as a liability. It implied 
allegiance to foreign potentates, be they the papacy or the French monarchy. 
Involvement in the quarrels of these powers tended to weaken Florence. It also 
engendered civil strife, a state of affairs that was to be deplored. Bruni ends 
Book III with a description of the brutal starvation of Count Ugolino — together 
with his sons and grandsons — in the tower-prison of Pisa. His presentation of 
this famous incident, however, differs considerably from that contained in the 
Villani chronicle. Giovanni Villani, like Dante, makes of the Ugolino episode 
a parable of Pisan perfidy . 86 Bruni prefers instead to note that this incident is 
simply one more example of the excesses to which men can be driven by par- 
tisan passions . 87 It is in fact partisanship itself, rather than any specific group 
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or party, that Bruni blames for the earlier woes of Italy in general and Florence 
in particular. 88 Whereas Villani wallows in parading orthodox Guelf grievances, 
Bruni has words of condemnation for all those who are incapable of seeing 
beyond their own private interests. He presents the Florentine past as a field 
where all too often private feuding has prevailed over the common good. It 
therefore becomes imperative not only to underscore the ravages wrought by 
party strife but also to chronicle any signs of the incipient growth of public 
authority. 

Book IV offers the best opportunity to observe how drastically Bruni’s ac- 
count differs from Villani’s on this latter point. In covering the years 1289 to 
1311, Book IV embraces what Bruni sees as a crucial period in the elaboration 
of Florentine laws and institutions. Early in the book, Bruni signals his inten- 
tion to focus on domestic politics. He wishes to make good his claim that 
“history has two parts or limbs, as it were — foreign and domestic affairs — and 
it should be understood that domestic conditions are as important to compre- 
hend as foreign wars.” 89 This theoretical declaration comes in conjunction with 
Bruni’s treatment of the creation, in 1289, of the office of Standard-Bearer of 
Justice (vexillifer justitiae). Bruni presents this innovation as designed to estab- 
lish greater accountability before the law. It was in effect meant to curb abuses, 
particularly those perpetrated by the nobility, and to inculcate respect for pub- 
lic authority. Bruni describes in some detail the duties of the standard-bearer 
of justice. He was, Bruni writes, to be assisted by “four counselors, two lieu- 
tenants and a thousand armed foot-soldiers.” 90 He was to be elected by the 
priors and to be appointed to office for a term of two months. His function 
was to enforce the laws and to ensure that the magistrates were obeyed, even 
by the most powerful among the nobility. Bruni’s lengthy treatment of these 
matters shows the importance he attached to the issues of public order and 
security. 91 The same concerns come to the fore in his subsequent coverage of 
the Ordinances of Justice in 1292/1293. Once again, the need for institutional 
change springs from the failure of the nobility to submit to the laws and mag- 
istrates of the popular government. “The nobility,” writes Bruni, “had never 
acted as an equal partner with respect to the People. Superior in wealth and 
arrogant in manner, its haughtiness was unsuited to a free city.” 92 As in earlier 
cases, Bruni uses the expedient of the set-piece speech in direct discourse to 
sharpen the clash of interests. This time the speaker is Giano della Bella. The 
crux of his speech lies in its defense of the concept of libertas populi, defined as 
the supremacy of law over private interests. The creation of the office of the 
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Standard-Bearer of Justice was a step in the right direction, but it was not enough. 
Giano della Bella thus proposes a considerable strengthening of the powers of 
that officer: he should command not a thousand armed men but four thou- 
sand; he should reside in the public palace with the priors, so as to be more 
closely associated with them. The nobility itself should be banned from hold- 
ing the office of prior altogether, and not simply be obliged to exercise a trade 
and join a guild, as was presently the case. 93 

What is notable about Bruni’s presentation of these well-known measures 
is his insistence — through the familiar device of the formal speech — on the 
public character of law and authority. Villani’s treatment of the Ordinances 
focuses, by way of contrast, on the more negative scenario of the people’s ven- 
geance. While that aspect is not entirely absent in Bruni’s account, there is a 
subtle shift of emphasis to the higher and more positive value of libertas, de- 
fined as a desirable state of affairs where law reigns supreme over all parties. 
Bruni’s account, in other words, is informed by the Aristotelian idea that “the 
administration of justice ... is the principle of order in political society.” 94 
Good government is not about dispossessing one’s enemies and governing in 
the interests of one’s own class or party. It is — ostensibly at least — about estab- 
lishing the rule of law, abiding by the law, and governing in the interests of all 
members of society. 

Here again, Bruni’s refashioning of the past also matches up with the aspi- 
rations of the early fifteenth-century oligarchy. Whatever the class interests it 
may have in reality been designed to further, the oligarchy’s pretension was 
always to be intent on protecting the best interests of all. Its very raison d’etre 
was purportedly to uphold the supremacy of the law in the face of any and all 
challenges. Little wonder, then, that Bruni celebrates and expands upon the 
Ordinances of Justice in the way described. He presents the Ordinances as 
introducing “the constitutional form that we have used in the commonwealth 
now for more than 130 years.” 9:> He writes this sometime shortly after the year 
1422, when the oligarchy’s power had reached its peak. Villani’s view, on the 
other hand, had been much less sanguine. He regarded the Ordinances as at 
best a mixed blessing, giving rise as they did to further disturbances. 96 Similar 
differences of perspective color Bruni and Villani’s accounts of the outbreak of 
open conflict between Whites and Blacks in 1300. Villani stresses the private 
nature of the quarrelling. Bruni, on the other hand, presents public law and 
authority as being the heart of the matter. Neither side, he writes, showed any 
respect for law. As a consequence, “the commonwealth was reduced to an 
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unseemly state of confusion against which neither laws nor shame could in the 
least prevail.” 97 For Bruni, in other words, what was at stake in these events was 
the prestige of public authority, the very principle of order in a civil society. 

If the construction of state authority, then, is one of Brunis major themes, 
another is the chaos that ensues whenever that authority is seriously chal- 
lenged. Bruni presents the descent into party strife after 1292 in Aristotelian 
terms as a corruption of good government, albeit imperfectly realized. In so 
doing he provides the oligarchy of his day with a sense of its historical mission: 
that of reestablishing and protecting the rule of law as the foundation of a 
stable society. It little matters in the present context whether this historic mis- 
sion was a myth or a reality. Either way it formed the rationale for restricted 
government. Brunis History can therefore once again be seen to reconfigure 
the past in support of the present power structure. 

Bruni indeed is not afraid — in the service of this cause — to redesign key 
episodes long enshrined in the city’s collective memory. An excellent example 
is the Buondelmonte murder, perpetrated in 1215. Villani had followed earlier 
tradition in making this incident mark the beginning of party strife in Flor- 
ence. 98 In other words, true to the popular origins of city chronicle writing, 
Villani ascribed the sparking of a major and lasting political conflict to a private 
family feud. Bruni will have none of this. He insists that the origins of the party 
divide between Guelf and Ghibelline in Florence lie in the broader patterns of 
European conflict between pope and emperor. At the most, the Buondelmonte 
murder might be seen as having exacerbated a preexisting condition. 99 In re- 
lating the story of the murder itself Bruni strips it of the supernatural elements 
with which it had previously been endowed. Villani had made much of the fact 
that the murdered man fell on the Ponte Vecchio near an image of the pagan 
god Mars. 100 This reinforced the popular view of the murder as due to a kind 
of diabolical curse: the Guelf-Ghibelline divide was the result of a fatality from 
which there could be no escape. Bruni rejects such superstition out of hand, 
though he acknowledges its power among the people: “Buondelmonte fell not 
far from a symbol of Mars which had been taken from the old temple and placed 
by the bridge, a circumstance which some took to be a sign of the calamity 
that would fall upon the city.” 101 In Brunis account there is nothing diabolical 
or fatalistic about the incident. It is merely yet another manifestation of a pri- 
vate quarrel prevailing over the existing legal means to resolve a dispute. It was 
wrong of Buondelmonte to fail to honor a pledge to marry and to arrange 
secretly to marry another. However, the law might have been invoked to settle 
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the dispute and to assign the proper punishment. What Bruni underlines is 
the way the matter was dealt with in a violent manner, without recourse to legal 
proceedings. Conspiring to murder is simply not to be seen as civil behavior. 
It has no place in a society governed by law. Nor was such action even efficient, 
since it only led to more bloodshed. What transpired was a general breakdown 
of the norms of civil society, where disputes are handled in courts of law: 
“Soon the enmities among the citizens began to kindle and catch fire, and so 
the struggle was carried on, not with civil restraint, but with knives and blows, 
in a fever of death and destruction.” 102 

Bruni thus completely recasts the Buondelmonte murder. He reframes it in 
rational terms and links it into a broader framework of cause and effect. Because 
he identifies the causes of the trouble, there is a pragmatic dimension to his 
thinking that is sorely lacking in the sources. Party strife is not the result of 
some ancient curse hanging over the city in punishment for earlier transgres- 
sion. It has roots that can be traced to wider European conflicts. Its worst ex- 
cesses are due to a chronic absence of public authority at home. In highlighting 
the importance of these key points retrospectively, Bruni may well have been 
committing the historian’s sin of anachronism. He was in effect reading the 
values of the present into the past, in typical whiggish fashion. Yet — as we have 
seen on so many other occasions — his rereading of the events of 1215 corre- 
sponded perfectly with the ethos of the early fifteenth-century power elite. 
The men at the helm of government in Bruni’s day would have recognized in 
his reconstruction of the Florentine past a mirror image of their own project. 
They would have been, and indeed were, grateful to him for providing them 
with a usable past, one they could turn to in their hour of need for support, 
inspiration, and guidance. 



Lessons from the Past 

The key to Brunis History thus lies in its linkage to a contemporary political 
program of a particular kind. The men for whom Bruni was writing were pos- 
sessed of a sense of their mission: pragmatic, ambitious, skeptical, often un- 
scrupulous in their methods, they were in the process of forging a new identity 
for themselves and for their city. One aspect of their project implied the elab- 
oration of a revised account of the past, one that would provide the leadership 
with ready-made examples to reinforce their own views on politics and govern- 
ment. Such men, however, would not be content with the mere confirmation 
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of their prejudices and programs. They were seeking something more incisive 
still: a history of their city that would contain new insights into past events, that 
would explain and present those events in the light of contemporary dilem- 
mas, that would indicate solutions to practical problems, or at least offer anal- 
ogies whereby current affairs might be more fully analyzed and understood. 
Here we return to an issue canvassed in the previous chapter: the role of his- 
tory as a source of knowledge about political action. Bruni’s History is indeed 
peppered with political lessons. Often the message is delivered in the most ex- 
plicit terms. Bruni admires, for example, the efforts of the papal legate Cardi- 
nal Niccolo da Prato, who was sent to Florence in 1303 to settle the disputes that 
divided the city. Bruni has words of praise for the cardinals plan, which aimed 
to restore civic peace through achieving a series of compromises. Part of the 
scheme entailed the return of the Florentine Whites exiled in 1301. Bruni presents 
the cardinal’s plan in much more detail than did Villani. 103 He also identifies 
the fatal flaw. The cardinal wished to repatriate “not only the recently-banished 
Whites but also the Ghibellines, whose case was really much harder.” Bruni 
expatiates on this point as the crucial reason for the policy’s failure: “If the leg- 
ate had applied his efforts and diligence to restoring only the Whites, the matter 
would have turned out as he wished without difficulty.” Unfortunately, writes 
Bruni, “he was a man of large ideas, carried away by the plaudits of the multi- 
tude. Wishing to accomplish two things at once, he accomplished neither.” 104 
Politics, in other words, is the art of the possible. Political designs should be 
consonant with reality. Otherwise they are doomed to fail. 

Bruni’s wish to impart political lessons often runs against the grain of Villani’s 
account, leading him to issue a direct challenge to traditional explanations of 
events. The attempt of the Florentine exiles to enter and take the city by force in 
1304 provides a good case in point. Villani’s somewhat garbled account identi- 
fies numerous tactical errors as the source of the exiles’ failure to prevail. These 
can only be explained, he contends, by a conflict of views among the leadership 
about the precise strategy to be followed. It was, writes Villani, God’s will to 
confound the minds of the exiles in this way so as to ensure the victory of the 
Florentines on that day. 105 Bruni, by way of contrast, begins his own version of 
these events by dismissing any attempt to trace ultimate explanations to God’s 
will. He considers with some care Villani’s contention that the exiles “were not 
of one mind about invading the city.” He concludes, however, that “it is very 
hard indeed for anyone to say what any given exile had in mind.” Bruni then 
devises his own explanation for the failed attempt of the exiles. This hinges on 
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an analysis of the military data. Bruni argues that the army of exiles lacked a 
clear command structure, and notes that this can be fatal in military operations. 
The string of tactical mistakes is not the result of discord over policy among 
the exiles; it is due to a lack of coordination between commanders in the field. 
“I do know,” writes Bruni, “that mistakes of this kind are not uncommon in 
military affairs where there is no one commander, but only a number of differ- 
ent condottieri, and where the soldier does not follow a standard, but there is 
only a motley mob unused to the command of a single individual.” 106 

The prevalence of military thinking in Brunis mind at this point in time 
(1422) is not surprising. He had only recently published his treatise De militia 
(1421), wherein he had proposed a return to ancient Roman principles of train- 
ing and discipline. As previously noted, Bruni had addressed the De militia to 
the leading oligarch Rinaldo degli Albizzi. In the early 1420s, in fact, the oli- 
garchy was already in the process of gearing up for the supreme test of war 
with the Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti. Expert commentary on mili- 
tary tactics, strategy, and organization bore directly on the type of information/ 
explanation the oligarchs would be likely to seek in a history of the kind they 
had commissioned. Just such an instance as that cited above might well be per- 
tinent to the illustration of a general principle, the more so if its violation brought 
disaster and defeat to the perpetrators. In such passages Bruni showed himself 
able to rise above factionalism and petty squabbles to establish a critical distance 
within which dispassionate analysis could actually take place. 

By far the most extended and highly articulated example of Brunis political 
analysis comes at the very end of Book VI. It concerns the ill-fated Signoria of 
Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens. This episode should be seen in context, as 
the culmination of the entire work to that point. Bruni stresses that it was the 
failure of the war with Pisa that led directly to the collapse of credible govern- 
ment at home. Consignment of the city to the lordship of some powerful fig- 
ure seemed the only viable solution. The choice fell on Walter. Once placed in 
charge, however, the duke set about scheming how he might assume total and 
permanent control over the city and its territory. The most obvious course of 
action was to exploit the city’s class divisions. So Walter actively sought the sup- 
port of the nobility on the one hand, and the rabble on the other. The medius 
populus he persecuted, since he saw he would never be able to win them over. 

Bruni describes in some detail how Walter engineered his successful take- 
over of the city. Bruni then turns to consider Walter’s next moves. “The sub- 
ject,” he writes, “is worth putting on record both as a warning to citizens and 
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as a reproof to rulers.” Bruni stresses the dual nature of the lesson to be learned: 
“For it will become clear that citizens should fear nothing more than servitude, 
and lords will learn that nothing is more ruinous than immoderate and uncivil 
arrogance .” 107 Bruni’s treatment of Walter becomes quite detached and ana- 
lytical at this point. In the manner familiar to readers of Machiavelli, Bruni 
neatly divides the Walter episode into two sections: how he seized power in 
Florence and how he set about trying to preserve it . 108 The second section Bruni 
further subdivides into two subsections: foreign policy and domestic. Bruni’s 
coverage of Walter’s foreign policy is surprisingly positive. Walter, for example, 
has assemblies called in Arezzo and Pistoia, and has those cities too confer power 
on him, “not in the name of the Florentine People, but in his own name.” 
Bruni expresses his full approval and even admiration for this move. “It was an 
extremely astute idea,” he writes, “to bind those cities to himself by an act of 
good will, for he reckoned he would be taken as conferring a benefit if he put 
those cities, long subject to Florentines, on equal terms with Florence .” 109 

Here we have a hint of criticism voiced against the earlier communal system 
posited on Florentine domination of subject cities. Bruni freely acknowledges 
Walter’s cleverness in transcending this dichotomy through the mechanism of 
personal rule. Other foreign policy moves by Walter also attract Bruni’s ap- 
proval, in particular his reaching a peace agreement and alliance with Pisa. But 
it is in the area of domestic politics that Walter makes his most serious blun- 
ders. Bruni catalogues these with the usual precision. Walter might have done 
away with the institution of the priors altogether, for example. Instead, he mis- 
takenly adopted a halfway measure: that of depriving the priors of any real 
power, yet leaving them in place “as a kind of spectacle of bitterness and mis- 
ery.” He even removed them from their home in the Palazzo Vecchio and es- 
tablished residence there himself. He furthermore took steps that alienated his 
support base, the nobility. He increased taxes and turned the monies earned 
thereby to his own private uses. He dug himself into a fortified position in the 
city and began to exercise unnecessary cruelty towards the citizens. Popular re- 
sistance as a consequence built up swiftly and led to his removal only ten months 
after he first seized power . 110 

Bruni thus offers an instructive list of policy errors as an explanation for 
Walter’s rapid downfall. His style of presentation is crisp and cool, quite un- 
like the high-flown moralizing tone adopted by his main source, the chroni- 
cler Giovanni Villani. The latter had railed against the tyranny of the Duke of 
Athens, all the while seeing it as punishment meted out to the Florentines by 
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a just God: “And let those who will read these pages note how God because of 
our sins visited upon our city in quick succession a wave of disasters, including 
flood, famine, starvation, and plague, and military defeats, setbacks, substantial 
losses of money, business failures, defaults on loans, and at last even took away 
our precious freedom and made us the slaves of a wicked tyrant.” 111 Villani, in 
other words, presents the Duke of Athens as the last in a long line of catastro- 
phes, stretching back over a number of years. The only solution, according to 
Villani, lay in the city quickly learning to mend its ways before God: “And so 
for God’s sake dearest citizens, present and future, let us correct our faults. Let 
us cultivate love and harmony between one another, in order to appease the 
Almighty, so that we do not raise his ire on the day of judgment, as he warns 
us clearly enough through these visible signs.” 112 

In Villani’s view, then, only a moral cleansing can bring Florence back from 
the brink of utter destruction. We hear in these words the awesome tones that 
will later thunder from the pulpit of Savonarola. They are not words that 
would appeal to the sophisticated tastes of the early fifteenth-century oligarchs 
who made up Bruni’s immediate audience. Bruni accordingly elaborates an 
entirely different account of this key incident in Florentine history, the one 
Gene Brucker identifies as the most frequently cited in the policy discussions 
preserved in the Consulte e pratiche. ni Bruni’s version of the Duke of Athens 
episode stands comparison with Machiavelli’s ( Florentine Histories II. 33-37). 
It is couched in language that is arguably even more analytical than that of 
Machiavelli. The entire sixth book of the History indeed derives its power from 
being a sort of extended refutation of Villani’s eschatological ramble. Bruni 
carefully shows how the drama of 1343 actually unfolded, from the poor decision 
regarding the acquisition of Lucca, to the defeat in the war with Pisa, to the 
crisis in government, leading inexorably to the last link in the chain: the lord- 
ship of Walter of Brienne. Each stage along the way can be explained — so Bruni 
demonstrates — by human error. By the end of Book VI Florence has reached 
a low point in her fortunes, not because of any divine retribution but solely 
because of poor decision making. 

Far from representing a triumphant view of the Florentine past, the first six 
books of Bruni’s History contain a record of failure. The gloom is of course not 
unrelieved, and there are many bright spots as well. But on the whole, Bruni’s 
picture is a largely negative one. No doubt this negativity too can be traced 
back to the primary audience for which the work was intended. The oligarchs 
could relate to a history that seemed to justify their monopoly on power, for 
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after all, the mistakes of the past could now be safely attributed to lack of ex- 
perience. The corporate structure of communal politics itself could be seen to 
be quite clearly inadequate to the challenges of modern governance. Bruni’s 
History not only expressed the values and ethos of the oligarchy; it offered a 
strong argument for a restricted government of the competent. In so doing it 
identified the root causes of past failures and provided novel interpretations of 
key events. It recodified the past, redirecting its resources to serve new uses, di- 
dactic and otherwise. Above all, it demonstrated — through concrete historical 
example — that oligarchy was the only institutional solution available to Florence 
in the competitive world of early fifteenth-century Italian politics. 




7 



Bruni and Biography: 
A Life of Aristode 



By the end of the 1420s, Leonardo Bruni had become the leading practitioner 
of a new brand of political historiography. As we have seen, his main achieve- 
ments in this field included his history of the first Punic War and the first six 
books of his History of the Florentine People. Bruni’s next project, however, a 
life of Aristotle, completed early in 1430, 1 showed that biography continued to 
occupy an important place in his literary output. Modern scholarship has 
recognized this, and in recent decades there has been a consequent revival of 
interest in Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis } It is now possible to examine this previously 
little-known work in greater detail than ever before. The Aristotle indeed de- 
serves further attention, inasmuch as it represents — along with Bruni’s Cicero, 
analyzed in Chapter 3 above — one of the first modern attempts at writing an 
extended, monographic account of the life and times of a classical author. 3 
A concern of the recent literature has been to determine how Brunian biog- 
raphy can be distinguished from its classical and medieval varieties. One an- 
swer to that question is offered by Edmund Fryde. Fryde presents the Aristotle 
as exemplifying — in the biographical mode — the critical approach to the 
sources that is often singled out as the hallmark of Bruni’s involvement with 
history writing as a whole. Bruni is thus credited with “critical judgement” in 
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handling a wide range of source materials. 4 He is praised for having made 
“very few factual mistakes.” 5 His methods are sound and anticipate those of 
modern scholarship. His results concerning the life of Aristotle have indeed 
been largely “confirmed by modern scholars.” 6 In Frydes view, then, the Vita 
Aristotelis should be seen as the forerunner of scholarly biography, where critical 
tools are brought into play to establish factually accurate accounts of past lives. 

Independent confirmation of Frydes thesis comes in part from James Hankins. 
Hankins too stresses “the critical approach to his sources” as the key to Bruni’s 
innovation with respect to ancient and medieval biography. Indeed, in the Vita 
Aristotelis, “we find in embryo many of the techniques of later historical schol- 
arship.” 7 Like Fryde, Hankins also points to the wide range of sources consulted 
by Bruni as another sign of his superiority over previous biographers. 8 It must 
be noted, however, that Hankins differs from Fryde in several important respects. 
He is keenly aware, for example, of what he calls the “hagiographic” character 
of Bruni’s portrait of Aristotle. 9 In writing the Vita Aristotelis Bruni was no im- 
partial scholar: he was a declared partisan with a stake in Aristotle’s reputation. 
From the beginning Bruni had made the reevaluation of Aristotle one of the 
pillars of his literary career. 10 His translation of the Nicomachean Ethics (1416— 
1417) created a stir of controversy, and from that time forward he found him- 
self obliged to defend his views on many fronts. Hankins notes that Bruni’s 
views amounted to a fundamental reorientation with regard to what might be 
called the medieval Aristotle. Bruni’s Aristotle was no longer the master of logic 
and dialectic familiar to the schools; he was rather to be seen as the best guide 
to life in the secular city, the author of treatises on how to regulate human so- 
ciety along rational principles. Bruni’s translations accordingly made Aristotle 
speak a new language, a language accessible not only to specialists but to the 
wider audience of educated lay people as well. 11 It was Bruni’s conviction that 
Aristotle had written eloquently on a range of subjects of public interest, but 
that he had been badly served by his medieval translators. 12 

Bruni thus saw himself as bringing into view a new Aristotle, one whose 
teachings had remained hidden since antiquity but which would now become 
available to serve as guideposts. As Hankins points out, such a passionate com- 
mitment on Bruni’s part could hardly fail to have an impact on the Vita Aristotelis. 
Bruni’s mission as biographer was to refashion Aristotle’s image into a likeness 
that would be in keeping with his new role. If Bruni’s portrait “at times ap- 
proaches the hagiographic, it is because Bruni needed to defend his Aristotle 
against the attacks of contemporary humanist detractors.” 13 To a large extent, 
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then, Bruni’s Aristotle should be seen as an extension of his battle to redefine 
Aristotle’s position within Western culture. 14 As if by way of confirmation, the 
work recycles and gives definitive form to many of the arguments Bruni had 
already previously developed in support of his theses. 15 

These are important indications that can serve as our point of departure. 
They also raise a question that needs to be clarified from the outset: how can 
the tactical choices inspired by Bruni’s partisan stance be reconciled with the 
conventional view — held in varying degrees by all of the authorities 16 — that 
the distinguishing mark of Brunian biography is its adherence to rigorous stan- 
dards of critical scholarship? There is, of course, an easy way out of this dilemma. 
Hankins, for example, sees no real contradiction: engagement and critical com- 
mitment are perfectly compatible; indeed, “advances in historical technique, 
in the fifteenth century as in the twentieth, are frequently the children of con- 
troversy.” 17 There is much to recommend this statement. Bruni’s critical skills 
were certainly sharpened by the challenge of bringing to light an improved im- 
age of Aristotle. Yet it is also true that the image had to represent an improve- 
ment, in the sense that it had to show a high degree of conformity with what 
Bruni deemed appropriate. Hankins himself notes the somewhat specious argu- 
ment mounted by Bruni to counter rumors of Aristotle’s suicide by poison. 18 
But many other examples could be given to illustrate how Bruni quite deliber- 
ately manipulates the sources in order to deliver just the picture of Aristotle that 
he wants to convey. 

One convenient example concerns the story of how Aristotle chose his suc- 
cessor. As related by the chief classical source, Aulus Gellius (XIII. 5), the tale 
goes as follows. 19 When he was on his deathbed, Aristotle’s disciples came to ask 
that he name a successor. Aristotle called for wine from both Lesbos and Rhodes. 
Tasting them, he declared both to be excellent, but proclaimed that from Les- 
bos to be superior. No one doubted that he had thereby named Theophrastus 
(of Lesbos) his successor, giving him preference over his nearest rival Eudemus 
(of Rhodes). 20 This story, which is meant to illustrate Aristotle’s tact, is faith- 
fully relayed by medieval writers, including Walter Burley. 21 What is striking 
about Bruni’s version is that he has modified the tale to suit his own purposes. 
Instead of Aristotle clearly signaling his preference for Theophrastus, Bruni has 
him simply saying that both wines — Lesbian and Rhodian — are excellent, and 
thus no successor is named. The lines immediately following indicate the rea- 
sons behind Bruni’s intervention: certain of Aristotle’s disciples were quite 
offended at having been passed over; one of these, Aristoxenus, sought revenge 
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by spreading malicious rumors about the master after his death. 22 Bruni’s source 
for the latter piece of information — the Suda — posited a close causal connec- 
tion between the choice of Theophrastus and the reaction of Aristoxenus. 23 By 
playing down and even eliminating the choice altogether, Bruni was in effect 
reducing any responsibility Aristotle might be seen to have had in sowing the 
seeds of discord among his followers. 

Bruni was thus quite willing to take liberties with the sources, and did so 
wherever he thought gains could be made for Aristotle’s reputation. This does 
not necessarily mean that Bruni is therefore to be disqualified as a critical his- 
torian. On the contrary, Hankins is right: we often find Bruni using the new 
techniques of critical scholarship to achieve his ends. What must be admitted, 
however, is that Bruni is not consistent: alongside the most sophisticated tools 
of critical enquiry, we find him also having recourse to the crudest forms of 
deliberate distortion and manipulation of sources. What this suggests is that 
the analysis of a work like the Vita Aristotelis cannot be carried out exclusively 
on the basis of analogies with modern methods of critical scholarship. It is 
worth considering whether it would not be more appropriate to approach the 
work from a different perspective, one broad enough to encompass not only 
its critical aspects but its falsifications as well. A way forward is that suggested 
by Hankins: it lies in returning to the origins of the Vita Aristotelis itself, to the 
circumstances within which the work was elaborated, the purposes for which 
it was written. By building on such elements it may well become possible to 
understand the deeper workings of Brunian biography and to establish what 
was really novel about it with respect to earlier biographical traditions. 



A useful starting point concerns the question of what might be called textual 
dialectics. Bruni did not write biography — or, for that matter, history — in a 
vacuum: each of his principal biographies addressed a specific text, in a dialec- 
tical spirit. The aim was to contest the established, or incipient canonical status 
of a rival text. Thus, as we saw in Chapter 3, Bruni’s Vita Ciceronis is directed 
against, and intends to supersede, Plutarch’s Cicero, or more precisely the Latin 
translation of it executed in 1401 by Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia. 24 As we shall 
see in the next chapter, Bruni’s life of Dante (1436) is meant to refute or at least 
to offer an alternative to the portrait sketched by Giovanni Boccaccio in the 
so-called Trattatello , 25 Against which established text then did Bruni intend to 
direct his Vita Aristotelis ? Once the answer to this question is found, we shall 
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be in a better position to begin unraveling the various threads relating to the 
interpretation of the work. 

The case of the Vita Aristotelis differs in one important respect from that of 
the other Brunian biographies mentioned above. In both the Cicero and in the 
Dante Bruni is quite explicit regarding his intentions: he names and criticizes 
Plutarch in the first instance and Boccaccio in the second. In the Aristotle, on 
the other hand, Bruni offers no explicit identification of the target text. This fact 
has led one scholar to look further afield. Citing a well-known letter of Bruni 
to Poggio, 26 Paolo Viti has suggested that Bruni’s target was the so-called Vita 
latina, a medieval translation of a Greek life of Neoplatonic origin. 27 But there 
are problems with this hypothesis. It is true that Bruni refers to the Vita latina 
in the letter to Poggio and that he severely criticizes its contents. On the other 
hand, Bruni’s letter is a response to one now lost from Poggio. It was Poggio 
who had raised the issue of the Vita latina, thus prompting Bruni’s remarks. 
Bruni condescended to discuss the Vita latina only when forced to respond to 
Poggio’s queries. It is crucial to note that Bruni does not mention the Vita latina 
where one would most expect it: in his formal preface to the Vita Aristotelis. If 
the Vita latina really is the target text, Bruni’s failure to name it in this context 
is inconsistent with his usual practice as exemplified in the Cicero and in the 
Dante. A further problem arises when we consider the tenor of Bruni’s remarks 
to Poggio. Bruni does not speak of the Vita latina as deserving of any particu- 
lar status: it has neither title nor author, and is merely referred to as a batch of 
notes, or “commentaria.” In fact, Bruni’s whole discussion in the letter to Poggio 
presupposes the allocation to the Vita latina of the lowly rank of a source to be 
exploited, rather than the more exalted one of authority to be contested. What 
Bruni is explaining to Poggio is really why he did not make greater use of the 
information contained in the Vita latina. The letter is akin to others in Bruni’s 
Epistolario: a footnote hors texte, 1& a disquisition on the question of sources 
that, given Bruni’s rhetorical conception of biography, could ill be accommo- 
dated within the body of the Vita Aristotelis itself. 

The target text, on the other hand, is by its very definition a prestigious text 
written by a recognized auctor. In the case of Bruni’s Aristotle, its determina- 
tion is best conducted on the basis of the formal preface to Cardinal Niccolo 
Albergati (1375-1444). Bruni’s reticence itself provides valuable testimony, 
for if the text is not mentioned in this prime location, it must not yet be 
widely available. We must therefore assume that it is still, around 1430, known 
only to a few readers. It is not a Latin text, for Bruni brushes away all possible 
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competitors in this language with a sweeping dismissal. 29 We should look then 
primarily neither to John of Wales, nor to Walter Burley, nor to the Vita latina. 
The text we are seeking is by process of elimination a Greek text, of considerable 
antiquity and authority, not widely known in the West, yet possibly about to 
become so, though Bruni himself is quite unwilling to promote the further 
spread of its fame. 

The text is of course the Lives of Eminent Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius. 
It had arrived in Florence through various channels and was well known in 
humanist circles there by the early 1420s. 30 As Bruni was certainly aware, his 
nemesis Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) had undertaken to translate this work 
into Latin late in 1424. 31 It was an unusual move for Traversari to make, given 
his devotion to patristic literature and the deep distrust he nourished in regard 
to the study of pagan authors on their own terms. 32 Traversari disapproved of 
too ardent an attachment to pagan philosophy. He was also among those who 
had serious misgivings about Bruni s new version of the Nicomachean Ethics , 33 
Conflict flared up in 1417 with a violent exchange of polemics between the two 
men regarding the value of the monastic life. 34 Thenceforth Bruni and Traversari 
were at odds, with the battle lines clearly drawn. More fuel was added to the 
flames when Bruni broke openly with his former friend turned foe Niccolo 
Niccoli. It was in fact Niccoli, backed by Cosimo de’ Medici and others, who 
approached Traversari with the request that he turn his hand to the translation 
of the Lives of Diogenes. 35 Traversari was reluctant; he preferred to invest his 
time and energy in the translation of his beloved Greek fathers. He finally ac- 
cepted, partly to please his powerful friends, partly in the belief that the portrait 
gallery of Diogenes would discredit the pagan philosophers by showing them 
as they really were: dissolute in morals and inconsistent in their doctrines, largely 
because they lacked the light of the true faith. 36 

It would be wrong to read too much into Traversari’s acceptance of the com- 
mission. He certainly did not agree to translate Diogenes solely so as to gain 
more leverage in his ongoing battle with Bruni. On the other hand, one can 
hardly fail to be struck by a coincidence: the very moment when Traversari ceded 
to the pressures applied by Niccoli and others — November 1424 — also marked 
a high point in the tensions between the two camps. An example is Traversari s 
letter to Niccoli of 25 May 1424, which contains stinging criticism of Bruni s 
translation of Plato’s Phaedrus. Equally disparaging are Traversari s remarks on 
Bruni in another letter to Niccoli, dated 21 June of the same year. These remarks 
include contemptuous references to the Historiae florentini populi, as well as to 
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Bruni’s proposed project for the third set of Baptistery doors. Traversari and 
Bruni were of course direct rivals in this latter affair. 37 As we shall see in a mo- 
ment, the text of Diogenes recycles a good deal of gossip and scandal; the 
portrait of Aristotle in particular is riddled with damaging allegations. It is 
thus perhaps reasonable to assume that by accepting to translate such a work 
Traversari was also grasping a golden opportunity to strike yet another blow 
against Bruni and his ilk. Nor should we forget that the Bruni-Traversari stand- 
off had wider ramifications. Behind Traversari stood Niccoli and Cosimo de’ 
Medici. The mid-to-late 1420s were witness to a polarization into opposing philo- 
sophical camps as well, with Bruni opting ever more exclusively for Aristotle, 
and Traversari, Niccoli, Cosimo, and others gravitating towards Plato, a philoso- 
pher whose doctrines were seen as more compatible with Christian theology. 38 

Traversari ’s labors on the text of Diogenes Laertius were one of the talking 
points of learned Italy in the 1420s. His progress with the translation is well 
documented in his Epistolario and has been carefully studied. 39 Years of toil 
were to come to fruition in 1433 when Traversari finally published his version 
of Diogenis Laertii De vita et moribus philosophorum libri decern, with a dedica- 
tion to Cosimo de’ Medici. From the present point of view, however, it is im- 
portant to note that in the late 1420s Traversaris translation was already 
rumored to be nearing completion. One sign of the eagerness with which the 
work was awaited in some quarters is the letter of Tommaso Parentucelli, the 
future Pope Nicholas V, to Niccolo Niccoli, 4 June 1428, asking Niccoli to 
forward a copy of Traversaris Diogenes if it was complete. 40 Parentucelli may 
well have been speaking in part for himself, but more likely than not he was 
chiefly expressing interest on behalf of his employer. 41 At the time, in fact, 
Parentucelli exercised the role of secretary to Cardinal Niccolo Albergati, 
thought by many to be in line to become the next pope. 

In 1428, then, Bruni had ample reason to be alarmed. His opponents ap- 
peared to be on the verge of scoring a major coup. Influential circles were 
primed and poised to pounce upon the Latinized Diogenes Laertius the min- 
ute it was finished. Why this should have been a cause of concern to Bruni will 
immediately become apparent if we consider in greater detail the portrait of 
Aristotle as delineated by Diogenes in the Lives. To begin with, Diogenes por- 
trays Aristotle as an ungrateful pupil: “He seceded from the Academy while 
Plato was still alive. Hence the remark attributed to the latter: Aristotle spurns 
me, as colts kick out at the mother who bore them.’” 42 Next, Diogenes relates 
several stories concerning Aristotle’s stay at the court of the tyrant Hermias. 
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One of these stories was that Aristotle was the lover of Hermias. 43 Another, told 
by Aristippus, had Aristotle so madly in love with a concubine of Hermias that 
he made sacrifice to her, as if she were one of the gods." 14 Aristippus also related 
that Aristotle composed a hymn in praise of Hermias, which Diogenes faith- 
fully reproduces in full. 45 Diogenes also reproduces an epigram of Theocritus 
of Chios, in which Aristotle is accused of lasciviously dwelling with Hermias, 
all the while lifting hymns of praise to the tyrant. 46 According to Diogenes, 
these very accusations lay behind the charges later brought against Aristotle in 
Athens at the end of his life. 47 Diogenes has him fleeing Athens in disgrace, 
without having answered his accusers, and then committing suicide by taking 
poison at Chalcis. 48 

Diogenes transmits this information and much more. His account is laced 
with alternative versions. 49 His Lives should be regarded as a great collection of 
lore, catalogued and passed on almost in its raw state, the wheat with the chaff, 
the slander and innuendo with the solid facts. 50 The shrewd reader quickly 
learns how to pick a way through the labyrinth. But such considerations could 
hardly comfort Bruni. What remained crucial from his point of view was that 
the life by Diogenes contained previously unavailable information, the release 
of which would cause irreparable damage to Aristotle’s reputation. This is the 
same as to say that Bruni’s campaign to establish Aristotle as the leading au- 
thority in the realm of moral and civil philosophy was in danger of being toppled. 
The status that Bruni was proposing for Aristotle required personal credentials 
of an impeccable kind. The man had to fit the measure of his doctrine. 51 If 
Aristotle were projected through ancient and authoritative sources as lascivi- 
ous, weak, a friend of tyrants, and a disgrace to his country, then Bruni’s cause 
was bound to suffer a significant setback. The only option was to seize the high 
ground. Bruni had to produce a polished biography of Aristotle of his own. He 
had to produce it quickly and get it into circulation in the right places before 
the appearance of Traversari’s Lives by Diogenes could begin to wreak havoc. 
Bruni’s Aristotle had to address openly and in advance the dark spots that dot- 
ted Diogenes’s portrait. The skeletons in Aristotle’s closet had to be deactivated 
before they began to dance. 

It thus becomes clear why at this particular moment — presumably between 
1429 and early 1430 — Bruni took the unusual step of writing an extended, mono- 
graphic account of the life of Aristotle. It also becomes clear why he dedicated 
the work to Cardinal Albergati, the man rumored to be next in line for the 
papacy. 52 Bruni knew that the Roman curia was the key to winning accep- 
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tance for his version of Aristotle. He had dedicated his translation of the Nico- 
machean Ethics to Pope Martin V; later he would dedicate his translation of 
Aristotle’s Politics (1437) to Pope Eugenius IV. Albergati’s circle, we remember, 
had already shown a keen interest in obtaining the earliest possible copy of 
Traversari’s Diogenes. Members of the cardinal’s entourage were likely to be 
among the very first recipients of the Traversari translation when it was finally 
completed. It was thus logical that Bruni should target Albergati in the first 
instance. 

Bruni’s dedication of the Vita Aristotelis to Albergati also coincided with 
other, parallel initiatives. Albergati was the patron of Francesco Filelfo (1398— 
1481), at that time a young and promising humanist scholar freshly returned 
from a long stay in Constantinople. Filelfo was an admirer of Bruni’s and had 
early become an avowed Aristotelian in the Brunian mold. It was only natural 
that the two — Bruni and Filelfo — should enter into a cordial epistolary relation- 
ship, which soon blossomed into a warm friendship when Filelfo arrived in 
Florence in April of 1429. 53 Contrary to what many have written, 54 Filelfo did 
not dedicate his translation of Aristotle’s Rhetorica ad Alexandrian, completed 
in 1429, to Cardinal Albergati. This work was dedicated to another powerful 
figure in the curia, Cardinal Carrillo de Albernoz (1384-1434). 55 To Albergati, 
Filelfo dedicated his translations of the Numa and Lycurgus of Plutarch and 
the Agesilaus and the De republica Lacedaemoniorum of Xenophon. 56 Be that as 
it may, several things are clear. First of all, Filelfo maintained close contact with 
Albergati after coming to Florence, a fact also borne out by his Epistolario. 57 
Secondly, Filelfo was Bruni’s associate in what might be termed the Aristotelian 
offensive of the late 1420s. 58 Thirdly, Filelfo’s choice of works to dedicate to 
Albergati suggests the cardinal nourished a particular taste for biography. Bruni 
acknowledged the cardinal’s interest in biography in his preface to the Vita 
Aristotelis: “I send this book to you in particular, because I have for a long time 
known how much, even in the midst of your very important affairs, you de- 
light to read and learn about great men.” 59 

Bruni’s preface to the cardinal makes clear his intentions in writing the Vita 
Aristotelis. The work is meant to present information that will reinforce Aristotle’s 
reputation as a philosopher among men of rank: “I have indeed no doubt,” 
writes Bruni, “but that the respect and affection you and other gifted men have 
for him will only increase as your knowledge of him increases.” 60 In practice 
this means deflating in advance the damaging portrait drawn by Diogenes by 
showing that it has no grounding in fact. Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis is accordingly 
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structured in such a way as to refute point by point the accusations Diogenes 
had listed against Aristotle. The first of these points is one Bruni disposes of in 
words strongly resembling those used in the Vita latina: 61 Aristotle did not 
betray his master Plato; he left the Academy only after Plato’s death. The next 
set of accusations — those concerning Aristotle’s stay at the court of Hermias — 
contained allegations that were more serious. The Vita latino, did not deal with 
the Hermias episode at all. Bruni found himself here locked in a closed dialogue 
with Diogenes. Diogenes’s string of statements (V.3-4) can perhaps best be listed 
schematically as follows, with his quoted source in parentheses: (1) Aristotle 
was the lover of Hermias (no source); (2) Hermias bound Aristotle to himself by 
ties of kinship, giving to him his daughter or his niece in marriage (Demetrius of 
Magnesia, Poets and Writers of the Same Name)-, (3) Aristotle fell head over heels 
in love with a concubine of Hermias, and in the madness of his passion made 
sacrifice to her (Aristippus, On the Luxury of the Ancients)-, (4) Aristotle composed 
a hymn of praise to Hermias (also Aristippus, hymn given by Diogenes V.7-8); 
and (5) Theocritus of Chios confirms (i) 62 and (4) in an epigram (Ambryon, On 
Theocritus, epigram given by Diogenes V.n), where he blames Aristotle for tar- 
rying at the court of an unworthy tyrant, ensnared by a vile passion. 

The following observations can be made concerning the list of charges. First 
of all, they contain a kernel of truth, which all modern biographers accept, 
that is, that Aristotle stayed for three years at the court of Hermias and that he 
composed a hymn in his honor . 63 Secondly, however, there are several tradi- 
tions surrounding the reasons for Aristotle’s stay and for his apparent attach- 
ment to Hermias. One tradition stems from sources unfavorable to Aristotle 
and states that he stayed with Hermias for reasons of gross sensuality, inspired 
either by Hermias himself or by one of his concubines . 64 This is the tradition 
variously relayed by Aristippus 65 and by Theocritus of Chios. Another tradition, 
favorable to Aristotle, says that he married into the family of Hermias, thus 
creating a tie it was his duty to honor by his presence. Demetrius of Magnesia 
represents this alternative tradition. 

With regard to Bruni, it is best to consider first how he treats the kernel of 
truth. He admits Aristotle’s three-year stay at the court of Hermias, but no- 
where does he mention the hymn written for the tyrant. The omission is serious. 
The hymn to Hermias is well attested and accepted even by those modern biog- 
raphers most favorably disposed towards Aristotle. As Diogenes does not fail 
to note (V.6), the hymn was the chief reason for the accusations later filed against 
Aristotle in Athens. 66 The fact that Diogenes reproduces the hymn in full (V.7— 8) 
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makes Bruni’s silence even more eloquent. It is impossible to avoid concluding 
that here Bruni deliberately tried to bury an important and well-documented 
piece of information solely because it told so heavily against his man. 

The situation is somewhat different in regard to the list of reasons given by 
Diogenes for Aristotle’s attachment to Hermias. Here Bruni was presented with 
a range of options. It can hardly be surprising that he chose to follow the one 
most favorable to Aristotle: namely that indicated by Demetrius of Magnesia. 
Bruni’s presentation of the alternatives is masterful, for he introduces the story 
of Aristotle staying with the tyrant because he was in thrall to mad passions as 
nothing more than slander: “Some critics have sharply attacked him for this 
visit, regarding it as too little in keeping with the character of a philosopher, 
and some authorities report the charge that his chief motive for staying with 
Hermias was a mad passion he conceived for a certain serving girl ... I am 
inclined to believe that all these stories are lies made up by his detractors .” 67 
Bruni offers proof of this by way of a reasoned argumentation: if Aristotle really 
had such a reputation for debauchery, how does one explain that Philip of 
Macedon called him to his court shortly thereafter and confided to him the 
education of his son, Alexander? “I find it difficult to believe,” writes Bruni, 
“that in that age a man of less than perfect reputation would have been so much 
desired and sought after by the most excellent of kings, and then specially en- 
trusted with the education of an only son of such high promise .” 68 

It remains true, of course, that Bruni relegates to oblivion the story of 
Aristotle’s love affair with Hermias. Perhaps there is some justification for this, 
especially in view of the enormity of the charge and its lack of an attributable 
source in Diogenes. But the failure even to mention either this matter or the 
hymn to Hermias means that Bruni must take some considerable liberties in 
reporting the contents of the epigram of Theocritus . 69 Bruni’s decision not to 
confront the issue of Aristotle’s hymn to Hermias had other consequences as 
well. It meant, for example, that when it came to relating the charges brought 
against Aristotle in Athens at the end of his life, Bruni was unable to do more 
than to cite generic impiety as the cause . 70 

Bruni’s presentation of the Hermias episode creates a mixed impression. 
On the one hand, we find him omitting information he regards as unfitting or 
damaging. In at least one case — the hymn to Hermias — the omission appears 
to be motivated by no other rationale than that of trying to improve Aristotle’s 
image. This particular omission forced Bruni into other silences or distortions, 
a price he showed himself more than willing to pay. But the overall picture is 
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not entirely negative; Bruni also deserves credit. He rightly identifies certain 
pieces of information as belonging to traditions of biography unfavorable to 
Aristotle. 71 He addresses the question of Aristotle’s rumored debauchery in an 
extraordinary series of considerations couched in the first person. 72 The use of 
the first person is indeed significant. It signals a major intervention on Bruni’s 
part. It also gathers the threads of the narrative into Bruni’s own hands. The first 
person serves as a springboard for a chain of affirmative reasoning, the tech- 
nique Bruni prefers to use at certain critical points. It is in fact not so much a 
process of scholarly source criticism that comes into play at such times. No 
new material is cited; no alternative authorities are brought in to support the 
case being put. Bruni rather achieves his effect through the very personalized 
reordering and resequencing of the material he has found in Diogenes. The pro- 
cedure is more akin to a rewriting of Diogenes Laertius into a new register of 
biography, where the original text is demoted to the level of a collection of dis- 
parate materials to be plundered and exploited at will. 

Such observations are borne out by the other major incident from Diogenes 
that Bruni thought to be in need of recasting: Aristotle’s death. The importance 
in biography of a proper and decorous death need hardly be stressed. Particu- 
larly for a philosopher, an appropriate death constituted a key component of 
any claim to subsequent doctrinal credibility. 73 Diogenes again on this score 
embraced a tradition unfavorable to Aristotle: he cites Eumelus, BookV of the 
Histories, on Aristotle’s death by suicide (V.6). In addition, Diogenes himself 
repeats this tale in an epigram of his own making, where he presents Aristotle 
as drinking poison to escape his accusers (V.8). As so often in the Lives, how- 
ever, Diogenes also offers an alternative version of Aristotle’s death, based on 
the Chronology of Apollodorus (V.io). According to this version, Aristotle died 
a natural death. Bruni, therefore, was once again presented with a choice, and 
could thus with impunity opt for the latter. But the prominence given by 
Diogenes to the tale of Aristotle’s suicide, the gravity of the charge, and the 
importance of the issue all forced Bruni to do more. Once again, then, we find 
Bruni addressing the question directly and having recourse to first-person forms 
of argumentative reasoning similar to those encountered in regard to the 
Hermias connection. 74 Needless to say, Bruni mentions Aristotle’s suicide only 
to deny it as a malicious rumor. The basis for the denial is again a chain of 
plausibility constructed around other information contained in Diogenes. Why 
would Aristotle have removed from Athens to Chalcis, if his intention were to 
take poison? Might he not just as easily have done so in Athens? Secondly, if 
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Aristotle was intending to commit suicide, why does his will begin with the 
words “All will be well”? James Hankins has pointed out the weakness of this 
second argument ; 75 Bruni was certainly aware of the formulaic nature of the 
greeting. It is instructive in this instance to see him reaching out for forms of 
proof that are unconvincing, in all likelihood even to his own eyes. Likewise, 
there seems to be no real attempt on Brunis part to push his research beyond 
the elements he had readily available in the account of Diogenes. There is, how- 
ever, a claim lodged to this effect. Indeed, the prior chain of largely circum- 
stantial considerations actually forms the basis for Brunis final statement: his 
decision to side with “the more numerous and better-informed authorities” 
who relate that Aristotle died of natural causes . 76 Textual authority is thus brought 
into play as a last resort to bolster a sagging argument, but there is no sign 
given that Bruni had actually done any homework on the question. On the 
contrary, all indicators point to this final statement as being a rhetorical flour- 
ish meant to silence any doubts that might be lingering in the mind of the 
reader. 

A chief characteristic of Brunis Vita Aristotelis, then, is that it appears to 
have been designed to refute the controversial or downright embarrassing fea- 
tures of Aristotle’s career as told by Diogenes Laertius. Indeed, one of the most 
striking aspects of Brunis work is its almost total reliance on the information 
assembled by Diogenes. All the authorities referred to at the outset of this 
chapter make much of what they claim is a wide selection of source materials 
on Brunis part . 77 Yet there is really relatively little in the Vita Aristotelis that 
Bruni could not have found ready to hand in Diogenes. In particular, the por- 
tions of the work dealing with Aristotle’s life story (i.e., roughly half of the 
whole) are mostly drawn from Diogenes, with only an occasional addition of 
information from the Suda, 7i the Vita latina , 77 A ulus Gellius , 80 or Plutarch . 81 

The distortion in the previous critical literature may well have to do with 
the type of interpretative paradigm being applied. The supposition has often 
been that Bruni was working in a manner that prefigured modern scholarship 
and that therefore his sources had to be representative. But the foregoing ob- 
servations suggest that a different paradigm may well be in order. Brunis in- 
tention is to rewrite Diogenes; his manner of proceeding is more in the way of a 
rearrangement of the miscellaneous hodgepodge of information that Diogenes 
hands down. The occasional insertion of information derived from elsewhere 
does not fundamentally alter this picture. Bruni’s technique in the Vita Aristotelis 
is essentially akin to that described by Anna Maria Cabrini in her classic study 
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of the History of the Florentine People ? 2 it presupposes the adoption of a source 
text to be transcended — be it Diogenes, or in the case of the History, Villani — 
together with a subsidiary set of texts to be utilized as required. The main text 
is of course used selectively and with a great deal of freedom, given that the 
whole sense of Bruni’s operation moves in the direction of procuring its 
declassement to the level of mere source book. The role of the subsidiary texts 
is to provide occasional items of information used to round out and complete 
the picture desired. 

The ultimate result of this process is what might be termed polished, or rhe- 
torically elaborated, biography. Alongside omission, rearrangement, and the 
occasional insertion of supplementary information, Bruni uses a further tech- 
nique in his treatment of the material contained in Diogenes, and this tech- 
nique involves rhetorical reinforcement. It is perhaps in this last category that 
Bruni’s intentions can be seen at their clearest. For here it is not a question of 
altering the version of things as related by Diogenes; it is rather a question of 
strengthening the points Bruni himself wants to make. Indeed, information 
subjected to this kind of treatment becomes something more than mere infor- 
mation. It acquires a new status as meaning, and it translates therefore into a 
more vivid picture of the subject. 

Several examples can be taken straight from the first paragraph. The very first 
line of Diogenes simply states that Aristotle was born at Stagira. Bruni uses the 
same incipit, but he adds a qualifier, to the effect that Stagira would be an ob- 
scure place were it not for the fact of Aristotle’s having been born there. 83 Such 
embellishment was of course a standard feature of high rhetorical treatment, 
and it immediately signals the essentially laudatory character of Bruni’s work. 84 
So does the treatment of Aristotle’s lineage. Again, where Diogenes limits him- 
self to the bald listing of the facts, Bruni feels it incumbent upon himself to 
amplify in several ways: (i) the family line passes down to Aristotle “continuata 
certissimaque successione”; (2) Aristotle’s father was a powerful and influential 
figure at the Macedonian court (“multum et gratia et opibus in regno potuerat”); 
and 3) Aristotle’s mother too was of high lineage. 85 None of this is necessarily 
untrue. The elements had already been laid out by Diogenes. Bruni, however, 
has extrapolated from the facts to emphasize the purity of Aristotle’s lineage 
and the distinguished position held by his family in society. Examples could 
be cited all the way through the work to show how Bruni systematically ap- 
plies the techniques of rhetorical amplificatio. One instance among many con- 
cerns the passage on Aristotle’s appearance. Diogenes Laertius V.i had noted as 
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follows: “His calves were slender ... his eyes small, and he was conspicuous by 
his attire, his rings, and the cut of his hair.” Bruni’s elaboration — based on 
rhetorical principles to be found, for example, in Quintilian III.vii.12 — stresses 
rather how Aristotle managed to overcome these physical defects: “His appear- 
ance was not at all remarkable. His two chief defects were his thin legs and small 
eyes. To compensate his dignity for his corporeal defects, he affected a some- 
what more distinctive mode of dress, displayed rings on his fingers, and was 
quite particular about his physical condition and the cut of his hair.” 86 

What is striking is that the Vita Aristotelis appears to proceed along this track 
at least partly by following the rhetorical precepts laid down by Aristotle him- 
self. Just two of the many examples that could be cited concern the structure 
of the section on mores et domestici usus and the comparison of Aristotle with 
Plato. In the Art of Rhetoric I.ix.18-19, Aristotle offered the following advice to 
one who would compose a eulogy: praise should be especially focused on things 
done by the subject not for himself — a mark of rank selfishness — but for the 
sake of others. Bruni’s section on the mores et domestici usus of Aristotle is ac- 
cordingly structured around the humanitas of the man, as demonstrated by “his 
love and generosity towards his country, his relations, his household, his dis- 
ciples, and in fine, towards the entire human race.” 87 To some extent, this tack 
appears to be an elaboration of a theme already contained in the Vita latina. && 
Moreover, as Quintilian too makes the same recommendation, 89 it is impos- 
sible to prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that the strategy originates with 
Bruni’s reading of Aristotle’s Art of Rhetoric. The latter, though, may well have 
inspired Bruni to open the final section of his work by comparing Aristotle to 
Plato, and to resolve the comparison in Aristotle’s favor. 90 In th e. Art of Rhetoric, 
in fact, Aristotle advises that a most effective way to praise the subject is to com- 
pare him with illustrious personages, “for it affords ground for amplification 
and is noble, if he can be proved better than men of worth.” 91 

A question that arises at this point concerns just where Brunian biography 
is situated in relation to earlier biographical traditions. The question is far from 
resolved in the literature. Current scholarly views run the full gamut of classi- 
cal options: there are those who propose Suetonius as Bruni’s model, 92 while 
others point to Plutarch. 93 It has even been proposed that Diogenes Laertius 
himself provided Bruni with a pattern for writing the life of a philosopher. 94 
This last option is less far-fetched than it may at first sound. In developing his 
counterportrait of Aristotle, Bruni locked himself into a close dialogue with the 
text of Diogenes. It was only natural that the resulting work should reflect the 
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organizational principles of its primary target, most notably in the major divi- 
sion between life and doctrine. 95 On the other hand, Bruni’s whole enterprise — 
as we have defined it — involved relegating Diogenes to source-book status. 
Diogenes in fact represented an entirely respectable tradition in biography, that 
of late classical collectors of various lore. Biography in this tradition is more 
akin to assembling an archive. Information is collected, catalogued, and refer- 
enced for the use of scholars. 96 Bruni’s challenge to Diogenes derives its force 
from entirely different biographical principles, where the intention is not to col- 
lect and hand down, but rather to work raw information up into a highly pol- 
ished portrait. What we have in the Vita Aristotelis is not so much a piece of 
scholarship as a smoothly constructed narrative written from a partisan per- 
spective. 97 Bruni’s exit from the realm of scholarly biography leads him to 
disregard most of the staple features of the Laertian biographical paradigm: he 
does not provide apothegms or homonyms, nor does he even bother to list the 
works one by one. 98 In this sense, Bruni was most unlike his counterpart across 
the Apennines, Guarino Veronese (1374-1460), whose Vita Platonis of the same 
period respected to the letter the categories of biographical writing exemplified 
by Diogenes. 99 

In regard to the structure of Bruni’s biography, Suetonius constitutes a 
promising model for consideration. It has been rightly remarked that the Vita 
Aristotelis adopts an organization “per species” and that the divisiones that clearly 
demarcate Bruni’s text reflect Suetonian principles. 100 Thus Bruni’s first sec- 
tion comprises a rapid overview of Aristotle’s life, followed by a second section 
devoted more thematically to the man’s mores et domestici usus. This second sec- 
tion, however, has a much freer style of arrangement than one usually finds in 
Suetonius. Where the latter lists qualities according to an abstract code of vir- 
tues and vices, 101 Bruni proceeds on an entirely different basis. Bruni’s arrange- 
ment in this section reflects not a desire for completeness, but rather the same 
adherence to selectivity that we have noted before. The controlling theme is 
that announced in the preface to Albergati and reiterated at the beginning of 
the section: it is essentially the illustration of the many services Aristotle per- 
formed for our benefit and that of humanity as a whole. 102 The value-driven, 
selective, and frankly apologetic account that results seems worlds removed 
from the impassive and ironical tones of a Suetonius. 

The best authority on the biographical principles underlying the Vita Aris- 
totelis is without a doubt Bruni himself. Yet it is not so much where we might 
expect to find his most pertinent comments — in the preface, for example — 
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that we must look, but rather elsewhere, in Bruni’s defense of the work in the 
face of the criticism it immediately drew from certain contemporaries. Particu- 
lar attention needs to be paid to Bruni’s letter to Poggio, published as VI. 3 in 
the Epistolario. U)i This letter is undated, but from its position and its obvious 
affinity with other letters — VI. 2 and X.17, the latter rightly reclassified as VI. 4 
by Luiso — it is possible to place it sometime in 1430, certainly after 13 April, 
the date of VI. 2. 104 The letter to Poggio is thus posterior to the composition of 
the VitaAristotelis; indeed, it presupposes Poggios having already read and com- 
mented upon the work. 105 From the tenor of Bruni’s letter — its abrupt begin- 
ning, and defensive tone — one gathers that Poggios comments contained 
criticism along with formal praise. 106 Because of Poggios influential position 
in the curia, the very milieu the Vita Aristotelis was supposed to operate upon, 
Bruni felt it necessary to respond comprehensively to Poggios objections. In- 
deed, Bruni intended his remarks to Poggio as a public statement on the char- 
acter of the Vita Aristotelis. He thus took the unusual step of forwarding a 
copy of the letter to Cardinal Albergati, a move meant to counter any negative 
innuendos that might reach the cardinal’s ears. A key indicator of this behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering is Bruni’s letter to the cardinal’s secretary, Tommaso 
Parentucelli. It runs in part as follows: 

Because Poggio, after reading my biography, wrote to me saying he had in 
his possession some materials containing information on Aristotle’s life, 1 
thought it best you should know what I wrote back to him. 1 suspect indeed 
that what Poggio wrote to me he must have repeated to Cardinal Albergati, 
although faithfully and without malice; but nevertheless I thought it impor- 
tant that the Cardinal too should know my response. I am therefore enclosing 
here a copy of my letter to Poggio. 

(Verum quia Poggius, qui earn vitam legerat, michi de hoc scripsit osten- 
dens se habere commentaria quaedam pertinentia ad illarum rerum noti- 
tiam, non alienum putavi, ut quae ad ilium rescripserim cognosceas. 
Suspicor enim quae michi scripserat Poggius, eadem ilia Domino Cardinali 
dixisse optima tamen fide, et sine ulla obtrectatione; sed tamen interesse 
putavi ilium etiam cognoscere responsionem meam. Itaque exemplum lit- 
terarum cum his mitto.) 107 

In other words, Bruni wanted to make sure that his particular approach to 
biography was fully understood and appreciated by the audience for whom it 
was intended. The letter to Poggio was meant to be, and became, a sort of in- 
formal preface, which often accompanied the VitaAristotelis in the manuscript 
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tradition. 108 As such, it deserves to be analyzed with care. Poggios letter is lost, 
but its contents can be reconstructed from Bruni’s, which is essentially a re- 
sponse. Poggios comments stem from his reading Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis in 
conjunction with the medieval Vita latina. Poggios main criticism of Bruni’s 
work was that it failed to take into full account some of the important points 
highlighted in the Vita latina. These points included in particular the follow- 
ing: (i) Aristotle’s supposed three years of study under Socrates; 109 (2) the altar to 
Plato erected by Aristotle; and (3) the epigram on Plato written by Aristotle in 
memory of his master. 110 The fact that Bruni had made no mention of any of 
these well-known facts struck Poggio as unjustifiable, and seemed to him to in- 
dicate that Bruni had not had access to the Vita latina. What Poggio mainly ob- 
jected to, therefore, was the lack of completeness of Bruni’s portrait of Aristotle. 

Bruni’s response stressed first of all that, contrary to what Poggio supposed, he 
knew the Vita latina and had made a thorough study of it. The results of this 
study had led him to conclude that the Vita latina, which he refers to by the 
somewhat contemptuous term of “commentaria,” or raw notes, was absolutely 
worthless as a source of information on Aristotle’s life. Bruni’s justification for 
the low esteem in which he held the work is to be found in its erroneous af- 
firmation that Aristotle had been a pupil of Socrates. Plainly absurd, says 
Bruni, given that fourteen years separate the death of Socrates from the birth 
of Aristotle. 111 The situation in regard to the other two issues raised by Poggio 
is somewhat different. The reasons for not mentioning either Aristotle’s shrine 
to Plato, or his epigram, arise not so much from their not being true, or at 
least probable, as from their being far too common and therefore unworthy of 
inclusion. 112 In the final analysis, only what is worthy of notice should be re- 
lated in biography, and only the unusual or extraordinary qualifies as worthy of 
notice. Bruni states his position on this point quite categorically: “Not every- 
thing,” he writes, “deserves to be chronicled in a biography, but only those 
things that are worthy of note” (“Non enim omnia in describenda vita sunt 
congerenda, sed ilia dumtaxat, quae notatione sunt digna”). 113 The substantial 
part of the letter concludes with an important statement: Poggio (i.e., the reader) 
should not think that because some item of information regarding Aristotle is 
missing in the Vita Aristotelis that Bruni was therefore ignorant of it; each fact 
related has been carefully weighed up; nothing has been included that was 
found to be “false, undignified, or inept.” 114 

The letter to Poggio is the best statement we have concerning Bruni’s the- 
ory of biography. Bruni’s view of the genre differs significantly from the gram- 
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matical strain of classical biography to which both Suetonius and Diogenes 
ultimately belong. What counts for Bruni is not the systematic collection and 
handing down of indiscriminate bodies of information. It is rather the verifi- 
cation, selection, and arrangement of previously compiled facts into a portrait 
that will be rhetorically effective. Biography of this kind also had its precedents, 
and one thinks immediately of Plutarch, for whom biography was to be dis- 
tinguished from history largely on the grounds of its greater selectivity. 115 Bruni 
was of course an admirer of Plutarch. The Vita Aristotelis circulated in manu- 
scripts containing Bruni’s translations from Plutarch, and it finally came to con- 
stitute part of the Latin Plutarchan corpus first published in 1470. 116 Yet one 
would hesitate to apply the term “Plutarchan” to Brunis treatment of Aristotle: 
neither the form nor the substance of the work show any real parallels with 
Plutarch’s lives — et pour cause. The latter have a dramatic intensity and a sus- 
tained line of development that reflect the essentially moral and educational 
character of Plutarch’s enterprise. Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis derives its inspiration 
from an entirely different rationale, which goes back to the need to defend 
Aristotle in the face of the damaging allegations about to be made public through 
the translation of Diogenes Laertius. 



In the end, it seems safest to conclude that Bruni’s approach to biography 
represents a highly original blend of several classical strands. The novelty of the 
Vita Aristotelis is perhaps most evident if we compare the work to medieval 
biographies of the philosopher. These tend to follow the pattern laid down by 
the accessus ad auctorem tradition of the schools: they are meant primarily to 
serve as companions to the study of the author’s works, and as such contain 
only the briefest of sketches, where the life is presented in accordance with 
abstract criteria. A list of the author’s dicta and a catalogue of the works usually 
follow, often with generous extracts or summaries. 117 Bruni respected none of 
these standard codes. His Aristotle is no longer a remote classical sage spouting 
eternal wisdom, nor is the life presented as a mere appendage to established doc- 
trine. Instead, Bruni used the information provided by Diogenes to elaborate 
an extended, deliberately partisan portrait of Aristotle the man. He used the 
tools of selection, omission, manipulation, and rhetorical amplificatio (but also 
those of conjecture and source criticism) to contextualize Aristotle’s life, to give 
it a three-dimensional quality that moved in the direction of a “life and times” 
approach. Concerning the controversial last years of Aristotle, for example, 
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Bruni writes that “these were difficult and unsettled times indeed for Athens, 
first because of the fear of Alexander which followed the sack of Thebes and 
the ransoming of her citizens, and afterwards because of the mistrust and strife 
with Antipater .” 118 

In other words, Bruni evokes the historical context as a lead-up to his ac- 
count of Aristotle’s plight in the troubled city. It is as if the need to override 
Diogenes Laertius led Bruni to break through to a new level of biographical 
writing, where the life story of Aristotle the philosopher suddenly freed itself 
from the chains of scholastic categorizations. But the shift into new territory 
was not a gratuitous one; it was driven by immediate imperatives, most obvi- 
ously the need to launch a preemptive strike against the imminent publication 
of a Latinized Diogenes Laertius. In a sense, Aristotle’s life had to be subjected 
to a new treatment if Bruni’s rescue operation were to be carried out success- 
fully. Bruni’s view of Aristotle as the teacher of the good life on this earth — the 
view Bruni had advocated in his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics and 
elsewhere — thus may be said to have resulted not only in the redesigning of 
Aristotle’s life story but also in the development of a new form of biography to 
sustain it. To be sure, the transformation was probably less sudden than might 
at first appear. Changes were underway within the late medieval tradition as 
well, and Bruni most certainly worked out of trends set by earlier Italian hu- 
manists such as Petrarch and his Florentine followers . 119 Yet the shock value of 
what he had accomplished in the area of biography was not lost on contempo- 
raries, not even on those who fancied themselves as anti-traditionalists, such 
as Poggio . 120 

In the end, it is not the accuracy of Bruni’s portrait of Aristotle that is most 
striking, nor is it the critical or scholarly character of the work. What distin- 
guishes the Vita Aristotelis is the level of engagement, the personal commitment 
with which Bruni reelaborated his materials — in total freedom — to fashion the 
picture of Aristotle he required. The very contingency of Bruni’s portrait may 
have weighed heavily on its future viability, yet that should not blind us to the 
ultimate consequences of what had occurred. At virtually a single stroke, the 
stakes had been raised: biography — more specifically the biography of men of 
letters and culture — acquired an urgency that it retains to this day. 
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Parallel Lives: Dante and Petrarch 



The Lives of Dante and Petrarch (1436) constitute one of Leonardo Bruni’s most 
puzzling works. Frequently cited as belonging to — perhaps even inaugurating — 
the literature in praise of the “three crowns” of Florence, Bruni’s Lives deal 
only with Dante and Petrarch. Neither of these two figures comes in for the 
praise usually associated with the genre. Overall, the tone of the Lives is quite 
sober, with Bruni discussing the relative merits of the two poets in a calm and 
detached manner. No real indications are given as to the motives behind the 
composidon. Bruni says he was stirred by a rereading of Boccaccio’s biography 
of Dante to correct and supplement it. But why he felt compelled to add a life of 
Petrarch is not immediately made clear, beyond the statement in the prologue 
that Petrarch too has brought great credit to Florence. The work is written in 
the volgare. There is no dedicatee. It is not listed by Bruni’s early biographers 
as belonging to the canon of his works. 1 

Such mysteries have of course not deterred modern scholars from supply- 
ing a barrage of latter-day explanations. Foremost among these must be placed 
that advanced by the most gifted and dedicated Bruni scholar of the twentieth 
century, Hans Baron. Baron focused his analysis heavily on Bruni’s portrait of 
Dante. In direct antithesis to Boccaccio, Bruni had portrayed Dante as the 
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model active citizen, the man of letters who combined civic duty with the life 
of study. Bruni’s reevaluation of Dante thus provided Baron with further proof 
of the validity of his thesis regarding the civic character of Florentine human- 
ism. 2 The problem with this formulation, however, was one of which Baron 
himself was only too aware. In the Petrarch portrait that forms the second part 
of the work, Bruni suddenly reversed his priorities and presented the advan- 
tages of the quiet life of study far removed from the turmoil of political struggle. 3 
Moreover, in the comparison of Dante and Petrarch that serves as a conclu- 
sion, Bruni stated unequivocally that Petrarch’s choice of the quiet life was 
“wiser and more prudent” (“piii saggio et piii prudente”) than Dantes decision 
to engage in politics. 4 The latter found himself engulfed by party struggle and 
forced into exile. Had Dante been more attentive to the lessons of Florentine 
history, he would have realized, writes Bruni, that “he ought not to work in the 
government of the Republic.” 5 

One of the primary weaknesses of the Baron thesis is its failure to account 
for the dialectical nature of Bruni’s thinking. 6 Pitfalls await just about any at- 
tempt to reduce the Lives to a single message. Here as elsewhere in his works, 
Bruni seems to be exploring the pros and cons of a given question. Dante and 
Petrarch are panels of a diptych, contrasting emblems of the intellectual and 
his relations with the institutions of power. Just as there is no easy solution to the 
riddle of the active and contemplative life, so there is no easy solution to the 
riddle of the Lives. The most common approach taken by recent criticism has 
been to read the Lives in relation to Bruni’s Dialogi, written some thirty years 
earlier. 7 There is a certain logic to this proposal. After all, the Dialogi essen- 
tially offer an extended discussion of the three crowns — Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio — from the perspective of early Quattrocento Florence. In the Dialogi, 
Bruni depicted the dilemmas of his own generation vis-a-vis the accomplish- 
ments of the earlier Florentine literary triumvirate. Were Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio to be praised or blamed? Were they models to be emulated or false 
prophets? Bruni’s personal views on these issues have been notoriously difficult 
to pin down. And yet the Lives of 1436 have perhaps most often been measured 
by the degree to which they can be seen to represent continuity or change in 
respect to the ideas expressed much earlier in the Dialogi. 

Seldom have such critical investigations taken into consideration the issue 
with which the present chapter will initially be concerned, that is, the formal 
properties of the Lives in relation to the Dialogic Our point of departure is a 
simple one: the realization that a massive gap exists between the modes of ex- 
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pression chosen in each of the two instances. As Bruni himself explicitly rec- 
ognized, the dialogue form has as its priority faithfulness to the characters of 
the speakers . 9 It naturally tends to conceal the author’s own opinions . 10 Biog- 
raphy has a completely different logic, one whose exact contours require fur- 
ther examination. Our initial contention is that the critical analysis of the Lives 
to date has been largely content oriented. More attention needs to be paid to 
the biographical form itself. Once we do so, we begin to realize that Bruni’s 
shifting of the question of the three crowns onto the terrain of biography is in 
fact hugely significant. It is indeed through the biographical form — or rather 
the development of a particular strain of it — that Bruni is able to resolve many 
of the dilemmas expressed in the earlier Dialogi. More broadly still, biography 
allows Bruni to reconcile a number of the tensions lurking within Florentine 
political and literary traditions. Such, in any case, will be the principal argument 
to be developed in the pages that follow. 



Once we start thinking about the Lives as biography, we begin to notice some 
striking parallels with Bruni’s earlier biographical works, most notably the 
Cicero and the Aristotle. 1 1 All four of the figures treated, for example (Cicero, 
Aristotle, Dante, and Petrarch), are what might be described as founders of cul- 
ture, and particularly of the literary culture Bruni reveres. Cicero he presents 
as the founder of Latin literature; Aristotle as the father of philosophy. Dante 
he will classify as the originator of poetic literature in the Italian vernacular; 
Petrarch as the first to open the way to the revival of Latin eloquence. Biography 
for Bruni, then, may be seen as a form of cultural history. It compensates for 
the oft-noted lack of a cultural/literary perspective in Brunis history writing . 12 
The disquisitions on the origins of Italian literature in the Dante are typical, as 
are the explorations into the historical reasons for the decline of classical Latin 
in the Petrarch. In each case, Bruni links the patterns of cultural evolution to 
wider political and social developments. He measures the capacity for indi- 
vidual achievement in relation to the play of historical forces, as in the best 
sort of contemporary cultural criticism. Formal features too connect the Lives 
of Dante and Petrarch to Bruni’s earlier experiments in biography. He opens 
the work with a statement that is highly reminiscent of the opening sentence 
of his Cicero: “Having recently finished a rather long work, there came to me 
the desire to read something in the vernacular tongue, in order to refresh my 
tired mind .” 13 The Cicero had begun, we remember, with similar words: “Being 
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recently free of duties and desiring to read something, there came into my 
hands a certain little book translated from Plutarch .” 14 In both cases the con- 
ceit is the same: a moment of leisure leads to the choice of some recreational 
reading; in each case the reading is biographical, and available in an accessible 
language. The shift in linguistic register is repeated in both instances: from 
Greek to Latin in the case of the Cicero, from Greek to Latin to the volgare in 
the Lives. Almost identical too is the critical attitude Bruni adopts towards the 
author of the chosen reading material. In the preface to the Cicero, Bruni takes 
issue with Plutarch for his omissions in relating the life of Cicero. In the pref- 
ace to the Lives, he levels a similar accusation against the biographer of Dante, 
Giovanni Boccaccio. Even the words in which Bruni formulates this accusation 
against Boccaccio sound remarkably similar to those he had used over twenty 
years earlier to characterize the deficiencies of Plutarch. Thus in the preface to 
the Lives Bruni writes that Boccaccio focuses to such an extent on Dantes vicis- 
situdes in love “that he leaves out the grave and important parts of Dante’s life 
and passes over them in silence .” 15 

There are further parallels. Of particular interest is Bruni’s fairly strict ob- 
servance of the Suetonian divisiones , 16 Like Petrarch before him, Bruni used the 
Suetonian categories — vita, mores — as an organizational principle . 17 The appli- 
cation of this device characterizes the Cicero, the Aristotle, and the Dante, though 
not the Petrarch, probably by reason of the latter’s relatively short length. Bruni’s 
Lives of Dante and Petrarch may thus be seen in a formal sense as a continua- 
tion of his interest in biography. To some extent indeed they represent the cul- 
mination of features pioneered in Bruni’s earlier biographies. The very use of 
the volgare, as well as the treatment of modern rather than classical figures, may 
well have led Bruni towards a more radical formulation than anything he had 
attempted in the genre to that stage. In the Lives, Bruni’s experimentation in 
biography reached its extreme point — so extreme, in fact, that its results were 
to be challenged by the next generation of biographers . 18 As happened so fre- 
quently with Bruni’s works, the immediate message of the Lives was to be 
largely lost, even while the Dante survived because of the prestige of its author 
and the wealth of documentary evidence it contained. 

The Lives of Dante and Petrarch can best be understood in relation to their 
enactment of the biographical form. But the most important formal element 
has yet to be mentioned. The Lives are in fact organized not as a series — in the 
manner, say, of Filippo Villani — but as “parallel lives,” linked by the expedient 
of Plutarchan comparison. In what follows, we need to keep in mind the uni- 
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fied character of the work as a whole. But the orderliness of exposition requires 
we move step by step through the successive “chapters” of the work. We will thus 
begin with Bruni’s portrait of Dante, then move on to that of Petrarch, and 
conclude with the Comparison. 



The Dante is without doubt the dominant section of the work. It is not only 
considerably longer than the Petrarch, but it is also more highly developed. 
Bruni comes into his own on these pages as a Dante scholar and as a custodian 
of the poet’s memory on the Florentine scene. It is because he knows so much 
about Dante that Bruni feels a sense of indignation in rereading Boccaccio’s 
biography of the poet. The very origins of the Lives are to be found in Bruni’s 
perception of the inadequacy of Boccaccio’s treatment. Very much as in the 
case of Plutarch’s Cicero, Bruni’s reaction to Boccaccio’s Dante is one of deep 
dissatisfaction. Bruni’s Dante is thus in the first instance meant as a counter- 
portrait to Boccaccio’s. It proceeds by a dual process: first of all by rejecting 
Boccaccio’s methods, and secondly by building up an alternative image of the 
poet. Both strategies are worked out in a somewhat haphazard fashion. In fact, 
Bruni’s Dante can be seen as more than a simple biography: it is also a running 
commentary on Boccaccio. There is an episodic character inherent in the pro- 
cess that is somewhat startling in relation to generic expectations. Using the 
documentation he has collected, chiefly Dante’s letters , 19 Bruni develops se- 
lected episodes neglected by his forerunner: for example, Dante’s participation 
at the battle of Campaldino and his banishment from Florence. He also reverses 
Boccaccio’s presentation of Dante’s marriage, political career, and disgrace. 
Whereas for Boccaccio marriage was Dante’s first step on the slippery slope lead- 
ing to disaster, Bruni presents a strictly Aristotelian viewpoint: marriage and the 
family are the foundation of society, which is natural to man. Similarly, whereas 
Boccaccio felt Dante should have shunned politics as a distraction from the 
life of study, Bruni celebrates his political involvement . 20 

One cannot help noticing, however, that Boccaccio is to a large extent setting 
the agenda. Bruni’s text at times has more the flavor of a response, or correc- 
tive, than that of a full-fledged biography in the classical sense. This is yet an- 
other element contributing to its novelty. One would almost like to call Bruni’s 
Dante a biographical essay, rather than a biography, though Bruni himself clearly 
regarded his work as belonging to the latter genre . 21 In fact, as we saw with the 
Aristotle in the preceding chapter, Bruni’s interpretation of the biographical 
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genre tended more towards the essay-type form. A significant statement of his 
views is contained in his letter to Poggio of 1430. There Bruni summed up his 
approach in the following words: “Not everything deserves to be chronicled in 
a biography, but only those things that are worthy of note” (“Non enim omnia 
in describenda vita sunt congerenda, sed sola ilia dumtaxat, quae notatione sunt 
digna”). 22 In similar fashion, he described his Dante modestly as a “supple- 
ment” to Boccaccio’s, rather than as a replacement. 23 We should perhaps not 
take this latter statement too literally. Bruni’s technique in biography was al- 
ways to target specific key points in reaction to existing canonical biographies, 
rather than to produce full-scale biography according to the traditional criteria. 
In this way, too, Brunian biography militated against the forms standard in his 
own day, based as they were on producing compilations of all the available 
information relating to the life of a given auctor. 1A 

Another surprising feature of Bruni’s Dante is its refusal to indulge in what 
is often regarded as the natural concomitant of the classical biographical genre: 
praise. 25 The link between biography and praise is so strong that Boccaccio 
referred to his own work as a Trattatello in laude di Dante, a phrase that subse- 
quently even replaced the original title. 26 Praise is, of course, the other side of 
blame, and Boccaccio’s biography contains its fair share of the latter as well. 27 
Bruni, on the other hand, avoids the standard paradigm of praise and blame, 
preferring instead an even-handed and balanced approach. Bruni’s exit from 
the praise/blame model of biography has been noticed before, 28 but a further 
point can be added. Comparison with the coverage of Dante in Book IV of 
the History of the Florentine People shows that in the Vita di Dante Bruni actually 
removes expressions of praise contained in the earlier work. Thus the descrip- 
tion of how Dante as prior “towered above his colleagues in intelligence and 
eloquence” (“ingenio et eloquentia inter collegas eminebat”) disappears in the 
corresponding passage of the Vita P So too does the epithet “a man of excep- 
tional intellect and learning” (“praestans ingenio et doctrina vir”) applied to the 
exiled Dante. 30 This amounts to the exact reversal of the Polybian view, whereby 
the distinction between history and biography rests on the former being devoted 
to truth and the latter being more preoccupied with praise. 31 

Bruni’s Dante also represents an exit from the other trappings of classical 
biography. The Suetonian divisiones remain in place, but not much else. Bruni 
strips Dante’s birth of the supernatural elements that should characterize the 
birth of a great poet. He challenges and then rejects the fantastic genealogy 
trotted out by Boccaccio. 32 He barely mentions Dante’s death and makes no 
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reference to his funeral, burial monument, or epitaph. He reports none of 
Dantes sayings, or detti notevoli, not even the most famous ones. In contrast, all 
of these features constitute standard components duly respected by Boccaccio . 33 
Did Bruni feel excused from repeating them because of the very existence of 
Boccaccio’s biography? Or did Bruni’s refusal to buy into tradition on these 
points portend some serious misgivings as to the viability of such topoi? How, 
in short, do we explain Bruni’s departure from the accepted norms of the bio- 
graphical genre? 

A search for an answer to this question leads to further consideration of 
Bruni’s position vis-a-vis Dante and the Trecento vernacular tradition of poetry 
he represents. Others have rightly remarked that Bruni’s views on Dante as a 
writer of Latin show no change from the Dialog i (both I and II) to the Lives. In 
the Dante, Bruni reiterates his negative assessment of Dante’s Latin writings, be 
they prose or poetry . 34 If Dante is to be appreciated, it can only be as a volgare 
poet. But what value has the volgare as a vehicle for high literary expression? 
Bruni’s answer to this question marks a turning point in the evolution of Latin 
humanism. While Baron’s view of Bruni as a champion of the volgare as equiva- 
lent to Latin and Greek can no longer be upheld, it is nevertheless true that 
Bruni upgrades the volgare in respect to the intransigence of earlier humanist 
positions. 35 Thus Bruni accords full recognition to Dante’s volgare poetry, go- 
ing so far as to state that, in the realm of poetry truly understood, the issue of the 
linguistic vehicle chosen is irrelevant . 36 Dante’s achievements in the area of po- 
etry thus earn him the right to be recognized as a “poet” in the fullest sense of 
that term, even though he wrote his best work in volgare rather than in Latin. 

Such statements fall well short of offering accreditation to the volgare across 
the full range of formal literary expression. Indeed, notably absent from these 
pages is any reference to volgare prose, which Bruni clearly regards as still in its 
infancy and as yet incapable of conveying the higher forms of thought. Here one 
can quote the famous statement, at the beginning of Bruni’s disquisition on the 
meaning of the word “poetry,” that “these things can only be said poorly in the 
vulgar tongue” (“queste sono cose che male si possono dire in vulgare idioma ”). 37 
Yet on closer inspection, these words do not amount to a total and final con- 
demnation of the volgare as a medium for serious prose. Quite to the contrary, 
they can be read as indicating yes, present impoverishment, but also the poten- 
tial for future development, providing some considerable effort is forthcom- 
ing. Immediately after making this statement, in fact, Bruni proceeds calmly 
to present the results of his investigations in clear and lucid volgare prose. That 
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is to say, having underlined the difficulty of the enterprise, he then provides a 
practical demonstration of how such difficulties can be overcome. It is indeed 
not to be forgotten that with the Lives Bruni creates a sterling example of a 
sustained work of learned prose written in the volgare. The deliberate choice of 
a new linguistic register needs to be stressed. It cannot be excluded that Bruni, 
by writing Dante’s life in the volgare, was in effect placing himself within a new 
context — that of modern literature — accepted as distinctly different from the 
twin pillars of classical Greek and Latin. The placing of biography on this new 
plane might well be seen as both justifying and explaining the failure to respect 
the classical biographical canons. 

Bruni’s Dante draws a line under earlier humanist efforts to debate Dante’s 
value as a poet. The work reaffirms the harsh judgments of Niccoli and others 
regarding Dante’s meager abilities as a Latinist. At the same time, and by the 
very fact of such a definitive condemnation, all possibility of posing the ques- 
tion of Dante’s value in comparison to the ancients — a method of discussion 
going back to Petrarch, Boccaccio, 38 and Salutati 39 — is finally cut off. What 
remains is the question of Dante the volgare poet. Here Bruni embraces the new 
agenda of recognition. Moreover, by virtue of the very fact of writing Dante’s 
biography in the volgare, Bruni signals his recognition of the volgare s potential 
in the prose arena as well. In previous works, Bruni had hesitated on this point. 40 
Now, with the Lives, he presents both a manifesto and a model of the new 
literature. Despite appearances to the contrary, Bruni’s position was not to be 
without its effect on subsequent champions of the volgare like Leon Battista 
Alberti. 41 

It is significant that Bruni chose to couch his message in the form of biog- 
raphy. In the fourteenth century, biography had become one of the standard 
modes for the codification of canonical authors. In the hands of Walter Burley 
and others, serial biography was one of the primary sites where authorial au- 
thority was constructed and reinforced. A pattern of biographical writing de- 
veloped within this tradition, one based on biography as an extension of 
doctrinal authority. Biographical narrative focused on key life moments, such 
as birth and death, but also on sayings, lists of works, and other staple items. 42 
During Bruni’s own times, Filippo Villani had applied this paradigm to Florence, 
with the full approval of Coluccio Salutati. Yet from his very beginnings as a 
biographer, Bruni had shown his impatience with this model. In Chapter 3, we 
saw how Bruni’s Cicero broke away from serial biography altogether. We noted 
how Bruni’s work challenged standardized medieval biography by the very 
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length of its treatment of Cicero, and we traced the emergence of the “life and 
times” approach that replaced the repetition of the usual formula. Along with 
these changes came new methods. Bruni revisited the primary sources, in this 
case Cicero’s letters and orations, using them to reconstruct in some detail the 
contours of a political career. Bruni’s Aristotle represented, mutatis mutandis, a 
similar type of procedure, again quite innovative in respect to previous prac- 
tice . 43 What was in effect happening here was the collapse of the traditional 
distinction between biography and history. Bruni made his own brand of biog- 
raphy more like history. With the Dante, Bruni enjoyed even greater freedom 
in this respect. The treatment of a modern poet offered an increased scope for 
an ever more creative approach to biography. Bruni’s Dante thus did away with 
the last residue of medieval trappings. In writing the life of a modern poet, 
standing outside the classical traditions of Greek and Latin, Bruni invented 
modern literary biography. Using the documentation at his disposal, Bruni 
convincingly wove the tale of Dante’s life into the fabric of his times. The older 
paradigms of praise and blame fall away before the new model of a judicious 
and balanced account written in recognizably modern Italian prose. 

The story of the Lives does not end with the Dante, however. From the very 
beginning of the work it was Bruni’s plan to deal with Petrarch as well . 44 Any 
complete account must therefore consider the Petrarch’s role within the economy 
of the work as a whole. One might simplify by saying that whereas Bruni meant 
the Dante as a counter to Boccaccio’s portrait, he means the Petrarch to act as 
a counter to his own Dante. Thus where Bruni presents Dante as the hero of 
the active life, he balances and tempers his enthusiasm with Petrarch, the very 
emblem of the solitary life of the scholar. As we stated at the outset, and as 
even Baron was forced to recognize, Bruni finally awards the prize for greater 
wisdom to Petrarch . 45 Petrarch, in Bruni’s view, possessed to a supreme degree 
the prudentia that Dante so desperately lacked. Petrarch possessed the gift of 
flexibility, the key to getting along with the powerful, whereas Dante — with 
his earnest dedication to politics — failed in this sense . 46 Dante’s story begins 
with political commitment and ends in exile and disgrace. Petrarch’s begins with 
exile and ends with honor and general recognition by all the princes of Italy. 

The Petrarch balances the Dante in other ways as well. Bruni congratulates 
Petrarch on his volgare poetry, but he above all appreciates Petrarch the Latin 
author. This is not so much because of any concrete achievement — because in 
Bruni’s view the results of Petrarch’s labors were meager indeed — but rather 
because Bruni accords to Petrarch the recognition that it was he who opened 
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the way to the revival of Latin letters that characterizes the Quattrocento. 47 
Bruni makes Petrarch the founder of the humanist movement — that is, modern 
literature in Latin — just as he made Dante the founder of volgare literature. 
Both men have clearly defined roles as initiators of modern cultural movements. 
Thus even though Bruni’s Petrarch is considerably shorter than the Dante, it 
remains an important component of the work. It is important in other ways 
as well, for it reiterates and develops a theme that has received less attention 
than it deserves in the literature. This is the theme of exile, which plays a key 
role throughout both lives. Indeed Bruni begins the Petrarch with the reminder 
that Petrarch’s father, Ser Petracco, was exiled as a result of the same events that 
condemned Dante. 48 All things considered, it would seem that the theme of 
exile dominates the Lives in a way that has not always been sufficiently recog- 
nized. Baron, for example, focused his attention on Dantes presence at the 
battle of Campaldino (1289) as the leitmotiv of the Lives. But important as 
Campaldino is, it remains something of a detail, added by Bruni to complete, 
or rather counterbalance, Boccaccio’s picture of Dante as a love-smitten poet. 
The real center of gravity of the Lives sits rather more obviously on Bruni’s quite 
extended treatment of Dante’s exile and the reprises that flow into the Petrarch 
and beyond. A question that can be asked at this point, therefore, is the follow- 
ing: why does Bruni emphasize this theme? The question is especially urgent 
because in the Lives Bruni appears to have made several significant changes to 
the account of Dante’s exile contained in the History, despite his claim to be 
merely transferring detail from that earlier version to his biography. 49 

The first of these changes concerns the events that triggered Dante’s con- 
demnation itself. As is well known, these events had their origins in the fac- 
tionalism that plagued Florence in Dante’s day. Dante was elected to the city’s 
highest office, the priorate, just as tensions between the two main rival parties — 
the Blacks and the Whites — reached boiling point. His conduct while in office 
has remained controversial. In the History, Bruni tends to present Dante as the 
guiltless victim: his activities in dealing with party strife in Florence were the 
result of his concern for public order and safety. Thus in a key sentence, Bruni 
describes Dante as “offended by the meeting where the Blacks talked about 
summoning a prince to the city, a plan he believed would certainly lead to the 
destruction of liberty.” In the same sentence, however, Bruni notes that Dante’s 
position was widely construed at the time as dictated by sympathy for the 
Whites. 50 In other words, Bruni presents Dante as a man of high principle, 
whose actions are misinterpreted. Rumors that he actually favored the Whites 
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are presented as such, and given little or no credence. Dante is portrayed here 
as a figure of towering intellect, intent on securing the common good. In the 
Life of Dante, on the other hand, the nature of this portrait undergoes a subtle 
shift. As in the History, when the situation comes to a head, Dante orders that 
the leaders of both parties, Whites and Blacks, be sent into exile. Yet in the Life 
the picture changes: Dante is portrayed as deeply disturbed by the banishment 
of the Whites; his claims to non-partisanship are presented as a form of self- 
justification, possibly unfounded. The key sentence from the History is rephrased 
in such a way as to suggest that Dantes disapproval of the meeting of the 
Blacks had less to do with his defense of the public good and more to do with 
his own White party sentiment: “All this weighed heavily on Dante,” writes 
Bruni. “Despite his excuses of being a man of no party, he was nevertheless 
thought to tend toward the Whites and to have been displeased, considering 
it scandalous and troublesome for the city, that the council should have been 
held to call Charles of Valois to Florence .” 51 

The balance of the portrait is accordingly modified. Dante is no longer the 
righteous citizen upholding the common good; he is presented more in the 
guise of a sympathizer with the Whites. There is a further difference between 
the two accounts of these events. In the History, Bruni notes rather blandly that 
the Whites were soon after recalled from exile . 52 In the Life, however, he con- 
nects the recall of the Whites to Dante’s rumored favoritism of that party. “The 
ill will then increased,” Bruni writes, “because those of the citizens who were 
confined at Serezzana (i.e., the Whites) quickly returned to Florence, while the 
others, confined at Castel della Pieve (i.e., the Blacks), remained in exile .” 53 
And while Bruni is careful to cite Dantes own answer to such accusations, his 
mere mentioning of the matter is no doubt significant, especially given the 
weight of the decision in determining the future course of events. In the Life, 
in fact (unlike in the earlier History) Bruni notes that it was the decision to 
recall the Whites that triggered the next major phase in the ongoing struggle . 54 

Thus, in the Life Bruni portrays Dante as being inexorably drawn into the 
web of factional intrigue and counter-intrigue. The impression of a divergence 
in the two portraits is confirmed if we compare the narratives of Dantes exile, as 
contained in the History and in the Life. In the former case, Bruni tends to view 
Dante as a victim of party struggle. His exile is a product of the communes 
legal machinery operating against those considered too dangerous to be read- 
mitted into the city. In the Life, the perspective changes . 55 The most notable 
change concerns the description of Dante’s behavior during the descent into 
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Italy of Emperor Henry VII in 1310— 1313. In the History, Bruni notes Dantes 
Epistle VI, written as a diatribe against Florence at the moment when Henry 
seemed on the verge of bringing his wayward Florentine subjects to heel. 
Bruni ascribes the harsh tone of this letter not to “frivolity or malignity” on 
Dante’s part but to historical circumstances, which deluded the exiles into 
gloating over an imminent victory that subsequently failed to materialize. “A 
letter of the poet Dante is extant,” writes Bruni in the History, “filled with the 
bitterest insults, which he wrote against what he calls ‘intrinsic Florentines’ . . . 
Elated beyond measure by his expectation of success, he does not hesitate to 
attack in the most violent language the men whom previously he used to ad- 
dress in the most honorable terms. I think this should not be set down to fri- 
volity or malignity, since we are dealing with a man of exceptional intellect 
and learning, but rather to the times.” 56 Things stand very differently in the Life, 
where Bruni reports Dante’s outburst with unmitigated disapproval: “Dante 
could not maintain his resolve to wait for favor, but rose up in proud spirit and 
began to speak ill of those who were ruling the land, calling them villainous and 
evil and menacing them with their due punishment through the power of the 
emperor.” 57 Immediately afterwards, Bruni adds that by writing in this way 
against his fellow citizens, Dante removed all hope of effecting a return to his 
native city: “Dante entirely lost all hope,” Bruni writes, “since he himself had 
closed the way of a change of favor by having spoken and written against the 
citizens who were governing the republic.” 58 In other words, in the Life Bruni 
makes Dante himself responsible for the conversion of his banishment into a 
permanent condition. 

Such changes mark more than a simple reshuffling of the relationship be- 
tween history and biography. They reflect a deeper set of issues that point to 
an evolution in Bruni’s outlook from the 1420s, when he composed Book IV 
of his History of the Florentine People, to 1436, when he composed the Lives. 
The treatment of exile in the Lives becomes still more intriguing when we con- 
sider that the revisions noted above militated against the grain of Bruni’s over- 
all anti-Boccaccian strategy. Boccaccio had established the links in the chain 
of Dante’s personal misfortunes as follows: marriage>political involvement> 
exile. The third act of this tragedy followed on from Dante’s initial deviation 
from the scholar’s true path: the solitary life of study. Bruni the Aristotelian set 
out to refute this linkage. However, when it came to the key point, exile, Bruni 
wavered. True, Dante’s downfall was not marriage and the family, as Boccaccio 
had thought — this much at least of Bruni’s civic perspective stood firm. What 
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gave way was Bruni’s earlier exaltation of political commitment, at least as far 
as its effects on Dante’s life could be ascertained. Dante, in fact — while in pub- 
lic life — brought disaster upon himself by allowing his party colors to show 
through too blatantly. Moreover, once in exile, he let his passions get the up- 
per hand, chastised the Florentine leaders in Epistle VI, and thus provoked the 
reconfirmation of his banishment. 

Exile thus looms as the central theme of the Lives. Nor is the fact of the 
work’s composition in 1436 without significance. 59 Recent studies have stressed 
how traumatic the events of the early-to-mid 1430s were for Bruni. 60 Bruni was 
chancellor of the Florentine Republic during the tumultuous years that saw a 
prolonged struggle for supremacy between the ruling Albizzi oligarchy and the 
Medici faction that opposed and eventually overthrew it. Where Bruni stood 
in relation to these power struggles is still debated. He cultivated loyalties on 
both sides. No doubt the tense situation required him to call upon his own 
prudentia in dealing with the contending parties. As is well known, of course, 
the struggle led in 1433 to the exile of Cosimo de’Medici and his leading sup- 
porters. One year later, however, Cosimo and his followers returned, and it 
was now the leaders of the oligarchy — many of whom had sponsored Bruni’s 
literary career — who were banished, as it turned out, for good. As a result, 
Bruni also lost a number of his closest friends, including Palla di Nofri Strozzi, 
and, shortly thereafter, the promising young humanist and Bruni devotee 
Francesco Filelfo. It is difficult to judge how Bruni reacted to these events. His 
correspondence and memoirs provide few clues. Certainly the loss of friends 
and associates could hardly fail to affect him. Stories have recently emerged 
concerning Bruni’s possible willingness to involve himself in a conspiracy to 
topple the Medici regime. 61 While such stories may be the stuff of fantasy, or 
rather wishful thinking on the part of the post-1434 Albizzi exiles and their 
supporters, it is nevertheless significant that they could be put about at all. 
One must assume that they did not stretch credibility too far, and that Bruni 
nourished mixed feelings regarding the events of 1434. By the same token, 
Bruni seems to have held himself aloof from such plots. At least there is no 
evidence to confirm his involvement. No doubt the ultimate lesson of 1434 was 
one Bruni had long been careful to practice: the lesson of prudentia, in this 
case of avoiding too obvious an attachment to one or the other of the Floren- 
tine factions. Such attachment had been the downfall of the young hothead 
Filelfo. One hundred and thirty-odd years earlier, it had ruined Dante. Bruni 
was not about to fall into the same trap. 
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The Lives may thus be seen as a sort of extended reflection on such themes, 
in relation to the careers of Dante and Petrarch. The Petrarch is neither inci- 
dental nor an afterthought. It functions as a celebration of the key virtue that 
Dante lacked: prudentia, a virtue Bruni himself had come to value above all 
others. More broadly still, as the first of Bruni’s works to be written and pub- 
lished in the Medici era, the Lives provide a significant indicator of the chang- 
ing political climate from the 1420s to the 1430s. Bruni’s portrait of Dante in 
particular undergoes a radical remaking. Earlier, in Book IV of the History of 
the Florentine People, Bruni had willingly projected the image of Dante the 
citizen patriot. In the Lives of 1436 this image has not yet entirely faded from 
view. But it is now tempered with sobering judgments as to the appropriate- 
ness of Dante’s behavior. The unqualified celebration of civic engagement has 
given way to doubt. When one considers how closely Bruni’s earlier portrait of 
Dante mirrored the official propaganda of the oligarchy, 62 it becomes clear 
that the revised picture that appears in the Lives represents something of a 
pentimento. The revisions are meant to illustrate the dangers that lurk in exces- 
sive political partisanship: Petrarch, not Dante, becomes the hero for the 
Medici age. 



It is time now to move on to the last section of the Lives, the one most often ne- 
glected as extraneous and thus of only minor significance: the Comparison. It 
is worth noting immediately that it begins — somewhat surprisingly, perhaps — 
with Boccaccio. Boccaccio’s life is not to be written here, yet Bruni feels the 
need to offer both a comment and a justification for this exclusion. In actual 
fact, of course, Boccaccio — the one whose life is not to be written — occupies 
a rather constant space at intervals throughout the work. His name is evoked 
in each of the four sections: Preface, Dante, Petrarch, Comparison. Several of 
his works are also listed: besides the Trattatello in laude di Dante, Bruni men- 
tions the Filocolo, the Filostrato, the Fiammetta, and, of course, the Decameron. 
Bruni’s knowledge of and affection for these volgare works of Boccaccio can 
hardly be questioned. He himself wrote a novella in the Boccaccian mode. 63 
This does not mean that Bruni spared his predecessor criticism. As we have in- 
sisted all along, Bruni’s Dante is largely a response to Boccaccio’s. Bruni makes 
plain his disagreements with Boccaccio, evoking time and time again the lat- 
ter’s name, not always in the most flattering terms. And yet in the final analy- 
sis, Bruni recognizes Boccaccio as the successor to Dante and Petrarch. 64 This 
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tribute comes at the very end of the Petrarch, creating the anticipation that 
Boccaccio’s life is to follow. It is no doubt for this reason that the Comparison 
begins with a consideration of Boccaccio’s status. Bruni is unwilling to deny 
Boccaccio’s right to recognition. He takes the easy way out, claiming he lacks 
knowledge of Boccaccio’s family, birth, and private life. “Without such knowl- 
edge,” states Bruni, “one should not venture to write biography .” 65 The life of 
Boccaccio is therefore postponed to another time, that is, never. 

While he is careful to justify his failure to include Boccaccio, Bruni clearly 
does not believe Boccaccio ranks with the other two “founders of culture,” 
Dante and Petrarch. These latter two constitute the great originators of mod- 
ern literature, both volgare and Latin. What has Boccaccio to show of compa- 
rable value? He fancied himself a follower of Petrarch, yet according to Bruni, 
he knew relatively little Latin. By refusing to write the life of Boccaccio, Bruni 
was implicitly breaking with the local Florentine cult of the three crowns. His 
failure to comply was one of the sources of criticism raised against the Lives by 
later, more conventionally patriotic authors such as Giannozzo Manetti . 66 Bruni’s 
Lives remained locked in a binary system, operating on a principle of “parallel 
lives” borrowed from Plutarch. To a minor degree, however, Bruni does just 
manage to squeeze Boccaccio into this system. The little that Bruni tells us 
shows that Boccaccio’s failure to cultivate good relations with princes stands in 
sharp contrast to Petrarch’s success in this area. Boccaccio, Bruni writes, “was 
tender by nature and disdainful, qualities that made his life difficult, because 
he neither possessed material wealth of his own, nor was he able to tolerate be- 
ing dependent on princes and lords .” 67 In the same way, Boccaccio’s aloofness 
acts as a counterpoint to the “civil conversation” that was typical of Dante. As 
a consequence, perhaps, of such failings, Boccaccio alone of the three lived in 
crushing poverty, “nor was he content with his lot,” adds Bruni, “but constantly 
complained of it in his writings .” 68 

The main portion of the Comparison is nevertheless dedicated to the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of Dante and Petrarch. The comparison is carried 
out in the strictest of Plutarchan terms . 69 Single qualities are isolated and com- 
pared between the two poets. Literary as well as personal achievements are 
taken into consideration. Neither figure emerges completely victorious over the 
other . 70 Each has his superior qualities; each must cede to the other’s superiority 
on given points. As in Plutarch, the real point of the comparison is not to reach 
a final decision as to who is to be ranked higher but rather to set off the quali- 
ties of each vis-a-vis the other. Plutarch, however, as a rule, had not applied the 
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system of comparison to literary figures but rather to men of action . 71 Bruni’s 
adoption of it therefore had about it an air of originality from the very begin- 
ning. It is also important to note that Bruni’s adoption of the Plutarchan 
framework implies comparison of Dante and Petrarch to each other, not to the 
ancients. Since the time of Salutati, it had been fashionable in certain Floren- 
tine literary circles to praise Dante and Petrarch as equal, if not even superior, 
to the ancients. Salutati’s assessment of Dante contained, it is true, an impor- 
tant proviso: “if he had been able to compose in Latin with the same elegance 
that he showed in his native language” (“si latine potuisset, sicut materni ser- 
monis elegantia, cecinisse ”). 72 But in respect to Petrarch, Salutati’s praise was 
unqualified: Petrarch had definitely equaled, if not surpassed, the ancients . 73 
It was precisely this point that had been hotly contested by the new generation 
consisting of Poggio, Niccoli, and Bruni himself . 74 

Bruni’s Lives are not really a palinode in respect to the positions reflected in 
the Dialogi. There the issue of the crowns is discussed within the terms framed 
by Salutati: whether the literary achievements of the crowns are comparable or 
not to those of the ancients. In the Lives, such is no longer the question. The 
whole discussion shifts instead to a new plane — that of modernity — where 
comparison is taking place only between the moderns themselves, seen as his- 
torical figures in the context of their own times. Thus while Bruni repeats 
Salutati’s point regarding Petrarch, that is, that Petrarch alone can be credited 
with exceptional talent in both prose and poetry , 75 he does so in the context of 
elucidating Petrarch’s “special gift .” 76 Bruni scrupulously avoids drawing the 
conclusion earlier reached by Salutati: that this gift makes Petrarch equal to 
Virgil and Cicero. He is thus careful not to frame the discussion within the old 
paradigm of comparing moderns to ancients. Bruni is essentially transposing 
into the modern idiom a series of formal questions that can now be fully re- 
solved without reference to classical standards of comparison. The fact that the 
Lives are written in the volgare — and contain a lengthy apology on behalf of 
the new language’s literary viability — reinforces this reading. 

When it comes to the actual comparison itself, both poets have their strengths 
and weaknesses. Bruni reaffirms the views expressed in the Lives themselves: 
Dante is to be seen as the author of the Comedy, the foundation stone of the 
new volgare literature; Petrarch is the initiator of the revival of Latin letters in 
modern times. On the equally important plane of their lives as actually lived, 
both poets have merit: Dante deserves recognition for his engagement in civic 
life, but Petrarch was “wiser and more prudent” in choosing to avoid the pit- 
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falls to which such engagement so often leads. Petrarch managed his public 
relations well, keeping princes and the powerful ever on his side. Dante’s for- 
tunes in this regard were uneven; he most noticeably allowed himself to be drawn 
into the maelstrom of party politics, thus losing support and unnecessarily 
making enemies. His banishment and consequent poverty were largely self- 
inflicted: they should act as a warning to those who would engage with exces- 
sive zeal in political struggle. In the end, Bruni reiterates yet again the lesson 
of Petrarchan prudentia: it is no mean trick to live in fame, honored by princes 
and peoples alike. Such was Petrarch’s achievement, in Bruni’s eyes, that it 
eclipsed in glory even the much-vaunted laurel crown . 77 
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Bruni, the Medici, and the 
Florentine Histories 



Leonardo Bruni’s relationship to the Medici regime raises some intriguing 
questions. As noted in the previous chapter, Bruni was chancellor of Florence 
in 1434, when Cosimo de’ Medici and his adherents returned from exile, ban- 
ished their opponents, and seized control of the government. 1 Bruni never 
made known his personal feelings about this sudden regime change. His mem- 
oirs and private correspondence are curiously silent on the issue. 2 Yet it must 
have been a painful time for him. Among those banished by the Medici were 
many of his longtime friends and supporters: men like Palla di Nofri Strozzi 
or Rinaldo degli Albizzi. Others, like the prominent humanist and anti- 
Medicean agitator Francesco Filelfo, would soon join the first wave of exiles. 3 

Bruni was not only linked to such men by ties of patronage and friendship; 
he had also for many years acted as the chief ideologue of the pre-Medicean 
oligarchy. 4 One might logically expect that he too would become a victim of 
Medici vengeance in 1434, or soon thereafter. Yet this did not happen. Instead, 
Bruni remained chancellor until his death in 1444. Scholars are divided as to 
how to characterize these last ten years of Bruni’s chancellorship. Some have 
followed the lead of Hans Baron, portraying Bruni as slipping into a form of 
political quietism. 5 According to Paolo Viti, for example, Bruni after 1434 
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toned down his earlier republicanism in order to comply with the new order. 6 
Other scholars have stressed that Bruni — despite the occasional flamboyance 
of his civic rhetoric — was always an advocate of restricted government. 7 While 
the power struggle between the Medici and their adversaries was real enough, 
the system Cosimo and his associates introduced after 1434 differed from its 
predecessor only in the consistency with which it was applied. Bruni’s personal 
adaptation to the new state of affairs thus required no major ideological ad- 
justments, only a certain amount of accommodation. 

Bruni, in fact, flourished under the Medici as never before. Besides con- 
tinuing as chancellor, he pursued a parallel career as a holder of office in the 
highest councils of state. 8 This was unusual for someone who already held the 
chancellorship: it would not have been possible without the strong support of 
the Medici party. The argument that such offices were largely ceremonial and 
that Bruni was effectively being sidelined during the Medici years does not 
hold weight. 9 On the contrary, the evidence suggests that Bruni was a major 
player and policy maker in the early years of Medici ascendancy. His personal 
ties with Cosimo and other members of the family were of long standing. 
Earlier, he had dedicated to Cosimo his translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Economica (1420), as well as his translation of Plato’s Epistles (1427). 10 When 
the Medici staged their coup in September 1434, Bruni may well have experi- 
enced a moment of hesitation. But it was not long before he began to show 
himself more than ready to serve their cause. His public letters in particular 
reveal him to have been a zealous advocate of Medici policy. They illustrate, 
for example, how effectively he lobbied to secure the transfer of the Council of 
Churches to Florence in 1439. 11 Bringing the Council to Florence was a key 
element in Cosimo de’Medici’s plan to consolidate his grip on power. 17 

Bruni himself was a high-profile participant in the proceedings of the 
Council. Moreover, by this time his literary works had begun to exhibit ideas 
that were consistent with Medici doctrine. One example is the treatise On the 
Constitution of the Florentines. Here Bruni described how in recent times access 
to office in Florence had come to be severely restricted. Modern scholars have 
seen this as a reference to Medici policy, based as it was on exercising tighter 
control over electoral procedures. 13 In 1439 Bruni also published his Commen- 
tarium rerum grecarum, dedicated to the Medici partisan Angelo Acciaiuoli. 
The dedicatory letter makes clear that the purpose of the work was to warn 
against the reckless pursuit of war. This antiwar sentiment coincides in a strik- 
ing way with Medici criticism of the previous, Albizzi-led regime. 14 
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But by far the most important work published by Bruni in 1439 has yet to 
be mentioned. It is the work for which he is perhaps best remembered today, 
The History of the Florentine People. Bruni s History is of course not usually seen 
in its Medici affiliations. It is more often construed as a product of the oligar- 
chical culture of the early fifteenth century. The process of composition and 
publication, however, stretched out over an extraordinarily long period. First 
begun in 1415, at about the time Bruni took up permanent residence in Flor- 
ence, the History emerged in stages. A first installment consisting of six books 
(I— VI) was published, as we know, in May 1428. 15 After May 1428, however, 
Bruni published no further portions of his History until February 1439. By this 
latter date, as we have seen, the Medici regime had been in place for over four 
years. During this period, Bruni gradually readjusted his political loyalties in 
accordance with the new state of play. Fie had, for example, put his talents at 
the disposal of Cosimo and had become a prime mover in obtaining the trans- 
fer of the Council of Churches to Florence. Bruni in fact timed the publication 
of a new, augmented edition of the History of the Florentine People to take place 
in the midst of the celebrations connected with the opening of the Council. 
Fie made a formal presentation of the work to the Signoria on 6 February 
1439. On the following day, he received confirmation of the fiscal privileges he 
had enjoyed since 1416, together with their further extension to his male heirs. 
The specific reason for this extraordinary concession was cited in the diploma 
of conferral as being his composition of the History . 16 The diploma cites the 
History as consisting of nine books, which shows that the formal presentation 
of 1439 included the first six books already published in 1428, plus the next 
three books. One can only presume that this new three-book installment was 
written between 1428 and 1439. It is not possible to be more precise, for we 
have at present no information concerning exactly when the individual books 
were composed. What we do know is that their publication took place at a 
crucial time, when Bruni was actively engaged as a public proponent of the 
Medici regime. It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that whereas the first 
six books of the History reflect the outlook of the early Quattrocento oligarchy, 
the next three books may well reflect a Medici perspective on past events. 

Perhaps the differences should not be exaggerated. We have already sug- 
gested that there was more continuity than change in the transition from oli- 
garchical to Medici rule. While they may well have cultivated a populist image, 
the Medici came to control government through a complex system that both 
restricted access to office and kept their friends in power. The substantial conti- 
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nuity of their methods with those of the previous regime lends a certain unity 
to Bruni’s History . 17 We should not expect to find — in the books published 
under Medici auspices — a radical break with what had gone before. What we 
can discern, however, as I hope to show in the present chapter, are some subtle 
signs of a reorientation. These can be seen above all in Bruni’s treatment of the 
Medici family and its role in the earlier history of Florence. It is worth noting 
in this context that the Medici hardly figure at all in Bruni’s first six books. 
This is in spite of the fact that Bruni’s main source for those books, the chronicle 
of Giovanni Villani, highlights Medici participation in a number of key events, 
including, for example, the overthrow of the tyranny of Walter of Brienne in 
1343. 18 Bruni’s reticence on such occasions may or may not be deliberate. But 
what is significant is that starting with Book VII Bruni begins to pay increas- 
ing attention to the Medici as historical actors on the Florentine scene. To be 
sure, this change reflects the higher profile of the family in the period treated 
(the second half of the fourteenth century), as well as the consequent prolifera- 
tion of source material. Yet on closer inspection there is more to the story. It 
can be observed, for example, that in a number of instances Bruni deliberately 
modifies the record of events as handed down by the city chronicles. Com- 
parison with the sources shows that Bruni’s modifications correspond to a con- 
sistent pattern, the overall effect of which is to generate an account of the 
Florentine past more favorable to the Medici. My argument in what follows 
will be that the later books of the History of the Florentine People provide further 
proof of the close ties that came to link Bruni to the Medici regime. It may not 
indeed be inappropriate to characterize these books as constituting — among 
other things — a first attempt at a Medici history of Florence. 

Bruni’s Account of the Invasion ofTuscany (1351) 

The first indication of a Medici orientation in Bruni’s History is detectable only 
in relation to the source, the chronicle of Matteo Villani. For this reason, as far 
as I am aware, it has gone unnoticed until now. The passage in question relates 
how, in 1351, a Visconti army invaded Tuscany and ravaged the countryside 
around Florence. This army, however, having exhausted the available food sup- 
plies, soon found itself in a perilous position. Facing starvation, its options 
were reduced to two: beating a hasty and ignominious retreat back over the 
mountains into Visconti-controlled territory, or slipping through the narrow 
Valdimarina pass into the Mugello, where abundant foodstuffs lay ripe for 
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plunder. 19 Matteo Villani here indulges in some characteristic polemic against 
the Florentine government of the time: those in charge failed to see that salva- 
tion lay in closing down the enemy’s escape route into the Mugello. It was only 
thanks to the initiative of a German captain in the Florentine service that a 
force was sent out to guard the pass. That force consisted of fifty knights and 
two hundred infantry. It was placed under the command of an unnamed mem- 
ber of the Medici family. Villani makes the point that the force of two hun- 
dred and fifty, although small, was adequate to the task. It was the cowardice of 
the commander in charge, that is, the unnamed Medici, that led to disaster. 20 
Instead of taking the situation in hand, occupying the key defensive positions 
along the narrow pass, rallying the local population, et cetera, this member of 
the Medici family fled on the flimsiest of excuses, as a result of which the en- 
emy passed with ease into the Mugello and wreaked further havoc. 

Bruni’s treatment of these same events is instructive. While he bases his ac- 
count on Villani, Bruni is careful to eliminate the polemical dimension of his 
predecessor. He in effect reduces Villani’s extended coverage of the Valdimarina 
incident to a single sentence: “With no one to block his way,” he writes, the 
enemy “passed into the Mugello.” 21 Bruni, in other words, chooses not to dwell 
on why there was no one to block the enemy’s access route into the Mugello. 
By condensing his account in this way, Bruni sidesteps what was a highly em- 
barrassing subject: the cowardly behavior of a Medici family member. The sup- 
pression is certainly deliberate. It removes from the official record of city 
history an incident that was damaging to the Medici name. 

Bruni also uses his account of Visconti military operations in Tuscany in 
1351 to glorify the Medici. Again the source is Matteo Villani. Villani relates 
how the enemy, having penetrated into the Mugello, laid siege to Scarperia. The 
Florentines, desperate to fend off the attack, were called upon to send rein- 
forcements. At this point, Villani relates two separate acts of heroism. The first 
describes how “a valiant officer of the Florentine House of Visdomini, with 
great courage chose thirty capable soldiers, good fighters all, and one night en- 
tered the enemy camp, taking those on guard duty completely unawares, and 
skillfully entered Scarperia with his men.” 22 The second act of heroism involves 
“an officer and citizen of Florence, greatly admired among the soldiers,” 23 but 
who remains anonymous. Villani relates the heroics of this anonymous captain 
and his men in greater detail: they too succeed in entering the besieged town. 

Bruni too narrates both of these incidents, but with significant modifica- 
tions. In the first incident, Bruni identifies the hero as “Giovanni Visdomini, 
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a Florentine noble of high spirit and experienced in war.” 24 In relating the 
second, more extended episode, Bruni lifts the veil of anonymity and reveals the 
hero to be none other than “Giovanni de’ Medici, a man thereafter famous.” 25 
Bruni’s changes to the incident as related by Villani are not limited to the ad- 
dition of the Medici name. Bruni considerably embellishes the entire episode. 
He turns it into an emblem of the sacrifice of one’s personal well-being for the 
higher good of one’s country. Thus Giovanni de’ Medici volunteered for this 
dangerous mission out of a sense that it was his duty as a citizen. “He believed it 
would be dishonorable for himself,” Bruni writes, “to wander about, safe and 
free, not rendering due service to his country in its time of need, when some 
of his fellow-citizens were trapped and in danger.” 26 Bruni’s account of the rest 
of the incident shows a similar tendency towards exaggeration and embellish- 
ment. Clearly his purpose here was to portray the Medici as saviors of their 
country. 

The relevance of such a portrait to the Medici position in the Florence of 
the late 1430s is clear enough. With discontent rife among the more influential 
families, and the exiled oligarchs finding support in the machinations of the 
Duke of Milan, Cosimo’s rule was still far from secure. 27 Some chroniclers re- 
port that during one crisis Cosimo was poised to flee the city and go into vol- 
untary exile. 28 Only the unexpected military victory over Piccinino at Anghiari 
(June 1440) finally put the issue of the regime’s survival beyond doubt. The 
appearance of Bruni’s History in February of 1439 thus came at a critical time. 
Passages of the kind we have just examined refute in a striking way the anti- 
Medici propaganda that was being circulated by the exiled oligarchs as part of 
their effort to oust Cosimo. 29 Such propaganda depicted the Medici as corrupt 
money-grubbers who were distinctly lacking in civic spirit. Bruni’s History 
countered such charges by presenting earlier family members as paragons of 
civic virtue. 

A question remains, however, concerning Bruni’s sources. Is it really pos- 
sible that the story of Giovanni de’ Medici’s heroics in 1351 is pure invention? Or 
did Bruni not have some justification for his changes to Matteo Villani’s ac- 
count? Bruni, after all, is noted today as a critical historian. 30 Is it likely that he 
would concoct such a tall tale ex nihilo? Might he not perhaps have discovered 
some new information that provided a basis for his revision of this incident? 
Bruni knew that Scarperia was the center of the Medici country estates. He must 
have guessed that some involvement of the family in the defense of the town 
in 1351 was highly likely. He did not have to look far afield for confirmation of 
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this hypothesis. According to the chronicler Stefani, for example, in 1351 
“Giovanni di Conte de’ Medici was captain of the province of the Mugello.” 31 
And Bruni’s research did not stop with his recourse to new narrative sources. 
As chancellor, he enjoyed full access to the Archives of the Florentine Repub- 
lic. He accordingly scoured the files relating to the year 1351. There he found 
conclusive proof of Medici heroism in a document of 20 October that is still 
preserved in the Florentine State Archives. 32 Bruni used this document as the 
basis for his final summation on the successful Florentine defense of Scarperia. 
“The Florentine People,” he writes, “decreed that Giovanni and Salvestro de’ 
Medici should be decorated with the insignia of knighthood in token of their 
exceptional valor, and each man was given five hundred florins by public de- 
cree.” 33 Bruni’s use of this new material is impressive. It shows him engaging 
in a widening of his research base well beyond the Villani chronicle. Yet the 
fact remains that neither Stefani nor the archival document offers any justifi- 
cation for the specific change under examination, that is, Bruni’s substitution 
of Giovanni de’ Medici for Matteo Villani’s anonymous hero. Modifications 
of this kind were due solely to the operation of the forces described earlier: 
they are signs of the historian catering to the needs of his patrons. 

It will perhaps be objected that such interventions were relatively minor, so 
minor indeed that they may well have passed by virtually unnoticed at the 
time. But nothing could be further from the truth. Fifteenth-century human- 
ists operated within a culture of nuance. A few choice words were enough to 
make or break a reputation, especially when enshrined in a lasting literary monu- 
ment penned by a prominent intellectual. A few cases from a period slightly 
later than Bruni’s will illustrate the point. In 1465, for example, the humanist 
Giannantonio Campano (1429-1477) was disciplined for deviating ever so 
slightly from the version of recent events approved by his patrons. Campano 
had composed and delivered an oration on the first anniversary of the death of 
Pope Pius II. But his account therein of the pope’s deeds failed to please in every 
detail the self-appointed guardians of the pope’s reputation. A letter of Cardi- 
nal Jacopo Ammannati Piccolomini shows the care with which Campano’s 
speech was dissected by the Piccolomini entourage. 34 Every last element of the 
speech was subjected to minute analysis to make sure it conformed to what the 
pope’s former collaborators regarded as the official record of events. Nor was 
this a vain exercise in aesthetics. Those involved were men whose future careers 
depended to some degree on the diffusion of a favorable image of their defunct 
erstwhile protector. 33 
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In the same vein, an ambassadorial dispatch of 19 February 1482 shows that 
the Marquis of Mantua, Federico Gonzaga, was highly upset by a brief passage 
in the recently published Commentarii of Giovanni Simonetta, former secretary 
to the Dukes of Milan. 36 The passage in quesdon states that the father of the 
Marquis, Ludovico Gonzaga (d. 1478), and one of his military captains “were 
forced by desperate circumstances into an ignominious flight” during the battle 
of Caravaggio, in September 1448. A single line from Simonettas voluminous 
work (“coacti sunt post desperatam salutem foedissimae fugae se committere”) 
provoked a diplomadc incident that had to be smoothed over by none other 
than the ruler of Milan himself. 37 Nor was this the end of the saga. Simonettas 
Commentarii also came under fire from the Piccolomini clan for allegedly cast- 
ing aspersions on the actions of Pope Pius II. There followed a series of long 
and difficult negotiations with the author. One consequence of the Piccolomini 
offensive was the delayed publication of the volgare translation of the Com- 
mentarii. Publication was in effect held up for years while the contesting par- 
ties bickered over matters of content. 38 

The point of recalling these incidents is to stress the importance of contem- 
porary or near-contemporary history to the ruling elites. Image was all, and 
history writing was an image-making (or breaking) enterprise. The disputes 
listed above might well turn on only a few lines, tucked away within massive 
tomes of turgid Latin prose. The events referred to might have taken place de- 
cades earlier. No matter. Reputation hinged on the actions of one’s immediate 
ancestors as much as on those of oneself. The living and the dead were bound 
together in one continuum whose fabric was woven by the narratives of histo- 
rians. We must therefore suppose that Bruni’s modifications to the record of 
Florentine history — however insignificant they may appear to us — did not go 
unnoticed in the Medici circles of the late 1430s. The elevation of Bruni’s History 
to official status, the confirmation and extension of his privileges, and the paral- 
lel career he was able to pursue as a holder of high office from 1439 all suggest 
that his work was received with favor by the Medici. So too does the fact that 
Cosimo de’ Medici kept a copy of Bruni’s History among his most precious 
books. 39 

The best testimony to the importance of Bruni’s revised account of Scarperia, 
however, has yet to be mentioned. It concerns the popularity of Bruni’s am- 
plifications among subsequent historians of Medici persuasion. The proposi- 
tion that it was Giovanni de’ Medici who had taken the decisive action in the 
heroic defense of Scarperia in 1351 soon became a commonplace of Medici 
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historiography. 40 Moreover, since Matteo Villani’s text failed to comply with 
this by now official version, it too was duly modified. The sixteenth-century 
Medici-sponsored edition of Matteo Villani’s chronicle thus suddenly began 
to attribute the salvation of Scarperia not to an anonymous hero (as in the 
original) but to Giovanni de’ Medici. 41 By the end of the sixteenth century, 
Scipione Ammirato could cite both Matteo Villani and Bruni as the basis for 
his own considerably enhanced account, complete as it was with an extended 
and inspiring harangue of Giovanni to his band of men. 42 Having thus be- 
come entrenched in the chief narrative sources for the history of the period, 
the tale invented by Bruni remained influential well into modern times, and is 
still repeated in the Medici lore to this day. 43 

Salvestro de’ Medici and the Ciompi Revolution (1378) 

Bruni’s rewriting of the Scarperia material is by no means an isolated incident. 
Another example of his pro-Medici sympathies occurs in Book VIII of the 
History. Here we find Bruni once again in damage-repair mode. Matteo Villani’s 
account of the incursions of the Great Company — a band of marauders that 
terrorized Italy in the late 1350s — had cast aspersions on the behavior of certain 
Florentine officials, one of whom he identified as none other than Giovanni 
de’ Medici. 44 Bruni accordingly set about trying to place the behavior of these 
officials in a more favorable light. Just to be sure, he removed the name of 
Giovanni de’ Medici altogether, thus severing any link between the Medici and 
the rather dubious happenings of 1358. 45 

Such modifications suggest that Bruni set out to follow a consistent strategy 
throughout these last books of the History: on the one hand, his goal was to 
exalt Medici heroics, real or invented, wherever the opportunity arose; on the 
other hand, it was to suppress unsavory detail that might tell against the family’s 
past. It is time now to consider how Bruni handled what was without doubt 
the most controversial chapter in the Medici family’s recent history: its role in 
the Ciompi uprising of 1378. 46 Modern historians refer to this uprising as the 
Ciompi revolution . ^ The Ciompi were workers in the Florentine cloth indus- 
try. Traditionally excluded from any participation in government, these work- 
ers seized power in a series of urban riots in July 1378. They then proceeded to 
set up their own guilds and establish control over the highest magistracy in the 
city, the priorate. The radicalization of the movement, however, led to armed 
clashes in which the workers were defeated. Their guilds survived for a few 
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more years but were eventually dismantled. By 1382 political power in Florence 
was once again the exclusive province of the higher orders of society. 

Needless to say, these higher orders — namely the post-Ciompi oligarchy 
that ruled down to the Medici takeover in 1434 — took a dim view of the events 
of 1378-1382. Moreover, they tended to see Salvestro de’ Medici, Standard- 
Bearer of Justice in 1378, as the man principally responsible for what had oc- 
curred. Salvestro himself was exiled soon after the restoration in 1382, and his 
family was barred from office. 48 The Medici, of course, made a spectacular 
recovery in the early fifteenth century, but they never quite completely shook 
off 7 the opprobrium of having their name associated with the Ciompi period. 
In particular, their political enemies would not let them forget how their an- 
cestor Salvestro had opened the gates to anarchy and bloodshed. It became 
axiomatic, when attacking the Medici, to mention the crimes of Salvestro and 
the Ciompi. Thus the official act of exile banning the Medici in 1433 cited as a 
primary reason the family’s involvement in the events of 1378. 49 Such accusa- 
tions continued to circulate well into the late 1430s and beyond. In 1437, for 
example, the chief ideologue of the exiled oligarchs, Francesco Filelfo, painted 
a lurid picture of Salvestro as a bloodthirsty madman who in 1378 had deliber- 
ately unleashed the mob and urged it to burn down the houses of the wealthy. 50 
Filelfo’s tract, the Oratio in Cosmum Medicem, was part of a concerted cam- 
paign to discredit the Medici in the eyes of the international community, drive 
them out of Florence, and bring about the return to power of the oligarchs. 

Bruni deals with the Ciompi revolution in Book IX of the History, the last 
of the three new books to be published in February 1439. As numerous schol- 
ars have pointed out, Bruni’s presentation of the events of 1378-1382 is hardly 
sympathetic to the workers. Bruni had a natural horror of the multitude and 
was strongly committed to the wisdom of governance by the few. Fie thus de- 
picts the popular governments of the Ciompi period as aberrations. They ush- 
ered in a veritable reign of terror, complete with persecutions, proscriptions, 
and even mob killings of prominent, innocent citizens. 51 Bruni s description of 
the horrors of the Ciompi period and its aftermath might well be meant as a 
sort of cautionary tale. 52 It illustrates in graphic detail what happens when those 
in power lose control to the mob. But there is more to this section of the History 
than the Ciompi and the question of popular government. There is also the 
question of ultimate responsibility. Bruni must explain how the mob was able 
to accede to power in 1378 in the first place. And here Bruni is surprisingly 
frank in sheeting home the blame for starting the trouble not to the mob but 
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to the elites. For according to Bruni’s analysis, it was strife between competing 
factions within the elite that led to the troubles. More specifically, it was the 
decision on the part of the anti-Guelf faction to appeal to the street that 
brought in its wake a peoples revolt that soon spiraled out of control. Accord- 
ing to Bruni, the man at the center of that decision was indeed none other than 
Salvestro de’ Medici. 53 

Bruni’s identification of Salvestro de’ Medici as the culprit may well seem 
puzzling in light of what we have been arguing thus far. If one of the purposes 
of Books VII to IX of the History was to ameliorate the image of the Medici in 
the city’s past, then why cast blame of this sort on one of their ancestors? One 
scholar has argued that Salvestro belonged to a relatively minor branch of the 
Medici family, distant in any case from the line of Cosimo. 54 But as Anna 
Maria Cabrini has rightly noted, Bruni actually goes out of his way to describe 
Salvestro not as an individual but as “a man from a noble, great and rich family” 
(“vir ex familia nobili, ampla et locuplete”). Cabrini also notes how Bruni fo- 
cuses attention on Salvestro as the key decision maker, in contrast to the source — 
in this case Stefani — where the decision to go to the people is presented as 
being of a more collegial kind. 55 Bruni, in other words, actually highlights 
Salvestro’s role and calls special attention to his membership in the Medici 
family. It would appear, then, that Bruni deliberately placed Salvestro de’ Medici 
at the origins of what he regarded as a major political disaster. He made no 
attempt to deny Salvestro’s responsibility, possibly because in this case the his- 
torical evidence was so heavily stacked against revisionism. 56 Bruni thus found 
himself forced to draw upon other resources. One of these was a deeper level 
of analysis. He makes a clear distinction, for example, between intentions and 
practical outcomes. Salvestro’s intentions, he argues, were not evil but of the 
best possible kind: his aim was to curb the abuses being perpetrated at the time 
by the Guelf aristocracy. In particular, Bruni presents Salvestro as trying to 
mitigate the effects of the notorious Law of Admonition (lex monitoria), legis- 
lation designed by the Guelf Party stalwarts to restrict access to office beyond the 
constitutional limits. Bruni appreciates the high principle underlying Salvestro’s 
policy, but he nevertheless deplores its practical outcomes. The policy led to a 
hardening of arch-Guelf attitudes, to a polarization of forces in the city, and to 
the ensuing chaos of the period 1378-1381. 

In one sense, then, Bruni singles out Salvestro de’ Medici, and in another 
he exculpates him. The incident seems to hinge for Bruni on the divorce be- 
tween justice and effective policy. Salvestro de’ Medici was guilty of an error in 
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judgment, nothing more. By calling attention to the error, and to its political 
ramifications, Bruni indicates the gap that separates current Medici family 
policy from that of its fourteenth-century predecessors. The key passage de- 
serves to be quoted in full. After describing the disorders caused by the Ciompi 
uprising, Bruni offers the following observation: 

This state of affairs can stand as an eternal example and warning for the 
city’s leading citizens that they should not allow civil unrest and armed force 
to come down to the whims of the mob. For it cannot be restrained once it 
begins to snatch the reins and realizes that it is more powerful, being more 
numerous. Most of all, it seems, one should beware of seditious actions 
which have their origins among the principal citizens, for they end up mov- 
ing from there to the lower orders. Everyone admitted that the Law of Ad- 
monition was destructive and hateful. But when Salvastro de’ Medici — a 
man from a noble, great and rich family — wanted to rectify the law, he 
committed a still greater error and caused a still greater corruption in the 
republic. For without him believing it would happen or planning it to hap- 
pen, the poor, the workers, and men of the lowest condition made them- 
selves lords of the city. Thus while intending to succor a few men who had 
been “warned,” he despoiled of its social position his own family and all 
others like it, subjecting it to the rashness of an aroused mob. 57 

The unusually direct character of this advice — later condensed into a single 
sentence by Machiavelli 58 — suggests its relevance to the Medici situation of 
the late 1430s. But what exactly was the message Bruni wished to convey? It is 
tempting to see here an allusion to the Medici reputation for over-reliance on 
popular support. In this case, Bruni, the former oligarch, might be seen as is- 
suing a warning on the dangers of demagogy. Yet such a reading would prob- 
ably be an over-simplification. Historians have convincingly shown that the 
Medici were in reality no less oligarchical in orientation than their predeces- 
sors. The image of the Medici as the party of the people was largely a myth 
propagated by their enemies, and perhaps sometimes exploited for propaganda 
purposes by themselves. 59 So where, then, does this leave Bruni ’s extraordinary 
passage on Salvestro de’ Medici? In my view the passage is simply a reinforce- 
ment of standing policy. It stresses, if anything, the rationality of the oligarchical 
politics born in the crucible of the post-Ciompi decades, and subsequently — 
beginning in the fifteenth century — embraced by the Medici themselves. The 
passage acknowledges the essential continuity of the Medici regime with the 
techniques of power exercised by the preceding oligarchy. It suggests once again 
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how and why Bruni managed to make a smooth transition into the service of 
the post-1434 masters of Florence. Clearly he had no difficulty accommodating 
methods of governance that were basically contiguous with those that had 
gone before. From a more strictly public relations point of view, the passage 
indicates the extent to which the Medici of the late 1430s were eager to distance 
themselves from the dubious political legacy of their most illustrious fourteenth- 
century forebear. This process of disassociation was under way in other areas 
as well and was one of the keys to the family’s fifteenth-century success. 60 

Book IX of the History also contains an account of the first serious attempt 
to challenge the power of the post-Ciompi oligarchy. The incident in question 
occurred in May 1387. Its origins are somewhat obscure. 61 At the center of 
the controversy was Benedetto Alberti, leader of one of Florence’s most influ- 
ential families. As so often, the issue at stake concerned access to public office. 
Benedetto Alberti championed broad participation in government, a position 
that clashed with the exclusionist policies of the oligarchy. The crisis led to armed 
confrontation. Bloodshed was avoided, but Benedetto Alberti was exiled and 
the family banned from office for a period of five years. As told by Bruni, these 
events form a kind of postscript to the troubles of 1378-1381. Bruni depicts 
Benedetto Alberti as one of those implicated in the worst abuses of the Ciompi 
period. It was primarily for this reason, writes Bruni, that the ambitions of 
Benedetto Alberti and his supporters aroused suspicion and mistrust among the 
leaders of the oligarchy. 62 The latter had no choice but to strike swiftly and de- 
cisively. Bruni thus shows no sympathy whatsoever towards Benedetto Alberti. 
The banishment of such a troublemaker, he remarks, brings quiet. It allows the 
oligarchs the chance to complete their task of stabilizing their still relatively 

fa 

new government. 

Once again, then, we see Bruni advocating vigorous measures calculated to 
assure that power remains in the hands of the few. His advocacy of this line 
extends even to the condemnation of Benedetto Alberti, ancestor of a family 
closely allied to the post-1434 Medici regime. But Bruni also introduces an im- 
portant qualification. While he identifies Benedetto as a Florentine knight “from 
a large and wealthy family” (“ex familia magna et opulenta”), he also under- 
lines that in taking a stance in favor of popular government Benedetto Alberti 
acted as an individual, rather than as a member of his family. 64 The distinction 
is significant in that it isolates the behavior of this ancestor from the Alberti 
family as a whole. By taking this tack, Bruni manages to express the political 
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views dear to himself and to his patrons, while also preserving the reputations 
of the powerful Medici backers of the late 1430s. 

Bruni’s Last Books 

It is desirable at this point to consider the final three books of Bruni’s History, 
that is, Books X to XII. These books were not published — and thus most 
probably not yet written — in 1439. The circumstances surrounding their com- 
position are yet to be clarified. 65 These last three books are briefer and for the 
most part sketchier than the previous nine. They also have a somewhat different 
character, being largely monographic. Their chief theme is the series of wars 
Florence fought with Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan in the period 1390—1402. 
Books X to XII are as a consequence quite reticent regarding the internal poli- 
tics of Florence. Yet they do provide some further clues as to Bruni’s treatment 
of the Medici and their associates. 

It is important to observe that the 1390s were a problematic period for the 
Medici family. 66 Throughout the entire decade they remained on the margins 
of the political scene. Their exclusion no doubt stemmed from their still being 
identified with the populist politics promoted by Salvestro de’ Medici during 
the period of turbulence in 1378-1381. Along with the Alberti, but to a lesser 
degree given their lower profile, the Medici came to be branded as personae 
non gratae. Their response was to participate in a series of ill-fated and increas- 
ingly desperate attempts to overthrow the power of the oligarchy, by violent 
means if necessary. A first instance occurred in 1393. 67 It involved an alleged 
plot to bring about the return of the exiled Alberti as heads of a new popular 
government. Among those implicated were several members of the Medici 
family. 68 Yet in relating these events in Book XI of his History, Bruni is careful 
to avoid any reference to Medici involvement. His account of the incident is of 
the most succinct kind, encompassing only a few lines. 69 Indeed, throughout 
his coverage of the 1390s, Bruni generally refuses to portray the Medici as in any 
way implicated in repeated attempts to de-stabilize the rule of the oligarchy. 
His reticence is apparent, for example, in his account of the Donato Acciaiuoli 
episode of January 1396. Acciaiuoli was the instigator of a plan to unseat the 
oligarchs, reinstate the Alberti, and revive the flagging fortunes of popular gov- 
ernment. The idea enjoyed widespread support. Among the participants were 
several members of the Medici family. When discovered, the whole affair led 
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to the exile of Acciaiuoli and his supporters, including three leading Medici. 70 
Yet in this instance too Bruni deliberately avoids mentioning the Medici. He 
alludes only vaguely to “certain others” involved in the plot. 71 These people too, 
he writes, were exiled as punishment for their participation, but Bruni is care- 
ful not to name names. 72 His silence reflects a dogged determination to remove 
from the historical record any traces of the Medici as fierce opponents of the 
oligarchy throughout the 1390s. 

Of considerable interest too is Bruni’s brief postscript to the Acciaiuoli af- 
fair. According to Bruni, the incident illustrates two points. 73 The first relates 
to the fact that Acciaiuoli’s personal power in the city was far too great. This 
led to widespread envy (invidia). Bruni explains what he means by noting that 
Acciaiuoli had begun to behave as lord and ruler of Florence: “Ambassadors sent 
to the city frequented his house, and all who had some business with the city 
took refuge with him as with a patron.” 74 The second point concerns Acciaiuoli s 
habit of upbraiding his fellow citizens. Here too Bruni explains how Acciaiuoli, 
“himself a man of blameless life . . . could not bear vices in other men and 
often would criticize them.” 75 Such criticism did nothing to improve the Re- 
public; it only stirred up hatred ( malevolentia) against the critic himself. Thus 
Bruni draws out the following lesson: “Citizens in a free city should be advised 
and directed in a kindly way, not criticized insultingly.” 76 Anna Maria Cabrini 
has noted that such comments bear a high degree of relevance to the post-1434 
Medici rulers. 77 Indeed, the accusations that Bruni lists as leveled against Donato 
Acciaiuoli in 1396 are very similar to those that would later be thrown up against 
the Medici and their partisans. The Medici too would be accused of behaving 
like lords of the city, of receiving ambassadors and transacting the city’s busi- 
ness within the confines of their private mansion. 78 Nor did the Medici escape 
becoming the objects of invidia and malevolentia , 79 Bruni’s reflections may 
well have been designed once again as a way of distancing both the Medici and 
their post-1434 partisans the Acciaiuoli from any association with such conduct. 
The remarks illustrate — by virtue of historical example — why prominent pri- 
vate citizens living “in a free city” must at all costs avoid behavior of this kind. 
Bruni seems to be saying that the Medici do not condone ostentatious displays 
of power and position, and he hints that the Acciaiuoli too have come to rec- 
ognize the mistakes of the past. 

Let us now return to the point made earlier regarding Bruni’s general reluc- 
tance to portray Medici involvement in periodic attempts (1393, 1396, 1397, 
1400) to overthrow the Albizzi oligarchy. There is one exception. It concerns 
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Bruni’s treatment of a plot to assassinate Maso degli Albizzi in the summer of 
1397. Here Bruni does list among those implicated one Bastardino de’ Medici, 
a convicted murderer living in exile in Bologna. 80 Bruni’s narrative, however, 
stresses the criminal nature of the plan, its improvised, amateurish character, 
and the total debacle in which it ended. 81 Bruni presents Bastardino’s involve- 
ment as an isolated incident, without deeper political motivations or conse- 
quences. In Bruni’s narrative, Bastardino is a misguided, hotheaded youth, and 
little more. We also know from the sources of another, more serious coup, 
engineered in 1400 by the Medici, Ricci, and Alberti families. 82 Bruni too re- 
lates the episode, but without mentioning Medici or Alberti involvement. 83 
Again Bruni’s silence is significant. The failed coup of 1400 resulted in a major 
and very nearly definitive setback for the Medici. The family found itself banned 
from office for a period of twenty years. Only a few members of the clan were 
later spared. Among these were Francesco and Giovanni di Bicci. The latter was 
the father of Cosimo and the architect of the family’s extraordinary return to 
prominence in the early fifteenth century. It is perhaps not surprising that 
Bruni, having all but erased the traces of Medici opposition to the oligarchy, 
now turns, in the final pages of his History, to highlight the personal qualities 
and civic spirit of Giovanni di Bicci. 

The opportunity comes with Bruni’s account of Florentine efforts in 
1401 to secure the services of Rupert of Bavaria in the ongoing war against 
Giangaleazzo Visconti. The negotiations leading up to the final agreement are 
well-known thanks to their being related in detail in the diaries of the Floren- 
tine envoy to Rupert, Bonaccorso Pitti. 84 They also figure in other accounts of 
the period, for example, the anonymous chronicle and the Ricordi of Giovanni 
di Pagolo Morelli. 83 These negotiations were for the most part conducted by 
the leading members of the oligarchy. Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici had only a 
small part to play: he was sent to Venice to make the first payment to Rupert’s 
agents once the agreement was reached. Pitti and Morelli both name Giovanni 
di Bicci in a matter-of-fact way; the anonymous chronicle simply notes that 
Rupert received the money owed him in Venice, without bothering to name 
the Florentine agent. Bruni, however, turns Giovanni di Bicci’s service into an 
act of almost heroic proportions: “To pay the money, since the sum was not 
small, they sent Giovanni di Bicci, a man of practical wisdom and integrity, 
whom the merchants considered unusually reliable, to take charge of the pay- 
ment in Venice. He carried out the whole business with the utmost diligence 
and fidelity.” 86 
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Everything in this passage is redolent of the high praise being heaped upon 
the effective founder of the Quattrocento Medici family fortunes. In a few lines, 
Bruni has managed to invest Giovanni di Bicci with four key qualities: pruden- 
tia, integritas,fides, and diligentia. In contrast to the other sources, which men- 
tion the payment as a matter of routine business, Bruni stresses the delicate 
nature of the mission, implying it could be successfully carried out only by a 
trusted and skilled individual. Bruni thus makes a great deal out of almost 
nothing. His intention is no doubt to celebrate the man who single-handedly 
brought the Medici back from the political wilderness and established the 
foundations of their post-1434 preeminence on the Florentine scene. 



As its title suggests, Bruni’s work is a History of the Florentine People, not a his- 
tory of the Medici. Yet the foregoing investigation shows that the sections of 
the work either published or written after the Medici came to power in 1434 
reflect the outlook of the new regime. Bruni removes from the record inci- 
dents that might prove embarrassing to the new rulers of Florence. He ampli- 
fies the heroics of family members, sometimes attributing to them deeds they 
never performed. When he comes to treat the later fourteenth century, Bruni 
works hard to eradicate traces of Medici involvement in populist politics. 
Where this is not possible — as in the case of Salvestro de’ Medici — Bruni de- 
velops an explanatory framework designed to categorize earlier mistakes. In 
the final book of the History, he reorients the Medici family image to focus on 
the integrity of Cosimo’s father, Giovanni di Bicci. This change of emphasis 
appears to be part of a deliberate plan to disassociate the Medici from their 
troubled past and to portray them instead as responsible and reliable members 
of society. The purpose of such a portrait was to bolster Medici prestige. More 
specifically still its function was to combat the negative images of the family 
that were being circulated from the late 1430s by the exiled Florentine oli- 
garchs and their supporters. Propaganda emanating from these quarters stig- 
matized the Medici as inveterate rabble-rousers, whose ancestors had long sown 
the seeds of discord and civil strife in Florence. 

Bruni set out to counter such allegations. While it would be mistaken to 
see his work solely as Medici propaganda, or counter-propaganda, there is no 
denying the linkage between the themes identified above and the new masters 
of Florence. Contemporary readers of the History were in fact acutely aware of 
its apologetic dimensions. As early as 1442, the Medici-controlled Signoria made 
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arrangements to secure the wider dissemination of the work through its trans- 
lation into the volgare. This project was to bear fruit only several decades later 
under Cosimo’s grandson Lorenzo the Magnificent. 87 Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the political ledger, we have the interesting testimony of Francesco 
Filelfo. The latter is famous among scholars today for his attempt — in Book 
III of the Commentationes florentinae de exilio — to present Bruni as a turncoat 
whose true sympathies still lay with his old friends, the oligarchs. 88 The present 
chapter has shown that this was nothing more than a piece of wishful think- 
ing. Moreover, Filelfo himself, in his more lucid moments, recognized that Bruni 
stood firmly in the Medici camp. It is in fact Filelfo who leaves us with the 
most telling assessment of the final stages of Bruni s literary activity. Bruni, he 
writes in the Satyrae, had become a propagandist, ready to falsify history in the 
service of the Medici cause. 89 While this may (characteristically) be too strong 
a statement, there is no doubt that the History of the Florentine People under- 
went a significant change in orientation after 1434. The last six books show that 
Bruni realigned his political allegiances to accord with the new climate. The 
result was that he cautiously and quietly became the first in a long line of Medici 
historians. 





The Florentine Histories: 
From Policy to Propaganda 



T he evidence presented in the previous chapter suggests that a shift of focus 
characterizes the last six books (VII-XII) of Brunis History of the Florentine 
People. This shift is not merely a matter of changed political circumstances, 
though these had certainly changed and can probably be called into play to 
explain the eleven-year gap separating the publication of the first installment 
of the History in 1428 from that of the second installment in 1439. A decade 
marked by war, internal strife, and regime change could hardly fail to have had 
an impact on the process of composition. One obvious result was that whereas 
Bruni wrote the first six books of his History under the oligarchy, he produced 
his last six books under the Medici. This of course did not necessarily affect the 
general scope and outlook of the History as originally projected: the second 
half of the work is in fact broadly consistent with the first. Yet on closer inspec- 
tion one can also detect some significant differences in the articulation of spe- 
cific themes. Less prominent in the second half of the work, for example, is the 
civic ideology that had underpinned the first six books. Perhaps this is not 
surprising given the demise of the oligarchy and its replacement by a regime 
whose public message was to be of a highly different kind. The second half of 
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the History accordingly places less emphasis on citizenship, participation, and 
service to the patria, all key themes in the first half of the work. Another strik- 
ing change of this kind concerns the analytical approach to political events 
that was one of the hallmarks of the pre-1428 sections of the History. Over the 
first six books Bruni had invested a considerable amount of effort in highlight- 
ing the insufficiencies of previous communal administrations. His point was 
to stress the need for more professionalized government, an argument in part 
calculated to reinforce the oligarchy’s hold on power. But at the same time, 
this approach also served a didactic purpose: its intention was to reveal the inner 
workings of politics to a new class of officials, diplomats, and magistrates. 

This politi cal/ analytical aspect too is less pronounced in the second half of 
the History than in the first. Bruni does not entirely eliminate but definitely 
tones down his tendency to find fault with earlier government decisions. He 
no longer dwells as before on detailing the mistakes made in the past. Instead, 
he strikes a more defensive note, one that appears bent on justifying, rather 
than criticizing, the policies pursued by Florence in recent decades. The fact that 
the second half of the History deals with times much closer to Bruni’s own 
(1343-1402) may explain at least in part this change of orientation. As he ap- 
proached his own period, Bruni (b. 1370) gradually ceased to enjoy the immu- 
nity that comes with the treatment of more remote times. His position as 
chancellor placed him under obligation to toe the official line, 1 an obligation 
that probably shaped his presentation of the recent past, especially with regard 
to the origins of the ongoing conflict with the Visconti of Milan. There are 
signs too that the Medici themselves were less interested in Bruni’s History as 
a crash course in political management than in its potential use as a powerful 
tool of pro-Florentine propaganda. One gathers this not only from the circum- 
stances of publication described in the previous chapter but also and perhaps 
above all from the words of the diploma (7 February 1439) extending the privi- 
leges conferred upon Bruni in 1416 to his legitimate male heirs. The motivation 
cited for this extraordinary move is Bruni’s composition of the History of the 
Florentine People. The priors specifically note that in making their decision they 
have taken into consideration “the extent to which a well-crafted history can 
confer perpetual fame and glory on peoples and states.” They recognize, in other 
words, the power of history to propagate and perpetuate a worthy record of the 
city’s past. The priors go on to shower praise on Bruni’s literary endeavors, com- 
mending him in particular for undertaking to write the History of the Florentine 
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People. Finally, they note with approval that Bruni has completed nine books 
of the History and presented them as a gift to the public authorities, a feat they 
regard as deserving of a rich reward. 2 

Statements of this kind suggest that in the eyes of contemporaries Bruni’s 
History had come to acquire the status of an officially sanctioned account of 
Florentine history. The completed books were duly deposited in the state ar- 
chives; their translation into the volgare and thus (presumably) wider dissemi- 
nation was being planned as early as 1442, though the full realization of that 
project took several decades to bring to fruition. 3 The characterization of the 
work as an image-building product is backed up by the testimony of Bruni him- 
self, assuming we can trust the account of Vespasiano da Bisticci. Vespasiano re- 
produces in his Lives Bruni’s reply to certain accusations that had questioned his 
loyalty to Florence. According to Vespasiano, Bruni responded that Florence 
was his one and only patria, and from there went on in the following vein: 

And not only have I served in the councils of state, and performed the of- 
fices expected of any good citizen, but I have also honored and exalted the 
city ... by writing its history, and giving it immortality through literary 
consecration, to the best of my ability. For it is clear enough that ancient 
Rome gained eternal glory thanks to the great writers it spawned, especially 
Livy. And although the deeds of the Florentines are not comparable to those 
of the Romans, I have nevertheless tried to praise them as much as I could, 
without offending the truth. 4 

These words, if accurately reported, belong in all probability to the early 
1440s. 5 They apply of course to the History of the Florentine People as a whole, 
but perhaps more specifically still to the installments most recently published. 
Even allowing for the context of self-defense and wounded pride in which the 
remarks were made, one is struck by the way they coincide with similar assess- 
ments advanced by contemporaries. Giovanni Cavalcanti, for example, pre- 
sumably writing in the mid-to-late 1440s, also saw Bruni’s History as primarily 
directed towards the exaltation of the city and its past. Bruni, he states, “has, 
with his polished style, transformed vile and base deeds into magnificent and 
impressive ones, through his eloquence.” And Cavalcanti adds the following 
explanation: “I say ‘vile’ and ‘base’ not in themselves, but in comparison to the 
wonderful and outstanding deeds of the Greeks and the Romans.” Bruni, he 
concludes, “has raised the deeds of our Florence to a level where they are com- 
parable with those of the ancients.” 6 
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By the early-to-mid 1440s, in other words, a consensus existed as to the 
interpretation of Bruni’s History of the Florentine People. The value of the work 
had come to reside in its being a celebration of the Florentine past, written in 
conformity with the standards of classical historiography, and capable there- 
fore of bringing considerable credit to the city and its leadership. 

The Villani Chronicles 

One way of gauging the spirit that animates the second half of the History is 
to examine Bruni’s narrative in relation to its sources. Just as our investigation 
into the sources of the first six books yielded many a clue as to Bruni’s new 
manner of presenting the earlier history of Florence, so a similar investigation 
is likely to provide the best key to the interpretation of his later books. It so 
happens too that there is a certain continuity of source material from the first 
six books to the last six, at least initially. Throughout all of Book VII and much 
of Book VIII, Bruni continues to rely quite heavily on the Villani chronicles, 
making it theoretically possible to compare the approach adopted across the 
two sections. One preliminary caution, however, is in order: given that the 
chronicle of Giovanni Villani ends with the author’s death by the plague in 
1348, and given that Filippo Villani wrote only a few chapters relating to the 
years 1363 and 1364, a good deal of the material Bruni presents in Books VII 
and VIII — that dealing with the years 1348-1363 — actually comes from the 
chronicle of Matteo Villani. 

It is in fact important to recognize from the outset the rather unusual char- 
acter of the chronicle of Matteo Villani. His work is most often seen as a 
continuation of that of his brother Giovanni, yet it also bears the hallmarks of 
his own personality. Although we know relatively little about his life, Matteo 
Villani (d. 1363) appears to have been something of a political maverick. His 
chronicle is notable for its fiercely independent stance. In covering the events 
of the last fifteen years of his life, Matteo Villani expressed a deeply pessimistic 
view of the city of Florence and its leaders. 7 He fearlessly and systematically 
attacked the city’s governing elites, accusing them of negligence, incompe- 
tence, and corruption. Not surprisingly, perhaps, this led to his falling afoul of 
the Guelf party authorities and to several attempts at retaliation against him. 8 
All of which helps explain why the chronicle of Matteo Villani did not, in 
Bruni’s day, enjoy the same success with the Florentine reading public as that 
enjoyed by the chronicle of his brother Giovanni. 
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Bruni, therefore, was unlikely to treat the chronicle of Matteo in the same 
way that he had treated the chronicle of Giovanni. Yet even so an examination 
of Bruni’s use of Matteo makes for a compelling case study. It reveals among 
other things the lengths to which Bruni was prepared to go in order to shore 
up and improve the public image of the city and its immediate past. An early 
example in Book VII concerns the way Bruni presents the origins and progress 
of the first Visconti war in the mid-fourteenth century. Matteo Villani’s ac- 
count is highly critical, even polemical, in regard to the Florentine rulers of 
the day. Typically, he presents the Florentine leadership as blind to the looming 
danger of Visconti expansionism in 1350. It was the Church that reacted to the 
threat by calling a meeting of Italian powers at Arezzo, where it was hoped an 
anti-Visconti league might be formed. 9 This strategy failed, writes Matteo Villani, 
chiefly because the Tuscans — Florence and Siena — dragged their feet, heedless 
of the disaster to follow. 10 Subsequent behavior followed the same pattern: the 
Florentines were lulled into complacency by the deceitful blandishments of 
the archbishop and ruler of Milan, Giovanni Visconti. They therefore failed to 
take the proper military measures to insure themselves against attack. The rea- 
son for such blindness, Villani argues, was sheer incompetence, caused by the 
fact that too many men from the lower ranks of society were qualifying for 
high office. What this meant in practice was that decision-making power was 
being taken out of the hands of “the good, clever, wise citizens of old.” The new 
men who had replaced them lacked the foresight to discern the threat hover- 
ing on the horizon: “asleep and out of touch,” they consequently failed to pre- 
pare the city and its territory for the coming conflict. 11 

Bruni’s coverage of the lead-up to war in 1350 is based on Matteo Villani s, 
yet it stands in stark contrast to it. Bruni, for example, makes no allegations of 
Florentine incompetence. On the contrary, he claims that Florence realized 
the danger early on and sought ways and means to protect itself “not precipi- 
tately or with rash and impotent force, but with prudence and after mature 
counsel.” 12 Bruni even credits Florence, not the Church, with taking the ini- 
tiative to call the meeting at Arezzo. 13 If the meeting failed to produce a mili- 
tary alliance, he writes, others are to blame, specifically the Perugians. 14 Bruni 
then justifies Florentine inaction after the meeting by claiming that the city’s 
rulers had every reason to feel confident: “They could see no hostile plans afoot 
and were aware of no just reasons for a war.” Relations with the Milanese had 
improved and even become friendly: “Hence the Florentines did not make mili- 
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tary preparations or appoint a captain lest they should appear to lack confidence 
in the current state of peace.” 15 

Statements such as these appear deliberately calculated to contradict Matteo 
Villani’s account of these same events. Indeed, they amount to a point-by- 
point rebuttal of Villani’s account, even though Bruni — according to his usual 
habit — never deigns to mention his source by name. Three elements in par- 
ticular characterize Bruni’s approach. First, he (understandably) removes the can- 
tankerous remarks that punctuate the Villani narrative. Second, he attempts 
to justify the policy directions mapped out by the Florentine ruling group at 
the time. Third, and most questionably, he takes considerable liberties with the 
facts, changing them where feasible in order to form a picture more flattering 
to Florence. Most eloquent in this latter regard is Bruni’s claim that Florence 
took the initiative in organizing the anti-Visconti meeting in Arezzo. This ex- 
ample suggests that Bruni’s modifications to his source are not merely a matter 
of applying a pro-Florentine spin. Rather, the changes he makes occasionally 
include deliberate falsification of the data. Bruni, in other words, is quite ready 
to tamper with the facts where a little sleight of hand will bring them into line 
with the overall interpretation he is pushing. 

A further example that can be cited concerns Bruni’s version of how the war of 
1350 actually began. A key issue had been the Visconti occupation of Bologna 
in that same year. There is evidence that the Florentines, along with their own 
countermoves in occupying Prato and Pistoia, also became involved in plot- 
ting to overthrow the Visconti rule in Bologna. Indeed, according to Biondo 
Flavio, it was the Florentine attempt to undermine Visconti control of Bologna 
that prompted Giovanni Visconti to retaliate by launching an invasion of Tus- 
cany. 16 Matteo Villani only mentions the reports of Florentine meddling in 
Bologna as unsubstantiated rumor. 17 Bruni, however, goes much further than 
this, showing his considerable skill in manufacturing propaganda. According 
to Bruni, Giovanni Visconti engineered things in such a way as to build a com- 
pelling case for war. First he had the leading citizens of Bologna arrested on 
trumped-up charges. Next he had these same citizens subjected to torture in 
order to extract “a confession that they had held discussions with the Florentine 
People about throwing off his lordship and freeing the city.” Once obtained, 
this confession provided “the pretext for war.” And Bruni’s account concludes 
with a flourish: “Is there anything more common than for tyrants to invent false 
reasons for war in place of true ones?” 18 
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Bruni’s version of the outbreak of war thus goes considerably beyond the 
mere denial of Florentine involvement in Bologna. This much was offered even 
by Matteo Villani. Bruni is not content with a defensive posture on the issue. 
He takes the offensive, accusing Giovanni Visconti of fabricating lies in sup- 
port of a wanton campaign of aggression. The phrases quoted above are indeed 
redolent of the sort of chancery propaganda that Bruni was expected to pro- 
duce in the course of his official duties as chancellor . 19 The fact that the inci- 
dents being related concern what was in effect the first of a long series of 
Florentine wars against the Visconti, and that at the time of writing Bruni was 
serving as chancellor during yet another conflict pitting Florence against the 
Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, may well explain the vehemence of 
tone. In passages such as these there is clearly a direct correlation between the 
events being told in the History and Bruni’s role as an official propagandist of 
the Florentine state. 

The subsequent narrative of the course of the war reveals a similar cleavage 
between Bruni’s version and that of his main source. Matteo Villani, for ex- 
ample, when describing the Visconti incursions right up to the gates of Florence, 
stresses the panic that gripped the government: “The Florentine leadership . . . 
feared that the enemy’s boldness meant that it had pockets of support within 
the city .” 20 Bruni, in relating the same events, avoids any allusion to party divi- 
sions within the city. Instead, he presents Florence as standing compact and 
united against the common enemy . 21 Similarly, once the invader enters the 
Mugello, Matteo Villani details how the Tuscan Ghibellines immediately rallied 
to the Visconti banner . 22 Again, Bruni is careful to suppress this dimension, 
preferring to portray the resistance to the enemy as total. 

Further examination of Bruni’s treatment of Matteo Villani confirms the 
emerging pattern: Bruni’s chief concern is to eliminate the negatives compiled 
by his predecessor, and — where possible — to fashion a positive impression of 
Florentine behavior. One of his key priorities is to shift all blame for the war 
onto the sinister intentions of the Visconti. Matteo Villani too had blamed the 
Visconti, but not as exclusively as Bruni. Villani, for example, occasionally 
showed glimpses of Florence as an aggressive power bent on expansion in 
Tuscany. A good example is his account of the diplomatic initiative launched 
by Giovanni Visconti to bring Pisa into the war on the Milanese side. Villani 
describes in some detail the Visconti efforts to persuade the Pisans to join the 
campaign against Florence. He also reports verbatim the words of the Visconti 
ambassadors before the Pisan council: “The ambassadors reminded the Pisans 
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how much the Florentines hated them, recalling one by one the damages Flor- 
ence had inflicted on Pisa in the past, and foretelling of more to come, as soon 
Florence might be free to act .” 23 It is instructive to observe how Bruni presents 
these same negotiations: not only does he studiously avoid repeating these words; 
he reduces the oration of the Visconti ambassadors to virtually nothing. He 
then drastically recasts the whole incident by inserting a speech of his own in- 
vention, placed in the mouth of the leader of the pro-Florentine faction in Pisa, 
Franceschino Gambacorta. Not surprisingly, this speech lists the reasons why 
Pisa should maintain its friendly relations with Florence . 24 

The Gambacorta speech shows how Bruni could utilize the devices of clas- 
sical historiography — in this case, the license to concoct speeches at appropri- 
ate moments in the narrative — to considerable advantage. The very length of 
the Gambacorta speech, together with its prominent position within the epi- 
sode, leaves no doubt as to Bruni’s ultimate intention, which was to substitute 
a more positive picture of Florence for the rather ambiguous one previously 
offered by Matteo Villani. Indeed, the classicizing elements of Bruni’s histori- 
ography need to be seen not merely as features of a literary revival but also as 
tools to be deployed in order to achieve the best possible outcome in terms of 
image. Besides speeches, Bruni also uses another stock-in-trade of the classical 
historian — battle scenes — in this same way. His description of the actual 
Visconti campaign in Tuscany provides a convenient illustration. Again com- 
parison with Matteo Villani can be called into play to exemplify the proce- 
dure. By all accounts the campaign was a rather drab affair, lacking any major 
engagements and thus somewhat inglorious on both sides. The sordid nature 
of the war comes through quite clearly in the Villani narrative. Take, for ex- 
ample, Matteo Villani’s account of the siege of Scarperia. Villani stresses how 
the “little castle” came under enemy attack. According to his version, the in- 
habitants, “under constant siege, and obliged to maintain vigilance on the 
ramparts by day and by night, grew weary, and thought that without help 
from the outside, or fresh troops, they would not be able to hold out for 
long .” 25 Consider now Bruni’s very different account of the same siege, which 
is based on Villani’s. Bruni unleashes all the resources of classical rhetoric in 
order to dramatize and magnify the scene at Scarperia. He does this by using 
the classical vocabulary of siege warfare, adding color and detail. Significantly, 
he also transforms the beleaguered and battered inhabitants of Scarperia into 
heroes: those inside the walls, he writes, “showed admirable resourcefulness.” 
The soldiers “constantly took on guard duties, and whenever a force was needed 
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they competed to throw themselves into harms way.” And Bruni concludes this 
vignette with a final flourish of praise for these soldiers: “They achieved im- 
mense glory in that siege.” 26 

What is remarkable here is not simply Bruni’s magnification of the events 
at Scarperia. Such coloring was after all to be expected of the humanist histo- 
rian, and the recipe whereby the results could be attained had been set forth 
by Quintilian and would soon be further spelled out by Guarino. 27 But Bruni’s 
recasting of the siege of Scarperia goes considerably beyond mere magnifica- 
tion and amplification. In overturning Villani’s picture of a tiny and demoral- 
ized outpost on the verge of defeat, Bruni audaciously develops a portrait of 
heroism and perseverance in the face of overwhelming odds. His version of 
Scarperia thus becomes an inspiring story of courage in adversity. More perti- 
nently still, it redounds to the credit of Florence and its people. It promulgates 
an image of the city as the home of a hardy race, capable of defending itself 
militarily against any foe. 

Bruni thus veers in these later books towards a more elaborate and system- 
atic attempt to glorify Florentine military and political activity. Whereas in 
earlier books he was concerned to analyze policy errors, he now prioritizes ques- 
tions of image. Such in any case is the impression one gathers from a com- 
parison of his narrative with that of his source, Matteo Villani. Yet we should 
perhaps resist the temptation to read Bruni’s changes to Villani in a purely 
one-dimensional way. Bruni’s deviations from the chronicles in these books 
are — it is true — often dictated by propagandistic intent. But there are other 
motivations in play as well, including what Riccardo Fubini has referred to as 
a veritable “shift in values.” 28 Bruni’s coverage of Florentine history is that of 
an enlightened man of the fifteenth century looking back on earlier times. His 
corrections and modifications to the Villani account also reflect a new political 
environment, one in which the polemics and prejudices of a bygone era no 
longer appear relevant. 

A good case in point is the way Bruni treats Villani’s extended account of 
the negotiations and eventual agreements reached between Florence and Em- 
peror Charles IV in 1355. Matteo Villani had stressed the protracted nature of 
the dealings with the emperor, the many errors committed by the Florentine 
negotiators, and the final humiliation of the agreement they were forced to 
sign. The terms of this agreement amounted to Florence’s submission to the 
Empire, and Villani detailed the various features of this act of submission, 
including the concession of the imperial vicariate to the priors, and the Flor- 
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entitle obligation to pay 100,000 florins to the emperor . 29 Yet when Bruni 
comes to relate these same events, he lodges an extraordinary claim: “The Floren- 
tine legates,” he writes, “after a dispute lasting many days, finally agreed to pay 
money, and were granted all their requests .” 30 One recent scholar, Anna Maria 
Cabrini, has defined this episode as “the most important and revealing example 
of the extent of Bruni’s calculated reticence, his ambiguities, and silences .” 31 
To some degree this is certainly true. Bruni, after all, deliberately hides the fact 
that the terms agreed to actually placed Florence under the imperial jurisdic- 
tion. He is also careful not to mention the size of the payment, nor any other 
details. He tries to make out that Florence, by offering the emperor monetary 
compensation, obtained full satisfaction of its demands. Yet Bruni knew from 
his reading of Villani and other sources that the exact opposite had been the 
case, and that the emperor had in effect dictated the city’s submission to the im- 
perial authority. 

Bruni’s rewriting of this incident is consistent with his ideological commit- 
ment to Florentine libertas, or sovereignty. And the example shows, as Cabrini 
suggests, the lengths to which Bruni was prepared to go in order to bring past 
history into line with mid-fifteenth century Florentine political programs. Yet 
it might also be argued that other concerns are present in the passage. Villani’s 
chronicle is, after all, deeply colored by Guelf hostility to imperial interven- 
tion in the peninsula. Animosity towards the emperor punctuates his entire 
account of the descent of Charles IV into Italy. Thus Villani portrays Charles 
from the very beginning as driven to Italy by deceitful intentions. The regime 
change his coming brought about in Pisa, for example, was, by Villani’s reck- 
oning, no accident but part of a concerted strategy devised long beforehand . 32 
Bruni’s account of these matters is different not only for the reasons cited by 
Cabrini but also because he and his audience no longer share the staunch 
Guelfism of the fourteenth century. Bruni does not feel compelled to adopt a 
polemical stance in regard to Charles IV. He considers the emperor’s descent as 
a political fact, nothing more. He sees Charles responding to evolving circum- 
stances, rather than having a preconceived set of sinister plans. Bruni thus 
liquidates the Pisa affair, on which Villani dwells at length, in a single sen- 
tence . 33 And when it comes to the dealings of Florence with the emperor, Bruni 
presents Charles as a man one can do business with. He was, writes Bruni, 
unfettered by the superannuated party politics of the past: “He weighed mat- 
ters not by silly old party loyalties, but according to present advantage .” 34 Such 
a summing-up may well be a distortion, in that it reflects more accurately the 
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values of Bruni and his contemporaries than those of Charles. Yet we cannot 
discount the impact that the decline of Guelfism in the fifteenth century had 
on Bruni’s reinterpretation of the past. Rather than the shock and horror felt 
by Villani at his city’s apparent capitulation to the emperor, Bruni admires the 
astute political maneuvers that broke a diplomatic stalemate. On the whole, 
then, one can agree with Cabrini that Bruni manipulates and distorts the past 
in this instance, with the possible proviso that the whole process is also in- 
formed by a “shift in values” from traditional Guelfism to something resem- 
bling Realpolitik. 

Bruni, therefore, is not simply a propagandist bent on achieving an im- 
proved image of Florence. He is also engaged in developing a perspective on 
the past that will speak to a mid-fifteenth century readership. Both of these 
aims are consistent with those that had guided the earlier sections of the work. 
Yet there is no denying that image improvement increasingly emerges as the 
key priority in the later books. A final example of this point is Bruni’s treat- 
ment of the Florence-Pisa wars of 1361-1364. Here again comparison with the 
Villani chronicles provides eloquent testimony. Filippo Villani, for example, in 
continuing the chronicle of his deceased father Matteo, had shown signs of im- 
patience when relating the Florence-Pisa wars of the period. His attitude was 
that of the Florentine merchant class, shocked at the waste of resources lav- 
ished on endless warfare. His chapters on the Florence-Pisa conflict not infre- 
quently begin with derogatory statements like the following: “returning to the 
skirmishes and feints of the tedious war between the Florentines and the 
Pisans” 35 or “returning to the strange and disgusting quarrels ofTuscany between 
the Florentines and the Pisans.” 36 In the eyes of Filippo Villani, in other words, 
these are petty squabbles, especially when compared to the epic struggle of the 
time between France and England, later known as the Hundred Years’ War. 

Bruni’s main concern in relating the Florence-Pisa wars is to rectify the 
negative impression created by the Villani narrative. Thus — to give only one 
example — the high-sounding language with which Bruni relates the Floren- 
tine victory at Barga in 1363 is meant to elevate that event. Bruni deliberately 
writes of captured battle standards, laurel crowns, and triumphs, all allusions 
that clearly reinforce the intended parallel with ancient Roman victories. Once 
the siege around Barga is lifted, Bruni drives home the message with a senten- 
tious conclusion: “Thus, with its actions prospering everywhere, the city’s glory 
was increasing” (“Ita ubique prospere rebus gestis, gloria civitatis augebatur”). 37 
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The War of the Eight Saints 

Many more examples could be given of the tendencies described so far. All 
point in the same direction: Bruni’s use of the Villani chronicles in Books VII 
and VIII of the History of the Florentine People is not limited to mining their 
content. Comparison of Bruni’s account with those of Matteo and Filippo 
Villani in particular shows that Bruni’s narrative is neither a transcription nor 
(as has sometimes been argued) 38 a critical assessment of the chronicle tradi- 
tion. Rather, what we see happening in these books is a process of upgrading, 
whereby Bruni retrieves material from the chronicles and reshapes it to fit the 
new circumstances and realities of the fifteenth century. As in previous books, 
this process leads Bruni to introduce a higher degree of what might loosely be 
called political realism. He also scales back the polemics and resentments that 
had so often driven the chroniclers to launch vitriolic attacks against their 
political enemies, both within and without the city. 39 Bruni realized that such 
features had no place in a history designed for a different time and audience. 
He thus divests the chronicles of their contingent content, to focus instead on 
the elements susceptible of development within an entirely new context. Al- 
though we do not know exactly when Bruni wrote Books VII and VIII, we do 
know that he published them in 1439, with strong support from the recently 
established Medici regime. The Medici thirst for prestige and acceptance on 
the Italian political scene may well help explain the prime feature of these 
books, namely their increasingly pronounced attempt to turn the chronicle 
material ad maiorem Florentinorum gloriam. 

The Villani chronicles, however, come to an end with the events of the year 
1364. This corresponds roughly with the middle point of Bruni’s Book VIII. 40 
The question that arises is: what source or sources did Bruni use as a guide to 
the composition of the remaining four and a half books of the History of the 
Florentine People, covering the years 1364-1402? This is a very large problem, 
and it remains unsolved for a variety of reasons, the first one being that there 
is no known continuous chronicle of Florentine events after 1364. Beyond that 
date the extant record becomes fragmentary. Bruni certainly knew and used 
the chronicle of Marchionne di Coppo Stefani. 41 It is, however, a collection of 
data arranged under rubrics, rather than a sustained narrative in the Villani 
mold. Other records survive of particular events such as the Ciompi revolu- 
tion, and where they were accessible Bruni used them as well, 42 along with 
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occasional forays into private diaries and ricordanze, such as those of Giovanni 
di Pagolo Morelli/ 13 It must be said, however, that Bruni’s use of such material 
was of necessity sporadic, unlike his use of the Villani chronicles. The textual 
strategy Bruni had been able to implement in his narrative up to the year 
1364 — namely that of upgrading and transforming the city chronicle tradition — 
was no longer an option after 1364. As he moved beyond that point in time, 
Bruni was forced to develop a different compositional technique, one that re- 
lied more heavily on a wider variety of sources, including the archival materials 
to which he had access as chancellor. 

Bruni’s change of strategy calls for a different approach on our part as well. 
A full-scale study of the sources clearly does not fall within the compass of this 
chapter; it would rather constitute the stuff of a monograph in its own right. 44 
All we can legitimately hope to achieve here is to provide some indication of the 
drift of Bruni’s narrative over these last books. A focus on selected episodes seems 
the most appropriate path to take. Our first port of call will accordingly be 
Bruni’s account of the so-called War of the Eight Saints (1375-1378), to be fol- 
lowed in the next section by an examination of his narrative of the Florentine 
conflict with Giangaleazzo Visconti (1390-1402). Together these two incidents 
occupy a significant portion of Bruni’s attention over the last four and a half 
books, and can therefore be regarded as constituting a representative sample of 
the whole. 

Bruni’s account of the War of the Eight Saints represents the first attempt 
by a historian to develop a systematic narrative of an important chapter in 
Florentine history. 45 While largely fought on paper, rather than on the battle- 
field, the war marked a sharp break with the past in that it pitted Florence 
openly against her traditional ally, the papacy. The radical nature of such a 
shift in policy had forced Florentine officials to work hard at elaborating jus- 
tifications for what was widely seen at the time as an act of rebellion against 
the Church. Papal propaganda produced during the conflict encouraged such 
perceptions, portraying the Florentines as perfidious subjects whose ultimate 
aim was the total destruction of Church power in central Italy. The job of coun- 
tering such allegations — in which there was more than a grain of truth — fell 
to the newly appointed chancellor of the day, Coluccio Salutati. As is well 
known, Salutati’s public letters ( missive j constitute a sustained defense of the 
Florentine position. 46 It is therefore not surprising to discover that Bruni, when 
he came to write his account of the war, relied to a very large degree on the 
hundreds of Salutati letters on file in the chancery archives. 47 
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Here, then, is a case where — in the absence of any preexisting narrative to 
serve as a guide — Bruni constructed his own account, using the records at his 
disposal in the chancery. The use of such materials was by no means entirely 
unprecedented in earlier chronicle and history writing, 48 yet there are features 
that mark Bruni’s usage out as distinctive. First of all, for example, there is the 
fact that he does not as a rule cite the documents verbatim, nor does he repro- 
duce them in any extended way, as was common practice with chroniclers 
steeped in Italy’s rich notarial culture. 49 Instead, Bruni exploits Salutati’s chan- 
cery letters as a source from which to create an independent narrative. Sec- 
ondly, and perhaps more importantly still, Bruni does not rely on the letters as 
a means of authenticating or legalizing his account. 50 Rather, his aim is to 
build up a picture that will — with the proper adjustments — reconfigure official 
policy as it was articulated and projected at the time of the events related. 

Bruni begins his war narrative with a paragraph that sets the scene. The year 
is 1375. The situation is one of growing tension between the papacy, with its 
seat now in Avignon, and its Italian allies. Bruni identifies the causes of this 
tension in the tyrannical methods used by the papal officials who exercise 
control over the Church lands in Italy. He describes the rule of these (mainly) 
French prelates as aggressive, based as it is on force, rather than on winning 
over hearts and minds. Not surprisingly, writes Bruni, the presence of so many 
foreign troops on Italian soil tended by its very nature to generate fear and 
loathing. Bruni in fact presents the papal governors as warmongers with a plan 
to subjugate “not only the cities of the Church, but the free cities as well,” by 
which he means to say the Tuscan cities, including even Florence. 51 This lurid 
portrait of the French papal governors as arrogant tyrants matches that painted 
by Salutati in an endless series of letters explaining the causes of the war to 
Italian and European powers alike. The point of the exercise was to clear Flor- 
ence itself of any blame for starting the conflict. By focusing attention on the 
bad practices of the French prelates, Salutati had also managed to fend off the 
accusation that Florence was engaging in a war against the Church. The war, he 
continually insisted, had been undertaken not against the Church but against 
corrupt foreign governors who were abusing their authority and oppressing 
the local populations. 52 

Bruni’s opening paragraph on the origins of the war is thus broadly consis- 
tent with Salutati’s propaganda pitch of 1375-1376. So too is Bruni’s account — 
in his next section — of the events that triggered the outbreak of the war itself. 
Bruni relates a series of incidents — the grain crisis of spring/summer 1375, 
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the Hawkwood threat to isolate Florence, the Prato conspiracy — all of which 
Salutati had amply rehearsed in his missive and which subsequently became 
the core around which the Florentines constructed the justification of their 
campaign to undermine papal government in central Italy. 53 There are also, 
however, some significant points on which Bruni’s account diverges from 
Salutati’s. Salutati, for example — writing at the time of the events — needed to 
acknowledge more fully the log of papal claims against Florence, if only to 
offer effective counter-arguments. He thus admitted that Florence had failed 
to support the papacy in its war with Bernabo Visconti, a matter on which 
Bruni maintains the strictest silence. 54 This is no idle oversight on Bruni’s part. 
The Florentine refusal to join Pope Gregory XI in his struggle to curb the 
power of the Visconti was a key papal grievance. It lay in fact at the very heart 
of the tensions that led to the outbreak of war between the papacy and Flor- 
ence in 1375. 55 Yet Bruni deliberately avoids profiling the issue for a number of 
reasons. The first is that it tells so heavily against the Florentine case. It not 
only provides a rationale for the papal hostility vis-a-vis the city in 1375, but it 
also reveals the deeper motivations behind Florentine policy. Those in power 
in the city had indeed come to see in the renascent papal state a threat to their 
own aspirations towards territorial aggrandizement. This naturally reduced 
their willingness to participate in any action that would result in a strengthen- 
ing of papal power, even if such action were directed against Florence’s tradi- 
tional enemy, the Visconti of Milan. 

A second reason for Bruni’s silence on the Visconti issue probably lies in the 
more general question of thematic consistency. From 1350 onwards the Visconti 
were the main rivals and antagonists of the Florentines. Writing in the 1430s, 
at a time of renewed hostilities with the Milanese, Bruni was clearly reluctant 
to reveal that at an earlier period of her history Florence had actually favored 
the Visconti. His reluctance would have been all the greater in that the Floren- 
tine refusal to go to war alongside the papacy against Bernabo was only a pre- 
lude to a much more spectacular transgression. In fact, Florence’s first move 
in the war against the papacy in 1375 was to strike a military alliance with 
none other than the pope’s arch-enemy, Bernabo Visconti. 56 Salutati’s letters to 
Bernabo provide abundant testimony to the fact that the Florentines consid- 
ered the alliance to be the lynchpin of their overall strategy. 57 Later historians 
like Poggio were so struck by this sudden turnaround in Florentine foreign 
policy that they devoted several pages to investigating the reasons for it. 58 Yet 
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Bruni somehow manages to relate the entire history of the War of the Eight 
Saints without ever once mentioning the alliance with Bernabo. 59 

The Bernabo business illustrates once again Bruni’s readiness to suppress 
key information wherever it threatens to undermine the pro-Florentine drift 
of his history. It also prompts a number of observations about Bruni’s use of 
archival documents. The mere fact that Bruni relied largely on such material is 
impressive. Yet the examples just given remind us that the historian’s having 
recourse to the archives is no guarantee of reliability. Bruni mined Salutati’s 
correspondence as his primary source, and developed on that basis a cogent and 
compelling account of the War of the Eight Saints. But he used the informa- 
tion gleaned thereby in a highly selective and creative manner, with an eye to 
mounting a sustained defense of the Florentine position. Bruni’s priority in 
accessing the archival documents was not to establish the truth about what 
happened but to modify that truth in ways that would retrospectively justify — 
through falsification if necessary — the policy decisions taken at the time. 

Bruni’s silence on the alliance with Bernabo is serious enough. But a full list 
of deliberate omissions in his account of the war would be a long one indeed. 
Having failed to mention the Bernabo alliance itself, Bruni obviously omits 
any allusion to the sharp debates that preceded this shift in policy. It was left to 
Poggio, as noted above, to chronicle these. His later account effectively lifts 
the veil lowered by Bruni over the internal politics surrounding the Florentine 
declaration of war. As always, Bruni tends to portray Florence as united and 
compact against the foe, whereas modern historians have followed Poggio in 
revealing the power struggles going on behind the scenes. 60 

Another aspect of the war that Bruni elides concerns the mass confiscations 
of Church property enacted by the Florentine authorities during the sum- 
mer of 1375. 61 According to the chronicler Stefani — whose account constitutes 
one of the sources used by Bruni — these measures were undertaken in order to 
raise money to pay for the war. 62 Yet Bruni keeps the matter well out of sight, 
preferring instead to stress how the pope “promulgated censures and penalties 
against the Florentines.” 63 The expression here is suitably vague. Bruni is allud- 
ing to a raft of measures proclaimed by Gregory on 31 March 1376. These in- 
cluded the excommunication of leading Florentine citizens, an interdict to be 
imposed upon the city and its territory as a whole, and the outlawing of Flo- 
rentines throughout Christendom. The severity of these measures is obvious. 
They had serious economic consequences for Florentine merchants, who were 
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henceforth banned from dealing with other Christians. 64 Bruni indeed de- 
scribes the papal censures as “horrendous.” Yet his account largely fails to ac- 
knowledge the extent to which the Florentines themselves were responsible for 
provoking the papal retaliation. The pope’s measures were in fact a calculated 
response to a range of Florentine activities over the preceding period. These 
activities included the above-mentioned expropriations of Church property, as 
well as the Florentine alliance with Bernabo Visconti. But perhaps more im- 
mediately still, the pope’s fulminations of 31 March 1376 stemmed from the 
rebellion of Bologna against Church control. 

Bruni more or less admits Florentine involvement in bringing down Church 
rule in Bologna. Indeed, he stresses how from the beginning of the conflict 
Florentine strategy focused on toppling the power of Church governments 
throughout central Italy. A domino effect, starting with Citta di Castello and 
Perugia, led to rebellions in Spoleto, Todi, Gubbio, Fork, Ascoli, and Viterbo. 
Everywhere, Florentine agents and troops were crucial to assuring success. 
Bologna was the key prize and the last to throw off the papal yoke in March 
1376. 65 Yet here as elsewhere Bruni is loathe to provide details. He soft-pedals 
on the extent to which the revolts were financed, supported, and orchestrated 
by Florence. He does not mention, for example, the famous banner with the 
word libertas circulated by the Florentine authorities as part of a campaign to 
stir up trouble in Church-held cities. 66 Indeed, Bruni keeps the theme of lib- 
ertas itself largely in the background, even though it was widely used at the 
time to motivate and justify the anti-papal uprisings. 67 

Another significant omission concerns the wider circumstances of the Bo- 
logna revolt of March 1376. Bruni fails to mention that Florence engineered 
this coup while engaged in peace negotiations with papal envoys, who had 
come to Florence in a spirit of reconciliation. 68 The fact that Florence not only 
spurned these peace overtures, but did so by carrying off the papacy’s prize 
possession in central Italy, was what led to the papal ban, the interdict, and the 
excommunications proclaimed on 31 March. Yet here again Bruni maintains a 
stony silence. His duplicity can be compared to the openness of Poggio in later 
dealing with these same affairs. Poggio not only details the papal peace initia- 
tive of March 1376; he also chastises the Florentine authorities for not taking it 
up, branding them as wanton warmongers. Indeed, Poggio presents the Floren- 
tines as waging a war in the interests of a small minority, essentially for private 
gain. 69 Needless to say, there is nothing of this kind in Bruni’s highly sanitized 
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Several points should therefore be clear by now in regard to Bruni’s version 
of the War of the Eight Saints. First of all, it is riddled with distortions and 
omissions, most of which can be explained by a desire to justify the Florentine 
policy of the time. Secondly, in relating the various stages of the conflict, Bruni 
makes extensive use of the propaganda produced by the chancellor, Coluccio 
Salutati, during the war in 1375-1377. This does not mean that Bruni follows 
Salutati blindly. His use of the former chancellor’s letters is on the contrary 
highly selective. As David S. Peterson has pointed out, 70 Bruni avoids repro- 
ducing anything at all from the large number of Salutati letters addressed to 
Florence’s ally in the contest with the papacy, Bernabo Visconti, and for good 
reason. These letters in particular reveal the bellicose attitude of the Florentine 
authorities, their determination to drive the Church out of central Italy, and 
their lack of any inclination towards peace or compromise. 71 For similar rea- 
sons Bruni does not exploit the rich vein of Salutati letters sent to the lands of 
the Church. Written in the heat of the moment, these letters were a call to 
rebellion, accompanied by appeals to the sweetness of libertas and promises of 
Florentine military and financial aid in support of revolt. 72 The inclusion of 
such material would have undermined Bruni’s overall intention, based as it was 
on mounting a pro-Florentine apologetics. It would have forced Bruni to con- 
front the deeper political realities inherent in the situation and to admit Flor- 
ence’s share of responsibility for starting and prosecuting the war. In short, it 
would have led to a much greater degree of complexity, involving the internal 
Florentine political disputes as well — yet another perspective that (as we noted) 
is absent from Bruni’s account, despite the ample documentation provided by 
the chronicler Stefani. 

Bruni, instead of pursuing such issues, follows only one strand of the Salutati 
missive. He focuses only on the letters Salutati addressed to the Christian Kings 
and princes of Europe. These letters had a clear propagandistic intent from the 
outset: they were meant to shape public opinion by presenting the Florentine 
version of the origins and progress of the war. They were an attempt to combat 
the papal letters that had been disseminated across Europe, accusing the Floren- 
tines of impiety, betrayal, and aggression against the Church. Typically these 
Salutati missive contained protestations of Florentine innocence, devotion to 
the Church, and loyalty to the pope. The Florentines, Salutati consistently ar- 
gued, were not fighting a war against the Church, but against corrupt French 
officials who had used their positions as governors to despoil the Italian cities. 73 
Florence itself, according to Salutati, had come under threat of attack from 
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these rapacious officials in the spring and summer of 1375, and the letters usu- 
ally rehearsed the chain of events that had provoked the Florentine call to arms, 
that is, the grain crisis, the Prato conspiracy, and the threatened Hawkwood 
invasion. 74 

Bruni, as we have seen, builds his account around these very same points, 
deliberately confining himself to fleshing out the propaganda message earlier 
hammered out by Salutati. Thus while it is quite true to say that Bruni constructs 
his narrative on the basis of archival documents — an important innovation — 
it is also necessary to stress that his attitude towards these documents is not 
that of a critical historian. His primary interest lies rather in amplifying and 
perpetuating through historical narrative an earlier set of pro-Florentine posi- 
tions. A good example of this is afforded by the speech of the Florentine am- 
bassadors to the papal curia, an episode that forms the centerpiece of Bruni’s 
account of the war with the papacy. 75 A document detailing the contents of the 
speech exists in the Florentine archives. Bruni could therefore have had access 
to it. Indeed, it has often been assumed that he did have access to it and that 
it provides the basis for the speech as reproduced in Book VIII of the History 
of the Florentine People . 76 More recent research, however, has shown that Bruni 
neglected the speech that was actually given and concocted instead his own 
version, which he compiled as a sort of collage from the Salutati missive J 1 
Bruni, in other words, was not interested in accurately reporting the speech, and 
for good reason, given that it contained large amounts of highly compromis- 
ing material. He preferred instead to reiterate and to reendorse the standard 
propaganda themes pioneered by Salutati, fashioning them into a most effec- 
tive, if completely misleading, display of policy justification. 

Giangaleazzo Visconti 

A major theme in Bruni’s final books is the Florentine war, or series of wars, 
against the lord of Milan, Giangaleazzo Visconti. Indeed, Bruni’s last three 
books (X-XII) deal almost exclusively with this conflict, offering a Florentine 
view of the events as they unfolded from 1390 down to the sudden death of 
Giangaleazzo in 1402. The prominence of the war narrative in these closing 
sections is wholly in keeping with Bruni’s initial plan. In the preface to the 
entire work — written most probably in 1415 — Bruni had announced his inten- 
tion to relate the Florentine wars of his own time, and particularly that fought 
“against the all-powerful duke of Milan.” 78 Following classical precedent, 
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Bruni had stressed the magnitude of the events to be described: the vast scale 
of the military operations, the involvement of foreign armies, and the mobili- 
zation of extensive resources. 

Bruni reiterates these same points in the mini-preface with which he opens 
Book X, 79 and from that point on his History assumes an essentially mono- 
graphic character. Yet the war narrative is by no means confined to these last 
three books. Already in Book IX Bruni had presented his version of the origins 
of the looming conflict. These lay exclusively, according to Brunis somewhat 
biased reconstruction, in the expansionistic designs of Giangaleazzo Visconti. 
Modern historians have restored a finer sense of balance to the picture. 80 Equally 
important in determining the lead-up to the war were Florences own plans for 
hegemony in Tuscany. These plans received a boost with the Florentine acqui- 
sition of Arezzo in 1384. Almost immediately, Arezzo became the forward base 
for further Florentine expansionism across southeast Tuscany. Faced with a resur- 
gent and aggressive Florence, Siena and other independent Tuscan cities natu- 
rally turned to Giangaleazzo Visconti in search of protection. 

Bruni of course chronicles and even celebrates the extension of Florentine 
control over Tuscany. But he also manages to disassociate it from the origins of 
the war with Milan. The main vehicle for this delicate operation is a speech he 
concocts to serve as the centerpiece of his account of the war origins. Bruni 
places the speech in the mouth of Giovanni de’ Ricci, a prominent member of 
the ruling oligarchy. The speech — supposedly delivered sometime in the winter 
of 1387/1388 — presents Giangaleazzo Visconti as the tyrant of the north, whose 
machinations are stirring up trouble on Florence’s doorstep. Ricci argues that 
while pretending to be a friend to Florence, Giangaleazzo is actually working 
behind the scenes to gain a foothold in Tuscany. To this end, he has deliber- 
ately turned Siena and Fucca against Florence, and is already planning to do the 
same with Pisa. His ultimate aim is to crush Florence itself and to become 
thereby ruler of Italy. Ricci consequently warns the Florentines to take the nec- 
essary measures to assure their own protection, before it is too late. 81 

Three points need to be made about the Ricci speech. The first concerns the 
question of authenticity. Earlier scholarship tended to give credence to the 
claim lodged by Brunis modern champion, Emilio Santini. Santini argued that 
Bruni’s version of the speech was authentic, insofar as it was based — so Santini 
thought — on a compilation of letters exchanged between Florence and Milan 
late in the year 1389. Closer inspection has shown, however, that there is little 
correlation between the contents of the Ricci speech as reported by Bruni and 
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the later diplomatic exchange. Rather than a reworking of actual documents, 
Bruni’s speech is a pure fabrication. 82 

A second point concerns chronology. Bruni places the Ricci speech in the 
winter of 1387/1388. At this time not only was war with Milan a distant pros- 
pect, but Florence and Giangaleazzo were still on relatively friendly terms. 
Giangaleazzo was heavily engaged in extending his dominions eastward on the 
Lombard plain, but he had not yet set alarm bells ringing in Florence by sub- 
jugating Padua. In the winter of 1387/1388, the fall of Padua — 24 November 
1388 — was still a year away. 83 Yet Bruni has Ricci allude to it as a fait accompli 
not once but twice in his speech, in passages that appear unwittingly to an- 
ticipate events by some twelve months. 84 Indeed, the Ricci speech runs against 
the grain of Bruni’s own narrative, anachronistically raising allegations against 
Giangaleazzo that became common in Florentine anti-Visconti propaganda 
only late in 13 89. 85 

Bruni’s Ricci speech thus has all the connotations of being a foreign body, 
parachuted into the narrative for a particular purpose. Our third point, in fact, 
concerns the way the speech functions within Bruni’s account of the war ori- 
gins as a whole. It can be observed that the insertion of the speech interrupts the 
flow of the narrative as it had been developing up to this stage. Just prior to his 
presentation of the speech, Bruni had been chronicling Sienese suspicions re- 
garding recent Florentine territorial gains in Tuscany. After watching Florence 
extend its control over Arezzo, Lucignano, Cortona, and Montepulciano — 
writes Bruni — the Sienese began to turn to Giangaleazzo Visconti, urging him 
“to take Tuscan affairs in hand, for no other reason than to have their revenge 
on the Florentines.” 86 Within Bruni’s narrative, then, Florentine expansionism 
is recognized as a fundamental component of the dynamic leading towards 
conflict. But consider now the Ricci speech as devised by Bruni and placed at 
precisely this juncture. The effect of the speech is to shift the investigation of 
war origins onto another plane, one where the entire blame is quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly sheeted home to the hegemonic ambitions of Giangaleazzo 
Visconti. 

Such to be sure was the position developed in the Florentine chancery, once 
the war began to assume the contours of a concrete reality towards the end of 
1389. The man largely responsible for articulating the Florentine position at the 
time was of course Coluccio Salutati, Bruni’s most famous predecessor as chan- 
cellor. Oddly enough, Bruni never mentions Salutati by name, even though — 
as in the case of the War of the Eight Saints — his account of the war with 
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Giangaleazzo Visconti follows closely the paper trail left behind in the chancery 
archives by his former mentor and benefactor. An indication of the method 
adopted comes not long after the Ricci speech, when Bruni relates the build-up 
of tensions and then the final rift between Giangaleazzo and the Florentines 
that occurred late in 1389. Here Bruni uses authentic chancery documents, 
reproducing a synthesis of the case actually presented against Florence by 
Giangaleazzo, followed by the Florentine response. 87 Once again, however, cau- 
tion is in order in assessing Brunis use of the documents. The case Giangaleazzo 
makes against Florence relies largely on the allegation that Giovanni de’ Ricci, 
in a public speech underscoring the Visconti threat, had proposed as a solution 
assassination by means of poison. Brunis synthesis of the accusation is reasonably 
accurate, as is his summary of the Florentine denial. Yet there is more going on 
here than initially meets the eye. Of particular interest is the way Bruni estab- 
lishes a link between this diplomatic exchange and the earlier Ricci speech. 
The key to this linkage is the biblical quotation from the gospel of John 2:47: 
“Hie homo signa multa facit.” In his letter of accusation to the Florentine 
authorities (18 November 1389), Giangaleazzo had effectively cited a brief pas- 
sage from the Ricci speech as reported to him by reliable witnesses. The passage 
in question contained the words “Homo iste multa signa facit.” From here, 
according to Giangaleazzo, Ricci went on to suggest exactly how the dark deed 
of assassination might be successfully carried out. 

In summarizing Giangaleazzo’s letter in the History of the Florentine People, 
Bruni not only includes the words “Hie homo signa multa facit,” but he also 
says that they come from the opening line of Giovanni Riccis speech. 88 By so 
doing, Bruni reminds us that we have just read the speech, which in Brunis 
Active version begins with those very same words. The intent is clear enough: 
Bruni wants his reader to think that Giangaleazzo is referring to the Ricci speech 
as reproduced by Bruni himself. The fact that Brunis version of the speech 
(obviously) contains no hint of the alleged assassination plot is meant to dem- 
onstrate in the most concrete way possible that Giangaleazzo’s accusations 
against the Florentines are completely without foundation. The Florentine po- 
sition on the matter is by the same token vindicated. As Bruni writes, synthe- 
sizing the Florentine response: “Giangaleazzo was just seeking a casus belli and 
making up stories which he knew were not true.” 89 

Brunis account of the lead-up to war thus suggests that — as was the case 
with the War of the Eight Saints — his exploitation of archival materials has 
less to do with determining what had actually happened and more to do with 
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amplifying earlier Florentine propaganda positions. The very choice of the 
documents used is significant in this regard, since the Salutati missive were 
regarded even at the time as models of effective political propaganda. 90 But 
Bruni not only uses “loaded” documents; he also weaves them into his narra- 
tive in such a way as to maximize their impact. The invention of the Ricci 
speech is a masterstroke in this respect, since it creates a backdrop against 
which the subsequent documentation — however scrupulously quoted — works 
exclusively in Florence’s favor. The final documents cited extensively in Book 
IX — Giangaleazzo’s declaration of war (19 April 1390) and the Florentine re- 
sponse (2 May 1390) — fall into the same pattern. 91 Thanks to the Ricci speech, 
they can be read in one direction only. Thus despite the apparent fairness of al- 
lowing Giangaleazzo to state his case, Bruni effectively sidelines the notion that 
Florence might be in any way implicated as an instigator of the conflict. In part 
this successful maneuver reflects the superiority of the Florentine propaganda 
of the time. But it also corresponds to a deliberate strategy on Bruni’s part, one 
that heightens, perpetuates, and actualizes the Florentine positions worked out 
almost half a century earlier. 

Let us now move on to consider the war narrative itself. As already noted, 
it constitutes something of a self-contained unit, occupying the last three 
books of the History of the Florentine People. These books (X-XII) represent an 
unusual section of the work for a number of reasons. They have, for example, 
their own preface, whose themes hark back to the original inspiration of the 
entire work. In the twelve-year war with Giangaleazzo Visconti, Florence met 
its supreme challenge to date, and Bruni states in no uncertain terms that his 
subject is “the greatest of all the wars this People has ever fought.” 92 Book X is 
accordingly one of the most thematically unified in the whole work. From its 
opening discussion of the campaigns of spring 1390, virtually its sole and 
unique topic is the first phase of the war, which lasted until the peace negotiated 
at Genoa — and finally signed by all parties in January 1392 — brought hostilities 
to an end. 

Once again, it is apparent in Book X that Bruni constructs his narrative 
largely on the basis of the documentary records. This does not necessarily mean 
that he made no use at all of the available chronicle literature. But it has proved 
difficult if not impossible to establish clear instances of direct reliance. The 
best account to date of Bruni’s sources concludes by ruling out his use of Goro 
Dati’s Istoria di Firenze, previously thought to be among the works he exploited. 
The same study expresses serious doubts as to whether Bruni had access to the 
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anonymous chronicle formerly attributed to Piero di Giovanni Minerbetti. 93 
Here the problem lies not so much in a lack of textual correspondences — of 
which there exist a certain number — but rather in the fact that the so-called 
Minerbetti chronicle survives in a single codex, a feature that indicates an ex- 
tremely limited circulation. It is true, on the other hand, that later historians 
of Florence — Domenico di Leonardo Buoninsegni, Poggio, and Machiavelli — 
all used pseudo-Minerbetti, suggesting a degree of availability. We know that 
Bruni’s status as an official historian meant that he received materials from 
private individuals who hoped to have their exploits recorded in his History . ; 94 It 
is thus entirely possible that Bruni was able to consult the anonymous Minerbetti 
chronicle and / or perhaps other similar materials as yet unknown to us. 

The point, however, is not to determine whether Bruni used pseudo- 
Minerbetti or not. The point is rather to recognize the change of method that 
characterizes these final books of the History of the Florentine People. On this all 
of the authorities agree: across these last books Bruni largely frees himself from 
close dependence on the available narrative sources. 95 Instead, he proceeds to 
piece together his own account of events, building it chiefly on the foundations 
of archival documents. In his recent edition of Bruni’s History, James Hankins 
has traced many of these documents back to their present locations in the 
Florentine State Archives. It has thus become possible to compare Bruni’s ver- 
sion to the originals and to assess the criteria that guide his exploitation of 
archival materials. Indeed, it is not sufficient to make modernist assumptions. 
Important as Bruni’s innovation in method clearly is, we still need to deter- 
mine which documents Bruni accessed, for what purposes he selected them, and 
how their usage fits within the overall picture of events being presented. 

Such a perspective does not mean to imply that Bruni’s use of the docu- 
ments is always characterized by duplicity. The early sections of Book X pro- 
vide an excellent case in point, where Bruni exploits archival sources — chiefly 
once again the missive — to sustain Florence’s quite legitimate complaints regard- 
ing the conduct of Stephen, Duke of Bavaria. 96 In the early stages of the war, 
the Florentines had forked out considerable sums of money to engage Stephen. 
His brief was to cross the Alps to Padua, recently restored to the Carrara. From 
there he was to lead his forces into enemy territory and threaten Verona. But 
Stephen arrived too late to take advantage of an anti-Visconti uprising in Verona. 
He spent several months in the summer of 1390 dallying in Padua. His rela- 
tions with Florence degenerated into undignified disputes over the payment of 
monies, the size of his forces, the strategy to be followed. Soon he came to an 
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agreement with the enemy, to whom he was related through marriage. The 
Florentines accordingly dismissed him, and he returned whence he had come. 

Bruni relates the Duke Stephen episode in great detail, following the corre- 
spondence between the Florentine Signoria and the duke. Bruni’s highlighting 
of the dispute can be contrasted with the account of Goro Dati, who presents 
a more sanguine (and less informed) version of the whole incident. 97 Bruni’s 
account is more in line with that of pseudo-Minerbetti, though it is quite inde- 
pendent of it. 98 The fundamental difference between Bruni and the Minerbetti 
chronicle here is that whereas the chronicle expresses private outrage at Duke 
Stephen’s behavior, Bruni provides a detailed policy statement for public con- 
sumption. While the purpose of the latter is clearly to justify Florence, and to 
cast shame on Stephen, it does so without distorting the documentary basis. 

Many other instances of this kind could be cited. It is likely, for example, 
that Bruni’s lengthy account of the Bolognese legation to Florence in the spring/ 
summer of 1390 is based on a sound use of documentary records, though these 
are yet to be identified." Where the records can be identified, however, Bruni’s 
priority is almost always to present events in the best possible light from the 
Florentine perspective. This does not necessarily mean tampering with the docu- 
ments themselves. More often it involves a two-pronged approach: first, high- 
lighting materials favorable to Florentine interests; and second, manipulating 
contextual details in such a way as to predetermine a pro-Florentine reading. 

A good example is Bruni’s account of the major military actions of the war 
of 1390-1392. By the beginning of 1391, the Florentines had engaged the Count 
of Armagnac to advance on Lombardy from France. Meanwhile, Florence’s 
own forces — under the command of John Hawkwood — were to move from 
the east. The plan in the summer of 1391 was for the two armies to join together 
before attacking Milan. Bruni’s description of the campaign is accurate insofar 
as the details are concerned. He relates on the basis of the documentation the 
many delays experienced by Armagnac, his late arrival in Italy, and then the 
great battle fought at Alessandria on 25 July, in which the French were utterly 
defeated and Armagnac himself killed. And Bruni is no less scrupulous in de- 
scribing Hawkwood’s march into Visconti territory and his encampment on 
the Adda, sixteen miles from Milan, where he awaited the French, as it turned 
out in vain. 100 

The problem with Bruni’s account does not lie in the details, or even in the 
way the details match with the documentary records. Rather, the problem lies 
in the way Bruni radically alters the sequence of these events in order to mini- 
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mize the scale of the Florentine debacle. All of the sources agree that the se- 
quence of these events was as follows: (i) Armagnac moved from France towards 
Lombardy; (2) Hawkwood meanwhile marched to the Adda, where he arrived 
in early June; (3) later that same month, Visconti forces under Jacopo Dal 
Verme attacked Hawkwood and drove him back out of Visconti territory; and 
4) Dal Verme then turned around and met the French in the west, inflicting a 
decisive defeat on them at Alessandria. 101 

The Visconti commander, in other words, was successful in breaking the 
pincer movement planned by the Florentines. Profiting from Armagnac’s de- 
lay, Dal Verme prevented the two enemy armies from joining forces. He dealt 
first with Hawkwood, and when Hawkwood was safely out of the way he then 
had a free hand to annihilate the French. In relating these events in Book X of 
the History of the Florentine People, however, Bruni drastically alters the chro- 
nology. His chief innovation is to reverse the order of the two main military 
engagements. 102 In Bruni’s version, the great battle at Alessandria is fought first. 
Only after defeating the French does the Visconti army then march against 
Hawkwood, who is still encamped on the banks of the Adda. 103 Bruni’s falsi- 
fication of the actual sequence of events is of course not without its higher 
purpose: it allows him to improve the Florentine performance in the war. Bruni 
has Hawkwood and the Florentine forces carry out their full commitment to 
the battle plan. He ascribes the defeat at Alessandria to French impetuous- 
ness. 104 Only when the French are truly lost does Bruni have Hawkwood re- 
treat. Indeed, Bruni is not content with describing how Hawkwood escaped 
across the Lombard plain with Dal Verme in hot pursuit. He even invents a 
major military encounter between the two forces, in which the enemy is “in 
the end broken and put to flight, with vast slaughter of their men.” 105 No other 
source of the time records such an engagement. It seems clear that Bruni has 
magnified some minor skirmish, his intention being to try to balance the great 
Visconti victory at Alessandria with some comparable achievement on the 
Florentine side. 

Bruni’s manipulation of the chronology of these events, together with his 
invention of a non-existent Florentine victory, proved immensely popular 
with subsequent historians of Florence. 106 It was not until the time of Scipione 
Ammirato, in the late sixteenth century, that such distortions were finally 
challenged. 107 The episode in question illustrates at once several of Bruni’s 
techniques. First of all, there is his extensive reliance on documents. Secondly, 
we observe that while Bruni often follows or even reproduces the documents 
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accurately, he is not above altering the context to suit his pro-Florentine 
agenda. Thirdly, he also resorts, where feasible, to outright fabrication, as in 
the case of the speech of Giovanni de’ Ricci or in that of the major Hawkwood 
victory over the Visconti. To be sure, Bruni often uses these techniques in 
combination, in such a way as to create a highly effective mixture of truth and 
falsehood. It is no easy task to untangle the various threads. 

A fourth technique nevertheless comes clearly into view in the last two 
books of Bruni’s History. This is Bruni’s tendency — familiar to us from his ac- 
count of the War of the Eight Saints — to consign inconvenient facts to the 
black hole of silence. The Peace of Genoa (20 January 1392) brought an end to 
the first phase of the war between Florence and Milan. It did not, however, 
give rise to a lasting settlement. What occurred from that point on, and what 
Bruni describes in Books XI and XII, was no longer a state of open, declared 
war, but a situation of mutual hostility and suspicion, punctuated by occa- 
sional armed conflict at flashpoints such as Mantua and Pisa. Faced with the 
prospect of a protracted war by proxy, Florence resorted to her usual remedy: 
to use the considerable financial resources at her disposal to lure a powerful 
foreign figure into intervening on her side. We know from the records that 
none other than Maso degli Albizzi himself was in France from May 1396 to 
negotiate French participation. An agreement was signed on 29 September, 
sealing a military alliance whose objective was the partitioning of the Milanese 
Duchy between the two parties. 108 One historian has recently described the 
overture to France as “Florences most dramatic diplomatic move of the de- 
cade.” 109 News of the impending French invasion was the spark that ignited a 
new phase of the war, whose focal point soon became Mantua. 

The Florentine alliance with France thus led directly to renewed hostili- 
ties. 110 Yet Bruni never mentions the 1396 mission to France, the signing of 
the military pact, its terms, or its impact in determining a new outbreak of 
conflict. 111 The reasons for Bruni’s reticence are again relatively easy to dis- 
cern. As in his earlier account of escalating tensions in the late 1380s, Bruni 
wants all the blame for the Mantuan war of 1396-1398 to fall on the shoulders 
of Giangaleazzo Visconti. To mention Florence’s French connection would be 
to admit the inadmissible: that Florentine diplomatic moves had destroyed the 
delicate balance of forces on which the fragile peace rested. A second point too 
is relevant. Shortly after signing the agreement with France, Florence was forced 
to expend considerable energy to convince other Italian powers — the pope 
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and Ladislas of Naples, for example — that the French initiative was not di- 
rected against them. 112 By introducing a powerful foreign player into the Ital- 
ian political game, the Florentines left themselves open to the accusation that 
they were jeopardizing libertas Italiae. This was just the point so effectively 
labored by the Visconti propaganda machine, which labeled the Florentines as 
a public danger and portrayed Giangaleazzo as defensor Italiae. m In Book XI 
of the History, Bruni counters such views in the simplest way possible: by vir- 
tually writing the French alliance of 1396 out of his account. 114 

Let us move on now to the end of Book XI. Bruni closes the book with a 
lengthy speech delivered by yet another key figure in the ruling oligarchy, 
Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi. 115 By this point in the narrative — in 1399 — Giangaleazzo 
Visconti has managed to extricate himself from the pressures exerted by his 
enemies in Lombardy. He has settled the Mantua war in his favor, reached an 
agreement with Venice, and occupied Pisa. In other words, he has outwitted 
his enemies and is in a position to threaten Florence itself. The Gianfigliazzi 
speech takes stock of this situation and suggests a course of action. In this 
sense, it runs somewhat parallel to the Ricci speech that occupied such a promi- 
nent place in Book IX. Like the Ricci speech, the Gianfigliazzi speech is also 
Bruni’s invention, and it too is placed at a crucial juncture in the narrative. 
The Ricci speech — as we saw — involved prophecy and a degree of anachronism. 
The Gianfigliazzi speech is similarly pitched ahead of its times, for in it the 
speaker alludes not only to the truce of Pavia, signed on 11 May 1398, but also 
to the peace of Venice, signed only on 21 March 1400. 116 

What precisely is the function of the Gianfigliazzi speech? Scholars like 
Rubinstein and Fubini have rightly pointed to the way the speech advocates 
institutional reform. 117 In the face of extraordinary threats, Gianfigliazzi rec- 
ommends extraordinary measures, namely the setting up of a special govern- 
ing body capable of bypassing normal procedures, which were seen as too 
cumbersome and time-consuming. The recommendation — of clear Brunian 
stamp — has obvious connections with the Medici program of the early 1440s, 
that is, with the system of government by special committee that was gradu- 
ally being introduced. Yet beyond this issue lies a broader question concerning 
the role of the Gianfigliazzi speech within the economy of Bruni’s narrative. 
Once again, Bruni’s purpose in devising the speech appears linked to diver- 
sionary tactics. Bruni wants to use the speech to deflect attention away from 
the real political dynamic driving the new Visconti threat to Florence. This had 
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to do not so much with the city’s institutional framework as with her trouble- 
some alliance with Venice. 

Venice had finally joined the anti-Visconti league in March 1398, at the 
height of the Mantua war. However, the Venetians made it a condition of their 
joining that they be allowed to negotiate their own settlement with Giangaleazzo, 
should they deem it desirable to do so. Such a settlement could be reached 
without Florentine consent and would be binding on all parties. 118 Here was 
an alliance that the Florentines lived to regret. Within two months, the Vene- 
tians had signed the truce of Pavia with Giangaleazzo, bringing to a conclusion 
the war in Lombardy. The hitch was that the truce contained no dispositions 
in regard to Tuscany. The Venetians were in effect washing their hands of Flor- 
ence, and Giangaleazzo was freed up to concentrate his attentions on the Tuscan 
front, where he soon occupied Pisa. Less than two years after the truce of Pavia, 
on 21 March 1400, the Venetians signed a definitive peace with Giangaleazzo, 
leaving Florence totally isolated. Florentine protests were to no avail. Her anti- 
Visconti league was in tatters. 119 

It is truly remarkable — given the centrality of these matters to the action 
being described — that Bruni manages to avoid dwelling on the role played by 
Venice in the unfolding drama of 1398—1400. Bruni never mentions, for ex- 
ample, the entry of Venice into the anti-Visconti league (21 March 1398). 120 
He alludes only ever so briefly to the truce of Pavia (11 May 1398), but without 
highlighting the conditions or parading Florentine grievances against Vene- 
tian betrayal. 121 Most amazingly of all, Bruni does not directly tell of the peace 
of Venice (21 March 1400), which took Venice completely out of the war and 
paved the way for a major Visconti invasion of Tuscany. This latter omission is 
all the more striking in that the Gianfigliazzi speech, as well as the speeches 
Bruni relates in Book XII, all refer to the peace of Venice as the cornerstone 
agreement on which all subsequent events hinge. 122 

The reason for Bruni’s reticence can probably be traced to the political situa- 
tion at the time of writing, in the late 1430s and early 1440s. From 1424 on- 
wards, Venice and Florence had once again become allies in a common struggle 
against the revived hegemonic ambitions of Filippo Maria Visconti. And once 
again — around the time of writing — conflicting interests were threatening to 
tear the alliance apart. 123 In relating the events of 1398-1400, Bruni thus took 
special care not to offend Venetian sensitivities, even though this meant a con- 
siderable watering down of his account. 
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* * * 

The foregoing analysis is by no means exhaustive in its coverage. A great deal 
of work remains to be done, particularly in relation to the documentary 
sources on which Bruni came almost exclusively to rely in his last books. The 
evidence reviewed above is nevertheless sufficient to indicate some of the com- 
plexities that underlie Bruni’s exploitation of the Florentine Archives. It can- 
not be assumed that Bruni’s use of archival materials in these sections equates 
to a critical or scientific approach to historical enquiry. On the contrary, our 
study suggests that his recourse to such materials was highly selective and that 
the selection of the documents to be included was more often than not dic- 
tated by the political priorities of the moment. Selection went hand in hand 
with a wider strategy involving notable silences in the narrative and the inser- 
tion of set-piece speeches that were designed to orient the attention of readers 
in the desired directions. 

Bruni, in other words, as was widely recognized at the time, should be 
viewed above all as an apologetic historian. The significance of his use of the 
archives lies not so much in its scientific pretence as in its political overtones. 
For the first time, perhaps, a historian located at the very center of power, and 
invested with a commission, was able to develop an account of the past based 
extensively on official records of state. That Bruni used this opportunity less to 
explore the past than to shape a version of it that was favorable to Florentine 
interests should come as no surprise. Our investigation has shown how Bruni 
marshaled the resources of the archives in order to propagate, perpetuate, and 
further disseminate chancery propaganda. To recognize this fact is neither to 
debunk nor to diminish the importance of what had occurred. Bruni can ef- 
fectively be credited with having pioneered new uses of the past, together with 
new techniques of textual production. It was a lesson not to be lost on future 
generations of official historians. 
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A Distant Mirror: 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 



w ith the publication of the History of the Florentine People in February 1439, 
Bruni’s career arguably entered a new phase. The aging chancellor had success- 
fully negotiated the transition to Medici rule. He was now universally recognized 
as the official historiographer of the Florentine state. A trusted collaborator of 
the new regime, Bruni also figured prominently in the Council of Churches 
that turned Florence into the center of Christendom in 1439. The same year 
would also see him achieve his long-held ambition of entering the ranks of the 
city’s governing elite. In 1439 Bruni served the first of three six-month terms 
(1439, 1440, 1441) as a member of the Ten of War, the city’s most powerful 
magistracy. His colleagues were a select group of the most prominent men in 
the post-1434 repgimento. They included such leading lights as Angelo Acciaiuoli, 
Neri di Gino Capponi, and even Cosimo de’ Medici himself. 1 

Bruni was justly proud of his record of service on the Ten of War . 2 This was 
no sinecure. The Ten constituted a sort of permanent committee of public safety. 
Their powers embraced a wide range of areas. The Ten had the authority, for 
example, to enter into alliances with foreign governments, declare war, and con- 
duct diplomatic negotiations. These powers were considerably enhanced in times 
of war. The Ten were largely responsible for recruiting armies and for directing 
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military operations in the field. 3 Brunis first two terms of service on the Ten 
of War (i June-30 November 1439 and 1 June-26 November 1440) coincided 
with a particularly intense phase of the Florentine wars against the Duke of 
Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti. It is no exaggeration to say that in this crucial 
period the very survival of the Medici regime was at stake. The issue was finally 
decided in July 1440, with the Florentine victory over Piccinino at the battle 
of Anghiari. 

Brunis workload in 1439 must have been truly remarkable. In addition to 
his membership on the Ten of War, he continued to perform his duties as 
chancellor. Heretofore his functions had been largely limited to those of a 
loyal public servant. Where his personal views differed from those of the gov- 
ernment of the day, Bruni was expected to defend official policy. And so he 
did, most notably in the case of the Florentine attempt to seize Lucca in 1429, a 
move he openly supported as chancellor, despite having personal reservations. 4 
All of this changed with Brunis assumption into the Ten of War in 1439. From 
this point on, Bruni crossed an invisible line: no longer a mere executor of 
policy devised by others, he became a policy maker in his own right. In this ca- 
pacity he sat alongside the Medici leadership and participated in the decision- 
making process. The evidence suggests his views did not go unheeded. His 
successive appointments to the Ten in three consecutive years argue for his be- 
ing considered a valuable member of the team at this critical time. 

Given the level of Brunis engagement on the policy front, one might have 
expected his literary output would suffer a severe setback in 1439. But such was 
not to be the case. Quite the opposite in fact occurred, and in the year 1439 
Bruni produced two important works, both of which were significant indica- 
tors of the changing political climate. One of these works was the Greek treatise 
On the Constitution of the Florentines, in which Bruni offered a brief analysis of 
the institutional arrangements that had come to prevail in Medici Florence. 5 
The other work was the Commentarium rerum grecarum, an extended treatment 
of Greek affairs from the end of the Peloponnesian wars down to the battle of 
Mantinea in 362 b.c. Scholarly attention has understandably focused largely 
on the first of these works. 6 The Constitution of the Florentines shows Bruni ex- 
plaining to the visiting Greek dignitaries of the Council of Churches the work- 
ings of Florentine institutions. Given the conservative nature of his audience, 
Bruni could afford to be frank. He was also writing under the convenient 
cover of the Greek language. Not surprisingly, perhaps, his treatise turned out 
to be something of an apology for the concentration of political power in the 
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hands of a capable, educated elite. But what about the second work Bruni wrote 
in 1439, the Commentarium rerum grecarum ? How do we explain Bruni’s sud- 
den decision to abandon other cherished projects, including the continuation 
of the History of the Florentine People, in order to delve instead into a remote 
period of ancient Greek history? 

The Commentarium rerum grecarum has traditionally been the poor cousin 
among Bruni’s historical works. Long undervalued, it has only recently begun to 
attract the attention it deserves, both as a work of history and as an expression 
of a turning point in Bruni’s career. 7 While previously relegated to the lowly 
status of a translation or at best an abridgement of Xenophon’s Hellenica, the 
Commentarium is now beginning to be recognized for what it is: an important 
piece of historical writing in its own right. 8 To begin with a fundamental point, 
the Commentarium is the first detailed account of Greek history to be written 
by a Western author since antiquity. Bruni’s interest in Greek historians went 
back to his days as a student of Chrysoloras. But the immediate inspiration to 
produce an account of Greek affairs for a Latin audience probably emerged 
from the events of 1439. First among these was the convening of the Council 
of Churches, which brought to Florence a host of Greek scholars following in 
the retinue of the delegation from the East. With his extensive knowledge of 
both Latin and Greek, Bruni acted throughout the proceedings as a prime 
mediator between East and West. The Commentarium rerum grecarum might 
therefore be seen in one way as a literary reflection of this mediatory role. 9 
Equally important, however, as I will argue in this chapter, is the way the Com- 
mentarium gives full expression to Bruni’s personal views on political and mili- 
tary events, not only in ancient Greece but in the Italy of his own times as 
well. For what distinguishes the Commentarium from works like the History of 
the Florentine People is its relatively independent status. Unlike the History, the 
Commentarium is not a commissioned work, nor is there any evidence of its be- 
ing exploited for official purposes. It belongs primarily to the sphere of Bruni’s 
private literary endeavors. Yet this does not mean that it passed unnoticed or 
that it failed to circulate. Bruni had, after all, become a figure of standing within 
the Medici system of power. He dedicated the Commentarium to Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s right-hand man, Angelo Acciaiuoli. He took pains to make sure that 
a copy reached the upper echelons of the Venetian patriciate, sending it with an 
accompanying letter to Jacopo Foscari, son of Doge Francesco Foscari. lu The 
significant point is that the Commentarium represents the views of an insider, 
speaking to other insiders on the all-important questions of war and peace. As 
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it turned out, Bruni’s position on these matters matched perfectly with the 
mood of the moment, both in Florence and elsewhere on the Italian scene. 

Thanks both to the letter to Foscari and to the preface addressed to Angelo 
Acciaiuoli, we are perhaps better informed about the circumstances surround- 
ing the composition of the Commentarium than about those surrounding any 
of Bruni’s other historical works. The letter to Foscari provides us with a ter- 
minus ante quem for completion: 25 December 1439. It also indicates that the 
composition of the work is recent (“Scripsi noviter”), presumably in the months 
immediately preceding. The letter furthermore offers a succinct indication as 
to the reason why Bruni felt compelled to compose the Commentarium in the 
first place: “I wrote it ... so that the perils of others might serve as a lesson to 
remind us how much the risks involved in fighting wars are to be feared.” 11 
The use of the first person plural (“ut nobis aliorum pericula forent exemplo”) in 
a letter addressed to the son of the Doge of Venice deserves further comment. 
By the end of 1439, Florence and Venice had for over fifteen years been allies 
in a series of costly wars against their chief rival, the Duke of Milan, Filippo 
Maria Visconti. At stake in this contest were the hegemonic ambitions of all 
three main players, though of course Florentine and Venetian propaganda tended 
to pin the blame for the conflict on Visconti imperialism. As chancellor from 
1427, Bruni had had a prime role to play in the elaboration of such propaganda. 
Earlier still he had given voice to Florence’s own program of expansionism. He 
had, for example, acted as an apologist for aggressive war in the Laudatio floren- 
tine urbis. His preface to the History of the Florentine People celebrated the re- 
cent conquest of Pisa. His account of the first Punic War might easily be read 
as an invitation to the war party within the Florentine oligarchy to seize the 
day — following the Roman example — and to challenge Milan for supremacy 
in the Italian peninsula. By 1439, however, much had changed. Fifteen years of 
inconclusive warfare had left all parties exhausted. Florence had not only failed 
to realize her dreams of Italian dominance, but she had fruitlessly expended 
her resources, with even nearby Lucca eluding her grasp. It would perhaps be 
possible to trace the beginnings of Bruni’s own disillusionment with the war 
policy to the Lucca debacle. Indeed, the conduct of the Lucca war of 1429- 
1433 can be seen to be one of the primary factors that caused the downfall of 
the oligarchy and ushered in the Medici era in 1433-1434. 12 And with the 
Medici came a significant change in foreign policy orientation. Not long after 
assuming power, Cosimo de’ Medici began to steer his course away from con- 
frontation and towards cooperation. He and his closest collaborators realized 
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better than most that the limits of Florentine territorial expansion had very 
nearly been reached. What was required now was a different kind of politics, 
one based on peace, mutual recognition, and diplomacy. 13 



Bruni thus produced his Commentarium at a particularly delicate juncture. In 
1439 war continued to rage. The Medici system itself was in danger of being 
toppled, and even the alliance with Venice was under considerable strain. The 
invitation to Jacopo Foscari to consider the perils of prosecuting further war- 
fare may have been intended as a covert warning against Venice’s own hege- 
monic agenda. In any case, the Commentarium acted as a neat statement of 
sentiments Bruni had nurtured for some time, and which he must have shared 
with other members of the inner circle in Florence. He made these sentiments 
crystal clear in the dedicatory preface to Angelo Acciaiuoli, where he further 
elaborated on the rationale behind the composition of the work. 

The preface to Acciaiuoli reiterates the key point made in the letter to Foscari: 
Bruni has written the Commentarium in order to illustrate the dangers inher- 
ent in pursuing aggressive war. But the preface also explains how the work had 
its origins in Bruni’s first period of service as a member of the Ten of War. 
Acciaiuoli had been one of Bruni’s colleagues on the Ten, along with Cosimo 
de’ Medici and Neri Capponi. Bruni wanted to explain to his fellows why he 
had so often counseled caution when it came to waging war. His attitude, he 
writes, did not stem from weakness of character but from his wide reading, 
which taught him one overwhelming lesson: “Never was there a state so pros- 
perous and so strong that its very existence could not be brought into danger 
by a few minor mistakes of judgment; indeed, some states have even come to 
final ruin as a result of such errors.” 14 The Tatin in these words (“neque tam 
aucta opibus neque tam florens’) suggests that Bruni’s comments are meant to 
refer to Florence and perhaps more specifically still to the Medici regime. Of 
central importance too is the next point Bruni makes in the preface. The sud- 
den fall of seemingly invincible states is sometimes said to be caused by the 
inscrutable workings of the fickle goddess fortuna. But this idea Bruni rejects 
categorically: the fault, he argues, is not in our stars, but in ourselves. Failure 
comes about not through the whims of fortune, but through our own errors 
and miscalculations, “for men who have not been educated in accordance with 
sound teachings and who are not moderate in their nature and impulses have 
brought great harm to their states in the past, and will continue to do so in the 
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future.” 15 Bruni’s real targets in the Commentarium are those in positions of 
power who govern “with greater spirit than prudence” (“maiori enim spiritu 
quam prudentia”). 16 Such men are plainly and simply dangerous. The trigger- 
happy leader is a recipe for disaster. Bruni’s message in the Commentarium is a 
strongly Aristotelian one: that politics is a science, that the natural instincts 
must be curbed in favor of a rational approach to statecraft. 

To be sure, Bruni had preached this doctrine before, but its urgency was 
now sharpened by a host of new factors: his recent translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics, the traumatic events of the 1420s and 1430s, the clear and present 
dangers facing the Medici regime, and the emerging character of new foreign 
policy goals under the leadership of Cosimo de’ Medici and his collaborators. 
Within the Florentine context of the late 1430s, history had a well-defined role 
to play, at least in Bruni’s eyes. It was not, strictly speaking, about moral im- 
provement, except insofar as moral instruction taught men in positions of 
power to moderate and control their baser inclinations as a first step towards 
achieving their policy goals. Nor was history in Bruni’s eyes what it was later 
to become in the hands of writers like Poggio and Leon Battista Alberti: a 
means for unveiling the wiles of fortuna . 17 For Bruni, history remained a field 
where the outcome of events called for rational explanation. History had above 
all to explain why things turned out as they did. In the negative sense adopted 
in the preface to the Commentarium, history had to reveal the human errors 
that sometimes led to disasters of cataclysmic proportions. By so doing history 
would place before the leaders of Bruni’s own day a useful guide to political 
decision making. 

This idea of pragmatic history was of course not new. Bruni had developed 
it much earlier in the first six books of the History of the Florentine People. But 
the preface to the Commentarium does offer perhaps the clearest formulation 
of the concept we have so far seen. Of great interest too is the way the preface 
frames the idea in largely negative terms: the Commentarium will not be so much 
about policy to be followed as about policy to be avoided. It will not be a 
chronicle of heroism but one of stupidity, error, and blunder. This is no doubt 
why Bruni chose a remote subject like the history of Greece in the fourth 
century B.C.: “I prefer,” he confides, “to write about the mistakes of others, rather 
than about our own.” 18 While couched as an aside, this is arguably a highly 
significant statement. It expresses in the most succinct way possible Bruni’s 
pessimism regarding recent Italian and indeed Florentine events. 19 If things 
have not gone well, Bruni implies, policy errors are to blame, not the wheel of 
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fortune. While discretion prevents further elaboration, Bruni’s comment clearly 
alludes to Florence’s rather indifferent performance over the past fifteen years 
of war with Milan, to the repeated failure of successive attempts to take Lucca, 
and perhaps as well to the internal consequences, including most obviously the 
factional struggles that led to regime changes and reversals in 1433-1434. Bruni’s 
simple comment here may indeed hide a great deal. It hints at the reason why 
he has preferred not to invest the main body of his energies in the immediate 
continuation of his History of the Florentine People. This latter was by definition 
a triumphalist history. While not without its darker shades, it was essentially 
an apology for Florentine state building and hegemonic aspirations. But now 
the mood has shifted, and Bruni’s Commentarium reveals his keen sensitivity 
to the new political climate. 

Bruni’s subject matter, then, is the history of Greece in the fourth cen- 
tury b.c., and more precisely still from 406 to 362 b.c. The key events to be 
related include the final stages of the Peloponnesian wars, the defeat of Athens, 
the tyranny of the thirty, and then the Spartan hegemony in Greece down to 
its demise at the battle of Mantinea in 362 b.c. But Bruni’s coverage of these 
events is by no means intended to be either comprehensive or complete. “I 
have not,” he writes in the preface, “attempted to relate the whole history of 
Greece, but only that part which pertains to the struggle for hegemony.” 20 The 
Commentarium, in other words, is meant to be a strongly themed work. It is 
not a universal history. Its purpose is more limited in scope: it will describe the 
struggle for supremacy among the major powers (Athens, Sparta, Thebes) in 
the period specified. It will focus on analyzing how and why hegemony passed 
from Athens to Sparta and then to Thebes. Here I believe we have an impor- 
tant clue as to why Bruni chose to entitle the work Commentarium rather than 
Historia. We know that he regarded the commentary as a subgenre of history, 
an alternative form of writing that had the potential to be both more analyti- 
cal and more selective. Like the earlier De primo bello punico, the Commen- 
tarium rerum grecarum does not indulge in the full trappings of historia as 
classically understood. There are, for example, no detailed battle descriptions. 
Even the major engagements that marked the dying phases of the Pelopon- 
nesian war — for example, those fought at the Argusinae islands, and then at 
Aegospotami — receive only cursory treatment. 21 To some extent, Bruni’s failure 
to respect the established codes and practices of history writing reflects the limi- 
tations inherent in his main source, Xenophon’s Hellenica. Yet one can hardly 
avoid noticing that in both of the examples quoted, as well as elsewhere, Bruni 
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has further curtailed even Xenophon’s already quite succinct accounts of the 
key battles. He does not appear to have done so for purposes of abridgement, 
for (as will become apparent) we frequently find him adding explanatory ma- 
terial in order to pinpoint why the final outcome of a particular battle favored 
one side or the other. This fact, together with the choice of title, suggests that 
it was Bruni’s intention in the Commentarium to shift the ground of history 
writing away from the literary and representational and towards the political 
and analytical. 

This was clearly a significant choice of emphasis, and it was further en- 
hanced by the fact that Bruni was able to adopt a position of neutrality in re- 
lating events that were not only ancient, but Greek as well. In this latter sense, 
the Commentarium represented something quite distinct from the De primo 
bello punico, where Roman partisanship formed an ever-present leitmotiv, al- 
ways threatening to overshadow the pragmatic dimension of the work. Yet any 
attempt to rehabilitate the Commentarium rerum grecarum must eventually 
face what appears to be a glaring inconsistency: neither in the preface nor 
anywhere else does Bruni ever deign to mention his chief source, Xenophon’s 
Hellenica. Here his practice deviated from what had been the case in the earlier 
De primo bello punico, for in that work and elsewhere he had named Polybius 
as his primary source, and had even praised him as probatus auctor, echoing 
Livy. How came it, then, that in the Commentarium rerum grecarum Bruni failed 
to offer public recognition of his debt to Xenophon? The implication since the 
mid-sixteenth century has been that Bruni was guilty in this case of intellec- 
tual dishonesty . 22 He was in effect accused of having stolen Xenophon’s mate- 
rial without proper acknowledgment. This accusation was closely allied to other 
doubts about the validity of the Commentarium: the degree to which it relied 
on Xenophon, for example, or the question as to whether Bruni had had re- 
course to other sources, and if so, to which ones. Recent studies — as stated at 
the outset — have been kinder in this regard, yet many questions still remain 
unanswered. 

Let us begin with Bruni’s failure to name Xenophon as his main source. Sev- 
eral points need to be made here. The first concerns the nature of Xenophon’s 
reputation, both in antiquity and in Bruni’s own time. Within the Latin West 
Xenophon was, and for a long time remained, an author whose works were 
read selectively . 23 His Cyropaedia was much admired by Cicero, for example, 
and this work naturally attracted the attention of the humanists of Bruni’s day, 
particularly Poggio, and later Filelfo, both of whom translated it into Latin. 
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Filelfo also translated Xenophon’s Spartan works, Agesilaus and the De Lace- 
daemoniorum republica. But the aspect of Xenophon’s variegated literary out- 
put that exercised the greatest appeal was without doubt the Socratic one. 
Bruni himself translated the Hiero and the Apologia Socratis. He knew the 
Memorabilia by their interesting Greek title, Apomnhmoneymata, or Commen- 
taries, translated into Latin by Cardinal Bessarion in 1442 as De dictis et factis 
Socratis. 

Bruni was, in fact, the first of the Italian humanists to appreciate and trans- 
late Xenophon. His preface to the Hiero (1403) showers the Athenian with 
gushing praise, doubtless in part calculated to please the dedicatee, Niccolo 
Niccoli. 24 Yet Bruni’s admiration also bears the stamp of youthful sincerity. 
Xenophon, he writes, was a veritable paragon of all the virtues, taking this word 
in its ancient meaning. He was especially noteworthy for having combined the 
abilities of a military commander with those of a philosopher and gentleman 
scholar. Bruni presents Xenophon as a man of many skills, capable of leading 
an army, writing a philosophical treatise, or managing a country estate. As proof 
of Xenophon’s military expertise, Bruni alludes briefly to the events related in 
the Anabasis, though without actually mentioning the title of the work itself. 25 
For Bruni, in fact, as for his contemporaries, Xenophon the writer was first and 
foremost a philosopher, rather than a historian. 

A second point requires consideration: history in Bruni’s day was above all 
Roman history. What Bruni and his contemporaries knew of Greek scholar- 
ship they exploited chiefly in order to extend their knowledge of ancient Rome. 26 
Their concerns are perfectly mirrored in Bruni’s Plutarchan translations, which 
focus on the lives pertaining to the lesser-known areas of Roman history. To 
be sure, interest in Greek history was on the increase, and the Council of 
Churches provided a platform from which this interest could grow and spread. 
The vast translation program promoted by Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455) in- 
cluded Herodotus and Thucydides, along with Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
many other Greek authors. 27 But even so, Roman historians and Roman his- 
tory remained in the forefront of the reading public’s tastes throughout the fif- 
teenth century. 28 It is noteworthy too that fifteenth-century curiosity in Greek 
studies bypassed the historical works of Xenophon, unless one were to con- 
sider the Cyropaedia a work of history, something neither the ancients nor the 
Renaissance humanists were willing to do. 29 A few scholars, including most 
obviously Bruni, knew Xenophon’s two principal historical works, the Anabasis 
and the Hellenica. But the entry of these works into the mainstream ofWestern 
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culture via translation and publication was to happen only in the mature six- 
teenth century . 30 This point is worth taking into account when considering 
Bruni’s failure to make a full disclosure of his debt to Xenophons Hellenica. 
Unlike what had been the case with Polybius, Xenophon’s historical works had 
not yet entered the Western canon, nor would they do so for some time to 
come. Open acknowledgment was a form of acceptance that Bruni was clearly 
reluctant to extend, not so much because he had anything to hide as because 
his principal source still lacked status in the field of history. Indeed, insofar as 
the Hellenica in particular was concerned, this status had been largely absent 
in antiquity itself, a fact that could only reinforce the lag in fifteenth-century 
attitudes . 31 

The treatment Bruni meted out to Xenophon’s Hellenica in the Commen- 
tarium is in the end not so very different from that meted out to the Villani 
chronicles in the History of the Florentine People. There too Bruni passed over 
his main source in complete silence. He always preferred to choose a single 
text as his guide, making it subservient to his needs. The process involved min- 
ing the source text as raw material. For the source, this implied not only ex- 
ploitation but also anonymity. The source book was in fact downgraded to the 
point of near disappearance. To a post-sixteenth-century reader the application 
of such methods to a text like Xenophon’s Hellenica will inevitably seem shock- 
ing. It was arguably less so in Bruni’s own day. His (to us) rather cavalier treat- 
ment of the Hellenica became controversial only in the mid-sixteenth century, 
just when Xenophon’s status as a major historian was at long last finally coming 
to light. 

A possible objection to the above interpretation might concern the degree 
of Bruni’s reliance on Xenophon compared to the independence he exercised 
in relation to Giovanni, Matteo, and Filippo Villani. It is commonly thought, 
for example, that whereas Bruni used a variety of sources — both narrative and 
documentary — in an effort to supersede the Villani chronicles, his treatment 
of Xenophon can fairly be described as a mere adaptation. But this is not so. 
Careful examination of the Commentarium shows that while Bruni did indeed 
make extensive use of the Hellenica, he did so with a high degree of freedom 
and with his own purposes uppermost in mind. He also made use of other 
sources in order to augment and supplement his account. These sources in- 
cluded at least two of the relevant lives of Plutarch, Agesilaus and Lysander. As 
we shall see, Bruni also appears to have used Xenophon’s own Memorabilia in 
order to fill in a notorious gap in a section of the Hellenica relating to Socrates. 
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It is more difficult to determine whether Bruni had access to, or used, 
Books XIII, XIV, and XV of Diodorus Siculus, which preserve the indepen- 
dent account of Ephorus. Bruni knew, of course, the early books of Diodorus. 32 
Moreover, in 1439, the very same year during which Bruni wrote the Commen- 
tarium, his neighbor and friend George Gemistus Pletho was composing a 
historical work in Greek based largely, though by no means exclusively, on 
Diodorus Siculus, Books XVI-XX. 33 To some extent, Pletho seems to have 
conceived his work as a companion piece to Bruni’s, since he picks up the 
thread of the story in 362 b.c. after the battle of Mantinea, the precise point 
where Bruni’s narrative ends. It is therefore conceivable that Bruni had access 
to Diodorus XIII-XV, and there are occasional traces in the Commentarium 
that suggest a likely Diodoran derivation. 34 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that if Bruni used Diodorus he did 
so sparingly. Perhaps this is not surprising in view of Bruni’s clear preference 
for following a lead source where possible, with others called into play only 
occasionally when required for some specific reason, whether for clarification, 
amplification, or illustration. Bruni’s choice of Xenophon’s Hellenica as his 
guide to Greek history from 406 to 362 b.c. was in the final analysis quite a 
defensible one. It should not be forgotten that from the time the Hellenica and 
the Anabasis finally began to emerge in the West, down through the nineteenth 
century, Xenophon’s reputation as a reliable witness of the events he relates ran 
very high indeed. It was only with the discovery of the Oxyrynchus historian 
at the dawn of the twentieth century that the very quality for which Xenophon 
had been so long esteemed — his status as an eyewitness — turned into a liability. 
The fragments discovered at Oxyrynchus showed up the gaps in Xenophon’s 
accounts of the events he chronicled. They also revealed for the first time the 
distortions in the narrative, and the extent to which these distortions were due 
to the apologetic character of Xenophon’s historical works. 35 

It is very much to Bruni’s credit that the Commentarium contains occasional 
signs of his awareness that Xenophon’s account is in some respects deficient. 
One example concerns the events that unfolded in Athens in the immediate 
aftermath of the battle of the Argusinae islands in 406 b.c. In the controversy 
that ensued a blame game developed over who was responsible for the failure 
to collect the survivors. The people demanded vengeance for the lives lost due 
to apparent negligence on the part of the authorities. When a proposal was put 
that the generals in charge be punished by death for having failed in their duty, 
Socrates famously said “he would do nothing . . . that was contrary to the law,” 
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and refused to put the motion to a vote. 36 Xenophon’s account in the Hellenica 
is rather hurried at this point, and he does not stop to mention in what capac- 
ity Socrates was serving at the time (I.7.15). Bruni thus inserts a note in the 
Commentarium to explain that Socrates was “prefectus sue tribus.” 37 The ex- 
pression is somewhat obscure, but it probably represents Bruni’s attempt to 
capture in Latin the Greek term epistates, used to designate the presiding offi- 
cer in the assembly. Bruni probably took this information from Xenophon’s 
own Memorabilia (I.1.18). 

Bruni was thus both willing and able to supplement Xenophon’s narrative 
with information culled from his wide reading. At times his insertion of such 
material has the effect of mitigating Xenophon’s notorious pro-Spartan bias. 38 
A borrowing from Plutarch’s Lysander allows Bruni to specify that among the 
charges brought against the Spartan king Pausanias in 395 b.c. was the accusa- 
tion that his conduct of military operations had been affected by his envy of 
Lysander. 39 Such examples, however, are admittedly rather few and far between. 
Bruni does not appear to have engaged in systematic historical research in order 
to verify the accuracy of the information contained in Xenophon’s Hellenica. 
His efforts in this direction are limited to the more obvious cases, where prior 
reading suggested something was awry. Along the way Bruni missed a number 
of golden opportunities. One example is his failure to take into account the 
material to be found in Plutarch’s Pelopidas VII-XIIL Had Bruni done so, his 
account of the liberation of Thebes in 379 b.c. might have easily rectified a 
major omission on the part of Xenophon, namely the role played by Pelopidas, 
which Xenophon does not bother to mention. As it was, Bruni followed the 
Hellenica blindly at this point, and thus fell into the trap laid for him by over- 
reliance on a single source. 40 

It must be remembered, however, that it was never Bruni’s intention to write 
a full-scale history of Greece in the fourth century b.c. His declaration of in- 
tent at the outset of the work is clear in this regard, and bears repeating: “I 
have not attempted to relate the whole history of Greece, but only that part 
which pertains to the struggle for hegemony.” Bruni’s purpose in writing the 
Commentarium was not to produce a piece of historical research that would be 
accurate down to the last detail, but rather to fashion a narrative that would 
illustrate certain truths about the vital issues of peace, war, and political deci- 
sion making. For this purpose, the account of Xenophon was largely sufficient 
as a blueprint, even though it sometimes required significant modification in 
order to bring it into line with Bruni’s priorities. 
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A good example of such modification is Brum’s account of the battle of 
Mantinea, 362 b.c. Comparison with Xenophon immediately reveals the ex- 
tent to which Bruni has made important changes, both in the details of the 
battle narration and in the broader interpretation of its significance. To begin 
with the details, Bruni gives a fuller account than Xenophon of the wounding 
and death of the Theban general Epaminondas. 41 He apparently does so on the 
basis of Plutarch, Agesilaus XXXV, though he also develops insights of his 
own. 42 The momentum of the battle suffered a temporary lull, he writes, with 
the mortal wounding of Epaminondas, because his men ceased to pursue 
the fleeing enemy and instead gathered around their dying leader “like bees 
swarming about their ruler” (“tamquam apes circa regem suum”). 43 Here we 
see Bruni correcting Xenophon’s anti-Theban bias. Xenophon, in fact, has the 
Thebans retreating in cowardly fashion after the death of Epaminondas. He 
even concludes with a Spartan counter-move, spearheaded by their Athenian 
allies. 44 

More striking still are the differences between Bruni and Xenophon as to 
the outcome of the battle. Xenophon famously judged the result to be incon- 
clusive: “Both sides claimed the victory, but it cannot be said that . . . either 
side was better off after the battle than before it. In fact, there was even more 
uncertainty and confusion in Greece after the battle than there had been pre- 
viously.” 45 Bruni’s assessment clashes sharply with this statement. Contrary to 
Xenophon, he emphasizes the heroics of Epaminondas and his men at Mantinea, 
and then proclaims unqualified success to have been theirs: “The result was 
nevertheless a clear Theban victory, and as a consequence Sparta lost her hege- 
mony, and all power and authority in Greece was transferred to the victorious 
Thebans.” 46 Bruni, in other words, completely overturns Xenophon’s inter- 
pretation of this key event. His final sentence provides a clue as to why: “Thus 
did hegemony in Greece pass — through the marvelous workings of fortune — 
from the Athenians to the Spartans, and then again from the Spartans to the 
Thebans.” 47 This sentence suggests that Bruni made the Thebans victorious at 
Mantinea in order to achieve consistency within the overall theme of the Com- 
mentarium as announced in the preface. The whole point of the work was to 
chronicle the transfer of hegemony in Greece from one power to another in 
the period covered. 

This master plan — reiterated at intervals throughout the Commentarium A& — 
dictated that Bruni recast the story of Mantinea. The resulting narrative of the 
battle is Bruni’s own, since it is completely at variance with the one on offer in 
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Xenophon. But is it legitimate to extend an observation of this kind to the 
whole of Bruni’s Commentarium, or is its validity limited to only a few isolated 
incidents? One way of answering this question is to examine more closely the 
issue of thematics. Bruni’s Commentarium is in fact a highly themed work, in 
a way that is quite foreign to Xenophon’s Hellenica. With all his brilliance as a 
narrator, Xenophon had some serious shortcomings as a historian. His Hellenica 
is often diffuse and rambling, a farraginous mixture of anecdote, personal mem- 
oir, and apologia , 49 This of course is part of its charm, and within the mix there 
is much information of value. Bruni clearly recognized this, and decided to 
mine the Hellenica for his own purposes. In doing so, he produced something 
entirely new: a highly disciplined and tightly organized work, guided by ad- 
herence to an overarching thematic structure, and packed with teachings of 
relevance to the Italian ruling elites of the mid-fifteenth century. 

It is the thematic structure — based on the shifting patterns of hegemony — 
that provides the rationale for many of Bruni’s omissions, most notably in re- 
gard to Books III and IV of the Hellenica , where Xenophon chronicles inter 
alia the campaigns of his hero Agesilaus in Asia. While Xenophon is inclined to 
digress, according to whim, memory, or prejudice, Bruni stays focused on his 
topic from beginning to end. The Commentarium, quite unlike the Hellenica, 
is a livre a these, bent on demonstrating its point, regardless of all else. Changes, 
additions, and insertions are all part of a single project: to further the agenda 
that lies at the heart of the work. Every element brought into play contributes 
in some measure towards the overall goal set forth in the preface. 

Part of the argument for Bruni’s independence from Xenophon thus hinges 
on the much tighter organizational structure of the Commentarium as opposed 
to the Hellenica. But another and even more powerful argument can be cited. 
This concerns the explanatory framework that underlies Bruni’s entire narra- 
tive. Bruni, as we know from his preface to the History of the Florentine People, 
subscribed to Cicero’s dictum ( De oratore II.xv.63) that history should not only 
tell what happened but also explain how and why it happened. Bruni must 
surely have recognized that Xenophon’s Hellenica was largely deficient in this 
respect. He therefore set out to clarify the connections between causes and 
consequences. It is simply not true, as some have suggested, that Bruni bowed 
to the conventional tendency to ascribe causation entirely to the inscrutable 
contrivances of fortuna , 50 At the very most, one might concede that he paid 
some lip service to this traditional idea. Yet his preface speaks clearly enough 
on the subject of human agency, and a careful reading of the work itself shows 
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how meticulous Bruni was in tracing causation down to its ultimate source in 
human action. To cite one example: Bruni, unlike Xenophon, establishes a causal 
relationship between the excesses committed by the thirty tyrants against in- 
nocent citizens in Athens and the events that led to the demise of their power 
soon afterwards. In Bruni’s account it is the injustices perpetrated by the thirty 
that animate the spirit of revolt: “Then when there were no more guilty left 
alive to punish, the thirty turned their ire against the good and the guiltless.” 51 
After describing further abuses committed during this reign of terror, Bruni 
links cause to effect: “Such goings on encouraged the Athenian exiles to rise up 
against the regime.” 52 

The connection Bruni draws here is implicit, but is not overtly stated in 
Xenophons Hellenica , 53 The key phrase just quoted is Bruni’s own addition to 
the narrative, and while brief, it effectively indicates what motivated the exiles’ 
attempt to unseat the tyrants. When he comes to relate the military engage- 
ment that pitted the exiles against the thirty at the Piraeus, Bruni makes fur- 
ther adjustments to Xenophon’s account. He cuts the speech of Thrasybulus 
(. Hellenica II. 4. 13-17), but adds a sentence of his own that helps the reader to 
comprehend why victory went to the far outnumbered exiles. “The nature of 
the site where the battle took place,” writes Bruni, favored the few over the 
many, “because the opposing forces found themselves fighting face to face 
in a single road.” 54 Bruni obviously inferred this detail from the contents of 
the speech of Thrasybulus as related by Xenophon ( Hellenica II. 4. 15-16). In 
his narrative, however, he cleverly recasts it as an explanatory tool. This ploy 
allows him to advance in his own words a hypothesis as to why the Athenian 
exiles were able to prevail over far superior numbers in the decisive battle at 
the Piraeus. 

Bruni also clarifies how it came about that in the aftermath of their defeat 
at the Piraeus the thirty were finally deposed. He reprises from Xenophon 
{Hellenica II. 4.20-22) the heartfelt appeal of the exiles to their former fellow 
citizens as the dead are being collected on the battlefield. 55 He follows Xenophon 
in describing how the Athenian authorities intervened to interrupt the speech, 
but he adds a significant sentence of his own to the effect that its contents were 
“nonetheless repeated in the city by those who had heard it.” With these few 
words (“Sed nihilominus relati in urbem sunt ab his qui audierant”), Bruni 
establishes a causal connection that is absent in Xenophon’s account. He steps 
quite considerably beyond the bounds of his source to affirm what is plausible: 
that the subversive message of the exiles reached the ears of the wider Athenian 
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citizenry via word of mouth. The implication is that the speech contributed to 
the demoralization effect in Athens that followed the defeat at the Piraeus, and 
thus helped bring about the downfall of the thirty tyrants. 

Such instances show Bruni providing explanatory material that is missing 
in Xenophon’s Hellenica. They also suggest that it is wrong to ascribe excessive 
import to Bruni’s occasional programmatic statements concerning the power 
of fortuna in the shaping of history. While he periodically acknowledges for- 
tune as a force at the macropolitical level, Bruni nevertheless continues to focus 
on human factors as causal agents at the micropolitical level of events as they 
unfold. Here, for example, is his big-picture statement about the general course 
things took in Greece after the King’s Peace of 386 b.c.: “The Spartan hege- 
mony appeared to be more firmly established then than ever before. But just as 
the Spartans seemed poised to reap the full benefits of their supremacy, fortuna 
turned her wheel, and with a mighty blow destroyed all their power and au- 
thority. Here is how this happened.” 56 The key feature here is the deep divide 
between the lead concept of fortuna and the last words (“initio malorum hinc 
exorto”), which promise a detailed description of how things actually occurred. 
Sure enough, when we turn to Bruni’s narration, what emerges as the determi- 
nant mainspring of events is not fortune but human weakness. Bruni relates 
how the Spartan captain Phoebidas, sent out with his men on an expedition 
against Olynthus in 382 b.c., could not resist an offer to occupy Thebes. Like 
his source Xenophon, Bruni presents this move as a piece of rashness on the 
part of the Spartan captain: Phoebidas allows himself to be seduced by the 
prospect of winning personal glory; he thus abandons the prudent course and 
takes the risky option; he is “non tam prudens quam glorie cupidus.” 57 Such a 
lapidary statement of course constitutes the ultimate condemnation in Bruni’s 
language. But Bruni’s emphasis on the shortcomings of Phoebidas must also 
be sharply differentiated from the portrait left by Xenophon. Xenophon wants 
above all to cleanse his hero Agesilaus of any blame in the seizure of Thebes: 
Phoebidas is his scapegoat. 58 Bruni, on the other hand, is primarily interested 
in a much larger issue: he is seeking to identify the precise moment when the 
Spartan hegemony began to unravel. He locates this moment at the point 
where Phoebidas became involved in the Theban revolution. Bruni believes that 
Phoebidas, in giving in to temptation, “sowed the seeds” that led directly to 
Sparta’s downfall. 54 Human error thus set in motion the chain of circumstances 
that eventually brought down a great power. 
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Examples of this kind might easily be multiplied. Throughout his narrative 
Bruni pinpoints causes and establishes connections in a way that is quite for- 
eign to the spirit of the Hellenica. He is particularly good at extracting from 
the morass of Xenophon the significant fact or detail that can be used to con- 
struct an explanatory framework. If the raw information on display in the 
Commentarium usually comes from Xenophon, the interpretations and clarifi- 
cations are more often than not Bruni’s own. Yet another case in point concerns 
Bruni’s assessment as to why the Thebans decided, after successfully evicting 
the Spartan occupiers of their city, to challenge Sparta for supremacy in Greece. 
Bruni thinks the Thebans were driven by sheer hubris, on account of which they 
were no longer content with having regained their independence, but decided 
to aspire to overthrow the Spartan hegemony itself. Here, for example, is how 
Bruni describes the soaring ambition of the Thebans after their victory over 
Sparta at the battle of Leuctra, 371 b.c.: “Being thus victorious, the Thebans 
began to turn their minds not to defending their libertas, or consolidating their 
hold on the cities of Boeotia, but rather to attaining supreme power in Greece 
and destroying Sparta.” 60 

Bruni’s depiction of the Theban mood after Leuctra is deserving of further 
comment. It is easy to discern here his disapproval of the sudden Theban thirst 
for dominance. Bruni clearly favors the more conservative policy alternative. 
The language he uses to describe the latter (“de tuenda libertate aut de retinen- 
dis Beotie urbibus”) arguably reflects important aspects of fifteenth-century 
Florentine political experience. The pursuit of aggressive war (always masked, 
of course, as defensive) had been one of the hallmarks of the oligarchy that had 
ruled Florence down to 1434, while Medici criticism of such warmongering 
had been a major factor in bringing about regime change in that year. In pro- 
viding explanatory material to shore up Xenophon’s rather dispersive account, 
Bruni was not simply introducing a principle of rational ordering. He was also 
making the history of fourth-century Greece speak to the concerns of his own 
time. His explanations both reflect his own views and mirror the changed con- 
ditions that were beginning to emerge in Florence under Medici rule in the 
late 1430s. 



Bruni’s concern, then, is to clarify the connections between human action and 
the larger pattern of events, while also making sense of these in the context of 
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his own times. This involves him in a considerable reworking of the material 
contained in the Hellenica. Unlike Xenophon, Bruni does not engage in nar- 
ration simply for the sake of narration. His purpose is to set up causal relation- 
ships that, once uncovered, will deliver useful insights to his readers. As the 
preface makes clear, Bruni had in mind a fairly restricted audience, one essen- 
tially composed of the Florentine ruling group in the early years of the Medici 
ascendancy. The urge to develop explanations based on cause and effect no 
doubt drew its inspiration in large part from Bruni’s desire to highlight for such 
men the dangers inherent in military adventurism. Many of Bruni’s additions, 
clarifications, and reinterpretations can be traced back to this basic didactic 
purpose. Of particular interest in this regard, as noted in the previous example, 
are those points where Bruni actualizes his account in order to stress its rele- 
vance to contemporary Florence. A good example occurs where Bruni elabo- 
rates on the aftermath of the battle (mentioned above) between the Athenian 
exiles and the thirty tyrants at the Piraeus in 404. Bruni follows Xenophon in 
telling how the victorious exiles did not — out of respect — touch the clothing 
of their fallen adversaries. But Bruni also feels compelled to add here a com- 
ment of his own by way of further clarification. “The exiles were indeed mind- 
ful of the fact,” he writes, “that while these men had fought against them on 
the battlefield, they were nevertheless fellow citizens, not a foreign enemy.” 61 
The idea that citizens of the same city might be adversaries but should never 
consider one another as mortal enemies was dear to Bruni. He expressed it 
frequently in the History of the Florentine People . 61 The idea had considerable 
resonance within the city politics of fifteenth-century Italy, with its rivalries, 
factionalism, and divisions along party lines. But Bruni’s insertion of this com- 
ment here is probably also pertinent to recent events in Florence itself, and 
particularly to the situation as it was unfolding in 1439. Bruni’s former friends 
and supporters, the Albizzi exiles, were after all at that very moment in the pro- 
cess of urging Filippo Maria Visconti to unleash an attack on Florence that, if 
successful, might unseat the Medici and bring about a restoration of the oli- 
garchical regime. In a time when the desire for vengeance was running high in 
both camps, Bruni’s message, if not quite one of reconciliation, was probably 
meant as a reminder of their sharing of a common homeland. 

Another case of actualization can be observed in the language Bruni uses to 
relate the liberation of Thebes from Spartan rule in 379. Quite unlike the pro- 
Spartan Xenophon, Bruni celebrates the Thebans’ recovery of their libertas as 
a positive achievement. Bruni, for example, stresses that the Theban popolo im- 
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mediately embraced their newly recovered freedom with joy and enthusiasm. 63 
Xenophon, for obvious reasons, has no such passage. Indeed, in his account 
the Theban people are at first cautious, not knowing how they should react 
(. Hellenica V.4.9). Once they have mastered the situation in the city, however, 
the Thebans turn their attention to the acropolis, the last bastion of the Spartan 
occupiers and their supporters. Xenophon dwells on the horrific events that 
ensued upon the surrender of the acropolis: how the Thebans violated the 
terms of the agreement and engaged in the wholesale slaughter of their enemies 
(. Hellenica V.4. 10-12). Bruni chooses instead to stay focused on the positive 
theme of recovered Theban libertas. He makes no mention of the butchery that 
followed the fall of the acropolis, so as not to spoil the overall effect. His treat- 
ment ends with a flourish. In words that are unmistakably his own, Bruni rather 
triumphantly proclaims as follows: “In this way did the Thebans — having re- 
covered both their freedom and the acropolis — reclaim the right to live under 
their own laws.” 64 

It would be tempting to read the emphatic first words of Bruni’s sentence 
(“Per hunc modum”) as directed against Xenophon: that is, this is how Thebes 
regained its liberty, not as related in the Hellenica. However, as few if any read- 
ers would have known of Xenophon’s account, it seems safer to exclude revi- 
sionism as a motive. Rather than overturn Xenophon, Bruni seems concerned 
above all to preempt him by establishing a reading of events that might reso- 
nate with the tastes and views of a modern audience of cultivated political 
insiders. This required something more than mere adaptation. In Xenophon’s 
Hellenica Bruni had in fact stumbled upon a history that had been relatively 
neglected, even in antiquity. No doubt this neglect stemmed at least in part from 
the idiosyncratic nature of the text itself, for here was a work without a preface, 
without a central theme, and without the explanatory material usually consid- 
ered mandatory in political/military narrative of this kind. In the Commen- 
tarium rerum grecarum Bruni did not simply rehash or digest Xenophon; on 
the contrary, he refashioned the Hellenica into what became essentially a new 
work. An indication of this is the preface, where Bruni announces his key 
theme and stresses its relevance to the contemporary scene. Bruni’s clear inten- 
tion is to organize his Commentarium around an interpretation of the period 
covered as one of “transient hegemonies.” 65 He wants his work to highlight the 
struggle for supremacy in an age of competing powers. By identifying his cen- 
tral theme in this way Bruni establishes an organizing principle — something 
that is distinctly lacking in Xenophon’s original. This in turn allows him to 
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structure his material around a focal point and to buttress it with cogent ex- 
planations as to why events came to take the course they did. His Commen- 
tarium is meant to conjure up for the leading statesmen of his own day — in 
effect for his colleagues in the early Medici reggimento — a vivid illustration of 
the risks involved in political decision making and the perils incurred in war. 
The pursuit of this objective led Bruni to develop what can reasonably be de- 
fined as an original work, quite distinctive even when compared to its prime 
source, the Hellenica of Xenophon. 




12 



Memoirs of a Humanist 



Sometime between August 1440 and June 1441 Leonardo Bruni completed 
another important piece of historical writing, one that on the surface seems 
radically different from anything he had attempted up to that time. 1 The title 
Bruni chose for the new work indicates clearly enough its scope and subject 
matter: he called it De temporibus suis (On His Own Times). Both the title and 
the incipit signal that Bruni wanted the De temporibus suis to be an account of 
contemporary events as they had unfolded in Italy during his own lifetime. He 
wished, as he wrote, “to compile a brief account of the men of distinction who 
have flourished in Italy in my time, and to describe the general state of affairs . . . 
which then prevailed.” 2 The focal point, in other words, was to be Bruni him- 
self, or rather his personal experience of men and events. In this sense, the title 
Memoirs, chosen for the recently published English translation, is amply justi- 
fied. The first events chronicled in the De temporibus concern the upheaval 
and unrest occurring in Arezzo in the years 1380-1384, a period that coincided 
with Bruni’s boyhood (“Me quidem puero”). The last events are those imme- 
diately following the battle of Anghiari (3 July 1440), a Florentine victory for 
which Bruni — by then a member of the Ten of War — could and did claim 
considerable credit. In recounting the events that took place between 1380 and 
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1440, the De temporibus frequently highlights Bruni’s role as a protagonist, of- 
ten taking the reader behind the scenes to gain an insiders view of the action. 

Why Bruni should have decided to write a work of this kind at this par- 
ticular point in time is a question well worth asking. First of all, there was the 
motive of self-aggrandizement. After all, Bruni had by 1440 reached what could 
arguably be described as the pinnacle of his career. At seventy years of age, he 
naturally began to look back over the road traveled and to consider the possi- 
bility of leaving behind some tangible record of his activity. During the first half 
of the year 1440, this urge took the form that was accepted as customary among 
fifteenth-century humanists: Bruni published his collected private letters in 
eight books. 3 What was more unusual was the next step: his decision to write 
a personalized account of the period 1380-1440, corresponding to his own life- 
time. The intent was no doubt in part a celebratory one: the De temporibus cast 
Bruni in a leading role, stressing his status as a participant at almost every turn. 
As such, the work offered his early biographers a wealth of flattering material, 
which they were quick to exploit. 4 But mere self-congratulation hardly required 
a sustained account of sixty years of contemporary Italian history. Moreover, 
the coverage of events in the De temporibus is not limited to those in which Bruni 
himself played a part. It includes developments in which he had no discernible 
role, such as the lead-up to the Florentine-Milanese war of 1390-1402 or the 
conquest of Pisa in 1406. The De temporibus, in other words, is not simply a 
personal memoir; it also constitutes an attempt on Bruni’s part to tell — if ever 
so briefly — the history of the period during which he lived. 



Bruni in fact strongly believed that it was the duty of men of letters to consign 
to posterity a vivid portrait of their own age. Fie writes at the outset of the De 
temporibus of his admiration for ancients like Cicero and Demosthenes: “Those 
illustrious men shed so much light on their times, that . . . their age seems to 
be visibly present to us.” Equally deserving of praise in this regard is Plato, whose 
works provide “a sort of still living and breathing image” of his times. Bruni 
singles out in particular the letters, where Plato gives “an account of his youth- 
ful aspirations and his desire to participate in public affairs, the changes which 
occurred in his time, his travels to Sicily, the dissensions in which Dionysius 
and Dion were interminably embroiled and the disasters which ensued for both 
of them.” Alongside his admiration for the ability of the ancients to pass on to 
posterity a picture of their world, Bruni expresses dismay at the failure of sub- 
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sequent generations of writers to follow their example. Whether through lack 
of skill or sheer laziness, he writes, the literati of later centuries have left us with- 
out lasting records. The result is that “the times of Cicero and Demosthenes . . . 
seem much more familiar . . . than those even of sixty years ago.” 5 

Bruni’s main purpose in writing the De temporibus, therefore, is to provide 
an account of the past sixty years that would serve as a lasting record of his 
own age. The aim is the preservation of the achievements of the present for the 
benefit of future readers. If this concept sounds familiar, it is because we have 
heard it expressed before. Bruni’s preface to the History of the Florentine People, 
written some twenty-five years earlier in 1415, also invoked the preservation of 
the present as the rationale for writing the history of Florence. There too Bruni 
wrote that it was incumbent upon scholars “to celebrate the deeds of their own 
time and so to rescue them from oblivion and the power of fate — indeed to ren- 
der them hallowed and immortal.” And there too Bruni chastised his forebears: 
“Would that men of earlier times . . . had recorded the events of their own 
day . . . Yet I suppose that each man had his reasons for remaining silent. Some 
shrank from heavy labor; some lacked the ability; some applied themselves to 
other genres of writing.” 6 The result of such neglect, concluded Bruni, was that 
“the memory of remarkable men and heroic actions has been almost wholly 
lost.” It is indeed because previous generations of literate men had failed in 
their duty that Bruni found himself forced in the History of the Florentine People 
to take on a dual task: not only (as originally intended) to preserve the deeds 
of the present for future ages but also to rectify earlier omissions by research- 
ing the more remote past. In the History of the Florentine People Bruni in effect 
brought together under a single roof the two conventional concepts of history 
writing: history as the celebration/preservation of the present and history as 
the investigation/conservation of earlier times. 7 Yet there is no doubt that the 
emphasis in the preface to the History falls on the first concept: Bruni states 
unequivocally that he intends his History of the Florentine People to be in the 
first place a celebration of the triumphs of recent Florentine history. The spe- 
cific events to which he alludes are all — in 1415 — situated in the very near past. 
They are the wars with Giangaleazzo Visconti (1390-1402), the conquest of 
Pisa (1406), and the struggles against Ladislas of Naples, which had only just 
ended with the latter’s death in 1414. 

Bruni therefore originally projected the History of the Florentine People as 
primarily a contemporary history. Only gradually, and almost by default, did 
it become something else, for as the composition progressed over the years, the 
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History fell rather hopelessly behind schedule with respect to its original mis- 
sion. By 1428, when the first installment of six books appeared, Bruni’s narra- 
tive had reached only the year 1343, leaving a gap of almost a century between 
it and the present. The situation improved somewhat with the publication of 
the second installment in 1439: by then the narrative had reached the year 
1390, but this still left very nearly half a century out of the picture. By 1440, 
Bruni, born in 1370, must have been aware that time was running out and that 
he would never live long enough to complete his History up to the present mo- 
ment. Thus came about his decision to write a separate work, dedicated exclu- 
sively to the description of the present age, to which he logically gave the title 
De temporibus suis. 

Other pressures too may explain Bruni’s decision. For nearly twenty years 
he had labored in relative isolation on the History of the Florentine People. No 
other humanist of stature had embarked upon a modern history. But by the 
mid-i430s the situation was beginning to change. A new generation, inspired 
largely by Bruni’s example, was turning its hand to history. The interests of these 
men varied, yet all cashed in on the fact that Bruni’s History of the Florentine 
People was falling desperately behind in relation to current affairs, leaving the 
field of contemporary events wide open. An early example of the new trend is 
the Rerum mediolanensium historia by the Augustinian friar Andrea Biglia, a 
work written in Siena in the years 1430-1435. 8 Biglia relates the events of the 
period 1402-1431 from the Milanese point of view, in an apparent effort to 
preempt Bruni. 9 Another example of a very different sort is Poggio’s De vari- 
etate fortunae, the original nucleus of which (Books II and III in the published 
editions) covered contemporary events over a period of time coinciding al- 
most exactly with the chronological limits that were to become those of Bruni’s 
De temporibus . 10 But by far the most important experiment in contemporary 
history to emerge in the mid-i430s was that of the papal secretary Biondo 
Flavio. Biondo was of course one of Bruni’s admirers, but he also showed a 
propensity to challenge the older man on certain issues. A famous example is 
his treatise De verbis romanae locutionis (1435), wherein he proposed a solution 
to the question of the language spoken in ancient Rome that clashed directly 
with Bruni’s views. 11 Having established his literary credentials with this work, 
Biondo then set about writing a history of contemporary Italian affairs. Four 
books were ready by early 1437, and Biondo began to circulate them in order 
to field reactions. 12 Among the first readers was Lapo di Castiglionchio the 
younger. On 8 April 1437 Lapo wrote to Biondo to express his enthusiasm. 13 
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But Lapo’s letter is no ordinary piece of perfunctory humanist praise. Rather, 
it rehearses Biondo’s own ideas on history writing, basing its key concepts on 
conversations the two men had held during a recent meeting. Clearly when it 
comes to history, writes Lapo, Leonardo Bruni sets the standard by which all 
quality must be measured. Yet that does not mean that Bruni has exhausted all 
the possibilities inherent in the genre. Bruni, for example, has chosen to limit his 
coverage to Florentine affairs, leaving out much else that would be worthy of 
treatment. Biondo, by way of contrast, and very much to his credit, has risen 
to the challenge of writing a history embracing the whole of Italy (“is patriae 
tantummodo res gestas complexus est, tu autem reliquas ex universa Italia 
memoratu dignas . . . prosecutus es ”). 14 

Biondo, in other words, has managed to strike out on a new path. He has 
restored fullness to the picture by reaching out to relate events that Bruni ne- 
glected but that nonetheless thoroughly deserved to be recorded (“quae prae- 
termissa ab eo queri quodam modo neglecta et destituta scriptoremque suum 
deposcere ac flagitare videbantur”). A second point Lapo makes also calls into 
question Bruni, and highlights the originality of Biondo’s approach. This con- 
cerns the duty of the historian to bear witness to his own times. Too many, 
writes Lapo, have allowed themselves to be seduced by the prospect of writing 
on the more remote past. Biondo, by way of contrast, has rightly framed his 
historical enterprise in terms that are rigorously contemporary: 

You in fact have turned your hand to illustrating the deeds of our own age, 
having decided to leave behind the earlier history (because you held it to be 
almost too well known, nor could you improve at all upon the existing ac- 
counts), and realizing as well that our own age had produced noble deeds, 
if only someone were to take the trouble to tell them (but instead they were 
lying despised in obscurity and darkness simply through the lack of dedicated 
writers). 

(Tu vero cum vetera reliquisses non inertia sed consilio, quod ea satis super- 
que iam vulgata duceres, nec abs te diligentius scribi nec copiosius ornari 
quirent, nostra autem animadverteres praeclara ilia quidem esse, siquis in 
lucem proferre vellet, sed contempta in obscuritate quadam ac tenebris 
scriptorum inopia iacere, ad ea illustranda te contulisti .) 15 

These words, to be sure, sound awkward when applied to Biondo, best 
known today for his treatises on ancient Rome, the Roma instaurata and the 
Roma triumphans . 16 Even Biondo’s Decades, the very work whose beginnings 
Lapo’s letter documents, gradually came to focus mainly on the Italian middle 
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ages. 17 Be that as it may, Lapos letter faithfully reflects Biondos opening gambit 
at the dawn of his career as a historian: in the mid-i430s, Biondo was running 
the line that in writing history all priority should be accorded to contempo- 
rary Italian affairs. As usual, the position he was carving out for himself explic- 
itly questioned the received wisdom of the older generation. Bruni was clearly 
in the firing line, for in the mid-i430s his historical output could only appear 
from this point of view woefully inadequate. It consisted solely of ancient and/ 
or medieval history. Works like the Cicero or the De primo bello punico clearly 
belonged to the realm of ancient history. The History of the Florentine People, 
having by then reached only the year 1343, was almost one hundred years be- 
hind the current times. Biondo homed in on this fact with unerring instinct. 
How, one might well ask, did Bruni react? Unfortunately, we cannot be certain. 
Unlike what had occurred with Biondos De verbis romanae locutionis, Bruni 
did not issue a direct response. It is nevertheless of great interest to learn that, 
according to a recent discovery made by James Hankins, Bruni actually began 
writing his De temporibus suis much earlier than previously thought, and indeed 
precisely in 1437-1438, the very years when Biondo was beginning to promote 
his views on the importance of recording contemporary Italian events. Accord- 
ing to Hankins, Bruni actually suspended his composition of the History of the 
Florentine People after completing Book VIII, in order to dash off the first sec- 
tion of the De temporibus, that covering the years 1380-1388. 18 What provoked 
this sudden urge to drop the History of the Florentine People and to rush ahead 
instead into the thick of recent history? While it is always dangerous to yield 
to the faulty logic of post haec propter haec, there is a compelling prima facie 
case for Biondos being the catalyst. Bruni, after all, was in frequent and close 
contact with Biondo during the second half of the 1430s, when the papal curia 
was resident in Florence. 19 He could hardly have been ignorant of the new trends 
in historiography that his younger contemporary was pushing, nor of the fact 
that they threatened to overshadow his own accomplishments. 

Bruni, then, may well have been prompted to begin work on the De tempo- 
ribus for at least three good reasons. First, there was his own realization that 
his History of the Florentine People was failing to live up to its initial promise to 
record contemporary events for posterity. Second, there was a growing percep- 
tion among the younger humanists of his day that he was neglecting to treat 
current Italian affairs, and was unlikely ever to do so. Third, it is quite possible 
that criticism of the kind voiced by Lapo and Biondo contributed towards mak- 
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ing Bruni more aware of the limitations of a strictly Florentine perspective on 
history, particularly contemporary history. 

Indeed, it is extremely important to recognize that the De temporibus suis is 
not simply a continuation of the History of the Florentine People into present 
times, nor is it to be seen as in any way functional to the History. The De tem- 
poribus is a completely independent work, written in an entirely different reg- 
ister. Where the History limited its coverage to Florence, the De temporibus quite 
deliberately embraces the whole of Italy. Where the History adopted an official 
tone, the De temporibus adopts a personal, almost confidential one. The differ- 
ent results can be measured through a comparison of the way the same events 
are narrated in both works across the years where they overlap. Let us take, for 
instance, the sections on 1380-1384. Thanks to Hankins, we now know that the 
passages in the De temporibus were probably drafted first. Here Bruni writes as 
one who as a child had been directly caught up in the turbulent events being 
related. The central focus of the narrative in these years is Brunis birthplace 
and childhood home, Arezzo. Bruni writes in particularly vivid terms of ongo- 
ing civil unrest, rampaging armies, and constant conflict. At the height of the 
troubles, the French occupation of the city brings about the imprisonment of 
the leading Guelf citizens, including Brunis father. Bruni himself is kept un- 
der lock and key, though he is still only a boy. 20 If we turn now to the narra- 
tion of these same events in Book IX of the History of the Florentine People, we 
notice a certain number of similarities, and even some passages that are identi- 
cal. But there are also clear divergences that indicate that the De temporibus 
and the History represent entirely different sorts of works. Clearly the focal point 
of the story being told in the History is not Arezzo, but Florence. Much of the 
detail that had characterized the account presented in the De temporibus is 
gone. Gone too is the pathos that no doubt had its origins in the Aretinitas 
associated with Brunis childhood memories. Needless to say, gone too are the 
descriptions of Brunis personal experiences, those of his family and his sur- 
roundings. In the place of these elements, what the History offers is essentially 
a celebration of the final outcome of this period of turbulence: the submission of 
Arezzo to Florentine control in 1384. In the History, Bruni presents this event 
in highly positive terms, as something the citizens of Arezzo actively desired 
and embraced: “The citizens willingly and by their own desire turned the citadel 
over to the Florentines . . . The accession of Arezzo was celebrated in Florence 
with games and incredible happiness . . . Thus Arezzo . . . came under the power 
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of the Florentines, as though putting into port, and had rest after long turbu- 
lence and bitter tempests.” 21 This presentation of things can be usefully con- 
trasted with Bruni’s treatment of the same event in the De temporibus. Here we 
sense a notable ambivalence on Bruni’s part: he has the Aretines accepting their 
submission to Florence as the inevitable consequence of their lack of viable 
alternatives. There are no celebrations and no real enthusiasm, just compliance 
and quiet resignation. As Bruni writes, “There seemed to be no alternative for 
the besieged . . . So, with the consent of the citizens, the matter was settled 
and . . . both the city and the citadel were surrendered . . . and came under 
control of the people of Florence.” 22 

This last example suggests that a major difference distinguishing the De 
temporibus from the History of the Florentine People has to do with the official 
character of the latter work. Throughout our coverage of the History of the 
Florentine People , we stressed the obligation that bound Bruni to present 
events in accordance with the prevailing official doctrine of the day. We argued 
that the obligation to toe the official line became even stronger in the later 
books of the History, a situation that reflected Bruni’s position as chancellor of 
the Florentine Republic from 1427 onwards. As chancellor, Bruni was charged 
with defending Florentine policy whatever his personal views, and this con- 
straint naturally influenced his presentation of the Florentine past as it took 
shape in the History. The De temporibus, however, offered Bruni the opportu- 
nity to deal with the near past in a more personal way, outside the framework 
of officialdom. A particularly striking example of what I mean springs into 
view if we compare the way Bruni relates the events leading up to the great 
wars between Florence and Giangaleazzo Visconti (1390-1402) in the two works. 
It will be remembered that in Book IX of the History of the Florentine People 
Bruni’s account was fairly even-handed up to the point where we encountered 
the lengthy speech supposedly delivered by the prominent Florentine oligarch 
Giovanni de’ Ricci (winter 1387/1388). 23 Our analysis of this speech stressed its 
invented, anachronistic character. We concluded that Bruni had concocted it 
with obvious intent, inserting it at this point in his narrative in order to shift the 
blame for starting the war solely onto the shoulders of Giangaleazzo Visconti. 
If we turn now to the corresponding passage in the De temporibus, written ac- 
cording to Hankins prior to Book IX of the History, we get a completely dif- 
ferent impression of the war origins. Here Bruni presents a series of moves and 
countermoves culminating in a climate of tension. But the immediate cause of 
the war is identified as stemming from Florentine expansionism in Tuscany. 
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Specifically it is the Florentine occupation of Montepulciano that sets in mo- 
tion the wheels of war. Fearing for their own independence, the Sienese call 
upon Giangaleazzo to intervene on their behalf. The Sienese alignment with 
Milan eventually causes war to break out, but no party is really made to carry 
the blame. “After Montepulciano had been taken over,” Bruni writes, “the 
Sienese, smarting from the affront, began openly to favor radical change. Align- 
ing themselves entirely with the power of Milan, they welcomed a large Mila- 
nese cavalry force into their city. So mutual suspicion and hatred increased and 
eventually war flared up.” 24 

Closer inspection of the two passages in question — that in the De tempori- 
bus and that in Book IX of the History — suggests that they have a number of 
points in common. 25 The real discriminating feature is the Ricci speech. It is 
the insertion of this speech that transforms the account given in the History into 
a formidable instrument of anti-Visconti war propaganda. It may of course be 
objected that the Ricci speech is the kind of ornamentation to be expected in 
a history, as opposed to the less formal setting of a personal memoir. That does 
not change the fact that the purpose of the speech is to leave the reader in no 
doubt as to who is responsible for starting the war. Clearly what was required 
of Bruni in the History of the Florentine People was to illustrate and defend of- 
ficial policy. As we have stressed all along, this obligation entailed distortions, 
manipulation of data, and the casting of aspersions onto Florences enemies, 
past and present. But Bruni was under no such obligation in the De temporibus, 
where he enjoyed a much higher degree of freedom. 

Time and time again in the De temporibus we in fact find Bruni dealing 
with contemporary events in ways that are inconsistent with the official frame- 
work governing the History of the Florentine People. Let us take the Florentine 
conquest of Pisa (1406) as an example. It is true that here Bruni initially lets 
his local pride shine through: “This achievement,” he writes, “enhanced the fame 
of the Florentine people more than any previous wars had done.” 26 Yet even 
so, the brief coverage of the event offered in the De temporibus hardly comes 
anywhere near fulfilling the promises held out in the preface of the History. 
There, Bruni had compared the taking of Pisa to Rome’s conquest of Car- 
thage. He had advanced bold claims: “In the final conquest and siege of Pisa, 
victors and vanquished alike displayed an equal tenacity, and deeds were per- 
formed that were every bit as memorable and important as those great events 
we read about and admire so much in antiquity.” 27 But the account given in 
the De temporibus contains nothing heroic at all: Pisa is subjected to routine 
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siege tactics and is quite simply starved into submission. “The Florentines,” 
writes Bruni, “assembled larger forces than before and besieged Pisa. Eventu- 
ally, after several months, the city was overcome by hunger and was obliged to 
capitulate.” 28 

Even more striking is the way Bruni presents the other great contest an- 
nounced in the preface of the History: that between Florence and King Ladislas 
of Naples. As trumpeted in the History, this was the supreme test, in which 
Florence showed its courage and resourcefulness in resisting the aggressor. 
“What attracted me,” writes Bruni in the preface to the History, “was the great- 
ness of the actions this People performed: first its various internal struggles, 
then its admirable exploits against its immediate neighbors, and finally, in our 
own time, its struggle as a great power against the all-powerful duke of Milan 
and the aggressive King Ladislas.” 29 The story Bruni tells in the De temporibus, 
however, is both less glorious and nearer to the truth. It is a story of calculation 
and compromise, whereby the Florentines opt to submit to the king, rather 
than fight his advancing armies. “The Florentines were terrified,” writes Bruni. 
At the approach of Ladislas, “they had abandoned their alliance with the pope 
and had come to terms.” 30 Only the sudden and unexpected death of the king 
brings relief to the city. Bruni candidly admits here what it would have been 
unthinkable to admit in the officially sanctioned History, that is, that Florence 
had actually crumbled at the critical moment: “When the king was alive,” he 
writes, “there had been no alternative but to submit to his yoke, particularly 
since a large part of the citizenry tended to favor him.” 31 The latter admission 
in particular — that Ladislas in fact enjoyed widespread support within the city 
of Florence — is something Bruni would most certainly never have dared to 
write in the History. 

Examples of this kind can be multiplied if we move beyond the territory 
mapped out in the History and its preface. Bruni, of course, did not continue 
the History of the Florentine People beyond the year 1402, nor did the preface 
(written in 1415) project the work beyond the year 1414. There is nevertheless 
evidence that it was Bruni’s intention — as the years passed — to pursue the story 
after 1414 and to bring his History up to date more or less with the time of 
writing. 32 Although we cannot know for certain how Bruni would have dealt 
with the key events of his own time had he continued the History, we do know 
that from late 1427 his role as chancellor obliged him to elaborate and defend 
official positions on ongoing events. We also know that in some cases, at least, 
his personal views diverged sharply from the official ones he was forced to 
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adopt in public. 33 A notable case in point is the war with Lucca, 1429-1433. 
Here Bruni s dissent from the decision to go to war is well known, thanks to the 
Rebuttal he addressed in 1431 to the chancellor of Lucca, Cristoforo Turretini. 3 ' 1 
As he states quite clearly in the opening of the Rebuttal, Bruni had never had 
any sympathy with the war fervor that had swept over Florence in 1429, nor 
did he approve of the decision to attack Lucca. “Before I come to the rebuttal,” 
he writes, “I want to make clear my own personal position, so that no one 
might conclude from this treatise of mine that I was an author, supporter or 
promoter of this war. I wish therefore to state that the invasion of Lucca, until 
the people of Florence decided upon it, was something I did not favor, and 
always counseled against . . . Yet, when the decision was made, it was my duty 
and that of every citizen to accept what the city had decided and ordained.” 35 

It is evident from this passage that once the decision to attack Lucca had 
been reached, Bruni mustered all his skills as a diplomat and rhetorician to 
defend Florence’s right to pursue the war option. 36 How he would have dealt 
with the Lucca campaign had his History of the Florentine People reached that 
point in time is anyone’s guess. What is certain is that the memoirs format 
adopted in the De temporibus provided Bruni with a convenient way to escape 
the horns of a nasty dilemma. Indeed, the account of the Lucca war in the De 
temporibus may well offer a valuable clue as to why Bruni chose the memoir as 
the most suitable vehicle for relating the events of his own lifetime. The mem- 
oir form — unlike official history — allowed Bruni to state quite bluntly that 
Florence had stumbled into war in 1429, against the advice of its wisest citizens. 
“In the end,” he writes, “the advice to the contrary of our senior and more 
responsible citizens was rejected and war was fomented by the uproar of the 
crowd.” 37 The memoir form also left Bruni free to criticize the foolish Floren- 
tine plan to win the war by flooding Lucca. It meant that he could chronicle 
the perils and pitfalls of the campaign, stressing how it “severely taxed the re- 
sources of the Florentine people and brought them into the greatest danger.” 38 
In short, Bruni was able in the De temporibus to present the Lucca war as having 
been one big mistake, from beginning to end, something that had destabilized 
the government and undermined its credibility in the eyes of the people. 
“None,” he writes, “were more hated than the citizens who helped to start the 
war against Lucca.” 39 

Many other instances could be listed to illustrate the gap between the offi- 
cial positions Bruni adhered to as chancellor/historian of Florence and the 
picture of events he conveys in the De temporibus. Take, for example, how he 
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relates the reignition of conflict between Florence and Milan in 1436. This new 
outbreak of hostilities had followed closely upon the heels of the solemn dec- 
larations of good intent proclaimed by all parties in the Peace of Ferrara (Au- 
gust 1435). One hears a certain weariness creeping into Bruni’s prose as he 
describes how “this agreement, solemnly entered into and of such promise, 
was of short duration.” 40 The spark that ignited renewed war was the revolt of 
Genoa from Milanese control. But Bruni also underlines the eagerness both 
Florence and Venice showed to support this revolt, thus implicitly recognizing 
their share in the responsibility for restarting the conflict: “For when a little 
while later Genoa, then under the dominion of Milan, seceded from her, Flor- 
ence and Venice were so pleased with this that they did not hesitate to come 
to the aid of Genoa, and so to enable her the more effectively to assert her in- 
dependence.” 41 Needless to say, this is not the view that transpires in Brunis 
official correspondence as chancellor in 1435-1436. In his public letters he 
echoed the views of Cosimo de’ Medici and others, placing full blame for the 
war on Filippo Maria Visconti and his ambitious program of territorial ag- 
grandizement. 42 Had Bruni continued his History of the Florentine People up to 
the years 1435-1436, this is in all probability the view that would have prevailed 
therein. 



The De temporibus, therefore, is not a prolongation of the History of the Floren- 
tine People, but a separate work, animated by a different rationale. It is time to 
explore more fully what that rationale might be, and to consider its broader 
significance. In order to do so, we need to return to the prefatory remarks 
Bruni placed at the beginning of the De temporibus. There he announced in a 
few words his key themes: “I have chosen in this short book to compile a brief 
account of the men of distinction who have flourished in Italy in my time, and 
to describe the general state of affairs and the character of the literary pursuits 
which then prevailed.” 43 This opening sentence indicates that Bruni intended 
the De temporibus to deal with three main areas of interest: the viri illustres of 
the period, the political history, and the revival of letters. Of these, the first 
two receive the lions share of the attention. We have already shown how the 
De temporibus offered Bruni the chance to relate political events from a more 
personal perspective. Another outstanding feature of the work is its series of 
portraits, in which the great men of the age are drawn in some detail. A list (by 
no means exhaustive) would include Pope Gregory XII, Carlo Malatesta, 44 the 
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antipope John XXIII, Pope Martin V, the condottieri Braccio da Montone 45 
and Muzio Attendolo Sforza, Emperor Sigismund, and others still. Let us take 
Emperor Sigismund as an example: “We saw this prince first in Piacenza,” 
writes Bruni, “and we had some dealings and conversation with him when we 
were staying in Lodi and Cremona. Afterwards at Constance we had more op- 
portunity of observing his character and conduct. He was undoubtedly a dis- 
tinguished man, noble in bearing and physically robust and handsome. He 
was of a noble mind in both peace and war and so generous that his only fault 
was that, on account of his liberality, he diminished his capacity for successfully 
conducting his administration and wars .” 46 Most of the historical figures thus 
chronicled were men Bruni had known intimately, or had at least had the op- 
portunity to view up close. His interest in delineating strong personalities is 
evident at every turn. 

The importance of the opening sentence of the De temporibus, however, is 
not limited to its announcement of a clear thematic statement. The sentence 
also contains a less obvious message concerning the geographical, temporal, 
and formal parameters that were meant to underlie the work. The geographi- 
cal coverage, as we know, was not to be confined to Florence but was to extend 
to all of Italy. The time frame was to be that of the present, meaning the sixty 
years of Bruni’s own adult lifespan to date. The main formal quality governing 
the presentation was brevitasP 7 This latter point requires further elucidation. 
At intervals in the course of the De temporibus, Bruni states that it is not his 
intention therein to write a historiaf By this he clearly means that it is not his 
intention to narrate history in the fullest sense of the word. What Bruni un- 
derstood by the requirements of historical narration in this sense he had ex- 
plained quite clearly and succinctly in the preface to the History of the Florentine 
People: “History,” he had stated here, “requires at once a long and connected 
narrative, causal explanation of each particular event, and the public expres- 
sion of one’s judgment about every issue .” 49 Such indeed were the standards 
set by the great classical historians of antiquity. The chief characteristics were 
continuity of treatment, depth of detail, and the establishment of causal con- 
nections. These characteristics broadly define what Bruni had set out to 
achieve in his History of the Florentine People. But in the De temporibus he was 
quite deliberately opting for an alternative type of writing. His shorthand for 
this alternative is encompassed in the concept of brevitas. From the various 
passages in the De temporibus where Bruni clarifies the meaning of this term, 
we gather that brevitas signifies there will be less systematic attention to detail, 
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less connectedness in the narrative — in a word, less completeness than would 
have been required of a full-scale history. 

The tone of the De temporibus, then, is more that of a rapid sketch than that 
of historia as such. This formal choice does not prevent Bruni from stopping 
from time to time to expand upon his treatment of certain specifics. We have 
already mentioned his portraits of leading personalities. Another good example 
is his eyewitness account of the disturbances that rocked Rome in the summer 
of 1405, shortly after his appointment as papal secretary to Pope Innocent VII. 
As he approaches this point in his narrative, Bruni indicates his reasons for 
delving into greater detail on these occurrences: “Since I was involved in all 
these events,” he writes, “I will not gloss over them as I will do with other things, 
but will describe them rather more fully.” 50 The criterion for further elabora- 
tion, in other words, is first-hand experience of the matters being related. 
Bruni is appealing to autopsy: what motivates his expansiveness is his personal 
involvement. In the present case, he accordingly describes what he saw, using 
his own letters from Rome at the time as the basis for his account. 51 This of 
course does not mean that the De temporibus should be regarded as entirely 
reliable. Comparison with the letters written in the immediate aftermath of 
these events suggests both a high degree of correlation and a number of sig- 
nificant divergences. Some of these latter are understandable modifications. In 
the De temporibus, for example, Bruni naturally tends to eliminate the cruder 
details described in the heat of the moment. He suppresses the inexcusable 
cruelty used by papal officials against innocent Roman citizens. 52 He qualifies 
his earlier remarks about the unruly nature of the Roman populace by blam- 
ing the magnates (rather than the people) for constantly stirring up trouble. 23 

Both of these interventions may well have to do with Bruni’s unwillingness 
to embarrass the pope at the time of writing, Eugenius IV being then resident 
in Florence. Refinement of this kind is typical of Bruni’s approach to written 
sources in general, but it is instructive to see him applying the same technique 
to his own letters. More instructive still, perhaps, is the way Bruni modifies the 
account given in the letters in order to improve his own image. In one letter, 
for example, he describes how during the disturbances in Rome he narrowly 
eluded a contingent of armed men out to wreak vengeance on papal officials 
like himself. He tells us that he made good his escape by jumping off his horse, 
changing his clothes, and mingling on foot with the passing crowd. He relates 
the same incident in the De temporibus, using the same words, but with one 
important change: here he does not mention what happened to his servant, 
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his horses, and his discarded clothing. He omits, in other words, the following 
key sentence from the letter: “Hardly had I slipped away, when the servant I 
had left behind with the horses was seized by the armed men, and the horses 
and clothing were made off with.” 54 By suppressing this detail in the De tem- 
poribus, Bruni retrospectively made his escape look cleaner than it actually 
was, improving thereby his image in the eyes of posterity. 

Throughout the De temporibus, autopsy tends to be a characteristic feature. 
Frequently it allows Bruni to expand upon important cultural developments 
that had found no place within the more constrained narrative of the History 
of the Florentine People. An example is the arrival in Florence in 1397 of the 
Greek teacher Manuel Chrysoloras, an event Bruni rightly salutes as a turning 
point in the humanistic studies of his generation. 55 At other times, Bruni ex- 
ploits autopsy as a device that can be used to offer glimpses of what was going 
on in the private drawing rooms and corridors of power, places normally off 
limits to the conventional historian. An example is Bruni’s account of how his 
erstwhile patron, the infamous pope of the Pisan obedience, John XXIII, fell 
from his high station through an impulsive decision that went directly against 
the grain of his own carefully laid plans. 56 Here again, however, Bruni’s treat- 
ment appears to be motivated by a degree of self-interest. True, he wants to show 
us how this pope came to make the most important mistake of his career, a 
question that must have intrigued contemporaries. Bruni claims to have inside 
knowledge of the matter. He describes how much John trusted him, sharing 
with him and him alone his most secret thoughts. 57 It is thanks to such prox- 
imity that Bruni is in a position to reveal how the drama unfolded behind the 
scenes. Bruni indeed is the only official present at the critical moment when 
John suddenly and inexplicably changes his mind and initiates a policy rever- 
sal for which there seems to be no rational explanation. 58 Yet the whole scene 
as related in the De temporibus also tends very effectively to underscore Bruni’s 
status as a close collaborator and confidant of popes, a feature that will condi- 
tion subsequent biographers like Manetti. 59 

An even more potent example of how Bruni can mobilize autopsy in the 
service of his own reputation is the speech he records himself making in private 
to Pope Martin V during the latter’s prolonged stay in Florence, 1419-1420. 60 
Significantly, this is the only extended speech reported in the De temporibus. 
According to Bruni, its effect is almost magical. From bitterly blaming the 
Florentines for the antipapal nursery rhymes being incessantly chanted in the 
streets by their children, Martin suddenly — thanks to Bruni’s eloquence — 
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comes to recognize the many benefits that have accrued to him during his stay 
in the city. Soon he is using Bruni’s own words to shower thanks on his hosts, 
or so Bruni claims. Later biographers, with the exception of Manetti, proved 
to be skeptical, and probably with good reason, given that Bruni is our sole 
source for this particular anecdote. Vespasiano, for example, reports the more 
likely tradition that Bruni’s attempt to sway Pope Martin ended in utter failure 
and that the pope left Florence with anger and frustration in his heart, a fact 
that was not without severe political repercussions. 61 

Autopsy, it may justly be said, allows Bruni to present himself as one of the 
viri illustres of the period. The case of the speech to Martin V is of special inter- 
est in this regard, since Bruni appears to have wished not only to illustrate his 
own eloquence but also to show how effectively he had used it in the service 
of Florence. It is probably not fortuitous that at the time of writing Bruni was 
pursuing a career as a holder of high office in the Florentine government, a fact 
that according to Riccardo Fubini was a cause of some scandal among the citi- 
zenry, given that he also held the chancellorship. 62 Bruni probably intended 
the De temporibus at least in part as a glorification of his own political activity. 
He wanted in particular to stress his record of faithful service to his adopted 
patria. The whole final section of the work, in fact, brings us down to the pres- 
ent and chronicles Bruni’s role in contributing to the Florentine victory over 
Piccinino at Anghiari. Bruni expresses special pride in being appointed to the 
Ten of War at this critical juncture in the city’s history. In his own words, the 
peril represented by a new enemy offensive in June of 1440 “did not call for 
ordinary men but for men who were capable of bearing so great a burden and 
of governing wisely.” 63 The cumulative effect of these final pages is thus to turn 
Bruni himself into one of the heroes of his own story. 



But we need now to come back to the question of the literary form that char- 
acterizes the De temporibus. We have noted that the dominant narrative 
mode — apart from those sections where Bruni expands on the basis of his 
personal involvement — is one of brevity. To adapt Bruni’s own terms, the De 
temporibus lacks the unity of purpose, the consistency, and the attention to 
detail that would normally be required of historical narrative. Instead, its cov- 
erage is haphazard and disjointed. It does not qualify as “history” in the high- 
est sense because it presents its subject matter in a disconnected way. It fails to 
explore causal links in any depth. There are, no doubt, many good reasons 
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why Bruni chose not to write the De temporibus as full-blown historia. One of 
these relates to the rapidity of composition: historia, as Bruni tells us in the 
preface to the History of the Florentine People, is a long and laborious task re- 
quiring many years of commitment. 64 It demands the careful study of copious 
source materials, which in the case of contemporary history could only mean 
submitting to the time-consuming process of sifting through eyewitness ac- 
counts, diaries, archival records, and the like, there being no authoritative 
narrative source to turn to. This was precisely one of the things that had pre- 
sumably slowed down Bruni’s work on the History of the Florentine People , 65 
Given that Bruni’s purpose in the De temporibus was to rush ahead with an 
account of his own times, it made perfect sense to avoid the trap of historical 
narration and to strike out on a different path. But what precedents existed for 
a “non-historical,” first-person account of one’s own times? As mentioned ear- 
lier, Bruni’s younger contemporaries were already using historia (albeit vari- 
ously interpreted) as a tool with which to treat contemporary events. Bruni, 
on the other hand, in direct opposition to these trends, rejected historical nar- 
ration and decided instead to explore a new form. 

What exactly was this form, and what were its classical models? It would be 
tempting to think that Xenophon might have provided Bruni with some in- 
spiration. As we saw in the previous chapter, Bruni was among the first in the 
West to read and appreciate works like the Anabasis and the Hellenica. Both of 
these works can be seen as post-Thucydidean attempts to write contemporary 
history in the form of memoirs. 66 The Hellenica in particular offers some in- 
teresting parallels. It covers events in Greece from 411 to 362 b.c., a period of 
nearly half a century coinciding with the adult life of the author, Xenophon, 
born in 430 b.c. The Hellenica is also a highly fragmented work, where the 
salient features of the narrative often seem to reflect Xenophon’s own experi- 
ence of events. 67 Xenophon himself stresses at times that his work is not to be 
regarded as a history in the traditional sense of the word, using terms that are 
similar if not identical to those we have seen Bruni use to express the same 
concept. 68 Finally, of course, there is the fact that Bruni, in the very years dur- 
ing which we now know he wrote his De temporibus, also used the Hellenica as 
the basis for his Commentarium rerum grecarum. But there are also problems 
with seeing Xenophon as Bruni’s model. First of all, there is a distinct lack of 
evidence that would substantiate such a connection. It may be significant in 
this regard that when mentioning the ancient examples of those who have left 
a lasting record of their own times, Bruni lists Cicero, Demosthenes, and Plato, 
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but not Xenophon. 69 Furthermore, although Xenophon is a key protagonist 
in the Anabasis, and chronicles his own deeds much as Bruni was later to do in 
the De temporibus, he invariably writes of himself in the third person. Bruni, on 
the other hand, uses the first person, in a move that marks a strong break with 
classical canons of propriety, at least in the field of history. 

Bruni’s use of the first-person narrative, coupled with his reference at the 
beginning of the De temporibus to Plato’s letters, might well be taken to indi- 
cate some degree of Platonic influence. Bruni had of course translated Plato’s 
correspondence, which he regarded as for the most part genuine, in 1427. 70 
And he had written a preface to his translation, addressed to Cosimo de’ Medici, 
in which he emphasized how these letters conveyed, as he put it, “living and 
breathing exemplars” of the Platonic teachings, rather than merely dry-as-dust 
doctrine. 71 The connection with the project later announced at the outset of 
the De temporibus is clear enough, for there Bruni uses identical words to stress 
how Plato’s correspondence might also be read as a “still living and breathing 
image of those times.” 72 Plato, in other words, is in Bruni’s eyes a prime ex- 
ample of a writer who took care to preserve for future generations a record of 
the world in which he had lived. And even if Plato’s letters cannot in any sense 
be described as constituting a full-blown history of his times, they do purport 
to document his personal involvement in politics, while also acting as a sort of 
public defense of his conduct in the affairs of Sicily. Aspects such as these 
could hardly have failed to register with a reader/translator of Bruni’s caliber, 
as he embarked upon the task he had set himself in the De temporibus. 

As so often was the case, then, newly rediscovered classical Greek authors 
provided Bruni with various alternatives, if not exactly with a specific model 
for what he wanted to do. An even more immediate source of inspiration for 
the format of the De temporibus can perhaps be sought closer to home. Let us 
consider for a moment those passages where Bruni explains the fundamentals 
of the approach he has decided to adopt. The first occurs towards the end of 
the De temporibus. After briefly mentioning the successful campaigns fought 
by Francesco Sforza against the Milanese armies in 1439, Bruni alludes to fur- 
ther events he does not intend to describe: “Many notable deeds then fol- 
lowed, including engagements around Lake Garda and the recovery of Verona, 
but it is not our purpose to relate these matters in detail, since we are only 
listing things summarily, rather than writing a history” (“Secuta deinde multa 
ac praeclara et circa Benacum Lacum et circa Veronae recuperationem, quae 
particulariter referre contra propositum esset nostrum, cum summam tantum 
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rerum notemus, non historiam describamus”). 73 A second example comes not 
long after this one. Bruni is relating the incursions of Piccinino in Tuscany in 
the summer of 1440, events that formed the immediate backdrop to the Floren- 
tine victory at Anghiari on 3 July. Suddenly, however, he stops, to remind us 
that the De temporibus will not be offering a detailed account of what trans- 
pired: “I will not chronicle every single action, for this, as I have often said 
already, would be the task of a regular history” (“Non prosequar singulos ac- 
tus, nam id quidem, ut saepius iam diximus, historiae foret”). 74 

In both of these instances, Bruni defines the narrative procedure adopted in 
the De temporibus as the opposite of what one would expect of a historia. 
Where historia patiently works its way through each and every important de- 
tail, the De temporibus offers only a summary of events. The distinction between 
writing a detailed history ( historiam describere) and offering a mere summary 
(summam rerum notare) is one we have heard Bruni make before. Here again 
is what he wrote to Giovanni Tortelli in a famous letter of 1422-1424, where 
he explained the differences between writing history and writing what he 
called commentarii: 

Commentarii are nevertheless quite different from historia. The latter is 
more ample and thorough, the former more contracted and less detailed. 
Even Livy, in relating the deeds of Romulus, of Hostilius, and ofTarquin, 
the early Roman kings, does not proceed year by year, but gives a summary. 
Polybius does the same, and he indeed is the approved author whose au- 
thority we have followed. 

(Commentaria tamen ab historia multum different. 111 a enim amplior ac 
diligentior est: haec contractiora, ac minus explicata. Livius quoque in Ro- 
muli, et in Hostilii, et Tarquinii Regum Romanorum gestis referendis non 
annos prosequitur, sed rerum summam. Idem Polybius facit, et ipse quidem 
probatus auctor, cuius auctoritatem secuti sumus.) 75 

With these words Bruni was attempting to clarify for his contemporaries 
the narrative procedure he had adopted in his recently published Commentarii 
de primo bello punico. One cannot help, however, but be struck by the simi- 
larities with the language used nearly two decades later to characterize the style 
of the De temporibus suis. Here too the crux of the matter lies in the opposition 
of the new form vis-a-vis the standards set by historia. And in both cases Bruni 
uses, as we have just seen, exactly the same terms to describe the alternative to 
history: summa rerum. It would seem, then, that in the De temporibus Bruni 
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was applying to the events of his own time something like the commentary 
form he had earlier developed to deal with the first Punic War. Only the word 
commentarius itself is missing, both from the title of the De temporibus and 
from Bruni’s discussion of the latter work’s formal properties. 76 Was this an over- 
sight? It will be recalled that Bruni originally developed the concept of com- 
mentary writing as a way of dealing with the paucity of information provided 
by Polybius on the first Punic War. Bruni essentially lacked confidence with 
respect to whether the material available on the first Punic War was sufficiently 
copious to support a full-scale historia. It would of course be nonsense to argue 
that, when he came to write the De temporibus, Bruni faced a similar dearth of 
material on contemporary Italian affairs. Rather, the opposite was the case, as 
he himself recognized. 77 Yet this does not mean that there were not problems 
with the quality of the information relating to contemporary events. Part of the 
problem may well have been, as indicated earlier, the very abundance of mate- 
rial, coupled with the absence of any single, dominant narrative source. The 
elaboration of historia in the fullest sense involved in fact the amplification of a 
previous narrative or narratives, in such a way as to attain coherence and unity 
of purpose. Without such a guide or blueprint, the writer would be unable to 
achieve the completeness and exemplarity required of true history. It is entirely 
possible that Bruni — faced by dilemmas of this kind, and eager to make rapid 
progress — fell back upon his previously devised category of commentary writ- 
ing as a solution for the treatment of strictly contemporary affairs. 

Even this consideration, however, does not exhaust the range of issues in 
play. For what are we to make of Bruni’s sudden shift in the De temporibus 
from the history of Florence to the history of Italy? Was this simply a reaction 
to his critics? Or did it portend something deeper, such as a realization that the 
Florentine paradigm was an inadequate tool for telling the story of the present 
age? Did it perhaps signify — as Riccardo Fubini has suggested — a loss of faith 
on Bruni’s part in the pugnacious, confrontational foreign policy followed by 
Florence up to that time? 78 On this reading, Bruni’s opening of a new register 
in the De temporibus might be seen as linked to broader changes, such as those 
being introduced by the Medici regime, intent as it was on pursuing a more 
collaborative approach to Italian politics. 79 The De temporibus in this case 
would be closely related to Bruni’s two other historical works of the period 
1439-1441 — the Commentarium rerum grecarum of 1439 and the De bello italico 
adversus Gothos of 1441 — both of which stress the dangers of disunity and the 
benefits of cooperation. Indeed, the De bello italico — to be examined in detail 
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in the next chapter — opens with thematic statements that express a new empha- 
sis on Italy (rather than Florence) as the touchstone of Brunis historiography . 80 



Whatever the contingencies underlying Brunis reorientation, the developments 
exemplified in the De temporibus are significant on a number of levels. Implic- 
itly at least, the work marks yet another important innovation in historical writ- 
ing. By adopting a different set of narrative techniques in the De temporibus, 
Bruni drove a wedge between the methods to be used in the treatment of his- 
tory proper and those to be used in the treatment of events that still lay, so to 
speak, beyond the reach of history. The past became the realm potentially asso- 
ciated with true history as conceived and executed in the History of the Florentine 
People. The association was particularly cogent in the case of a well-documented 
and thus accessible past, such as that of Florence in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. But there was also an as yet undetermined point — in this case 
corresponding roughly to the lifetime of the historian-protagonist — where the 
past necessarily gave way to the present. As a consequence of being as yet ill 
defined, in fieri, and unfinished, the present was almost by definition not sus- 
ceptible to being processed as history. It lacked too many of the prerequisites, 
such as for example appropriate codification in an approved set of written 
sources. Unable to be packaged for the benefit of present readers, the present 
could only be imperfectly recorded for those who were to come after. Such was 
the function that Bruni assigned to his De temporibus suis, thereby establishing 
for the first time a still largely respected distinction between memoirs and 
history. 




13 



Writing from Procopius 



Leonardo Bruni’s De bello italico adversus Gothos gesto libri IV (1441) has not 
attracted a great deal of scholarly attention, and it is easy to guess why. 1 Heavily 
based on the four books De bello gothico written in Greek by Procopius of 
Caesarea in the sixth century a.d., Bruni’s work can hardly be said to qualify 
as a leading example of humanist historical scholarship. More often, in fact, it 
has been singled out as a brazen attempt at high-handed literary theft; one of 
the classic, textbook cases of blatant plagiarism. 2 As such, De bello italico has 
been a sort of floating mine on the wide sea of Bruni scholarship: a lurking 
threat to those who, following Emilio Santini, have built Bruni’s reputation as 
a historian on the basis of his ability as a practitioner of critical methodology. 
Few have been willing to face up to the challenging question posed by the De 
bello italico: how could Leonardo Bruni, supposedly the father of historical 
criticism, stoop so low as to try to pass off another’s work as his own? Instead, 
most have opted to resolve the matter quietly, by classifying the De bello italico 
as a translation, or perhaps adaptation, of the original. 3 

This now widely accepted view, however, has a distinct disadvantage: it flies 
in the face of Bruni’s own clarifications. In every statement we know of con- 
cerning the De bello italico, Bruni clearly and unequivocally claimed it as a 
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work of his own authorship, often explicitly rejecting any incipient move to 
define it as a translation. Given Bruni’s status as an authority in the field of 
translation, as well as in literary theory, it is difficult to pass over his views 
lightly. If he regarded the De bello italico as a history (historia) rather than as a 
translation (translatio), then there must have been good reasons. Our initial 
task in what follows is to take Bruni at his word and to ask on what grounds 
he could present the De bello italico as a work of his own making. 



A convenient starting point will be to analyze Bruni’s statements. We first hear 
of the De bello italico in Bruni’s letter of 31 August 1441 to Ciriaco d’Ancona. 4 
The purpose of this letter appears to be twofold: to announce the new work to 
the literary world, but also — in a manner customary to Bruni — to clue readers 
in as to where the work is supposed to fit within his literary corpus. From the 
present point of view, the key words addressed to Ciriaco are the following: 

I recently composed four books on the Italian war that Belisarius and 
Narses — generals appointed by Justinian — fought against the Goths. In 
studying that war I found much that was worthy of note in relation to your 
homeland Ancona, and having found it 1 gladly wrote it into my account . . . 
This is, however, not a translation but a work composed by myself, in the 
same way that Livy drew upon Valerius Antias, or Polybius, and then ar- 
ranged the material according to his own judgment. 

(Scripsi noviter libros quattuor de bello italico, quod Belisarius et Narses 
Justiniani duces adversum Gothos gessere. In eo bello multa ac praeclara de 
patria tua anconitana reperi, ac reperta libens perscripsi . . . Est autem haec 
non translatio, sed opus a me compositum, quemadmodum Livius a Valerio 
Antiate, vel a Polybio Megalopolitano sumpsit, et arbitratu suo disposuit.) 5 

There is much to comment upon here. In the first place, the De bello italico 
is at this stage already complete, even though its publication was to be deferred 
until December. 6 The main point, however, is that Bruni shows himself keen 
from the very beginning to claim the De bello italico as a work of his own au- 
thorship. He anticipates the most likely misreading of his intentions, namely 
the classification of the work as a translation. On this point Bruni is categori- 
cal (“Est autem haec non translatio, sed opus a me compositum”). The juxta- 
position is significant with regard to an issue that we explored in Chapter 1: 
Bruni clearly saw translation and history writing as closely related if distinct 
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activities . 7 Here, as elsewhere, his intention is to set the record straight prior 
to publication. The De bello italico is to be classified as a history authored by 
Bruni. The purpose of the remarks to Ciriaco is to prevent any further discus- 
sion amongst literati on this matter. 

The letter also offers a glimpse of the grounds on which Bruni staked his 
claims to authorship: he was quite simply following Livian precedent. Livy had 
drawn his informadon from previous accounts of Roman history (e.g., those 
of Valerius Antias or Polybius), reweaving it according to his own purposes. 
Bruni saw himself as working along the same lines. 

How valid is Bruni s claim? It is certainly quite true that Roman historians 
in general, and Livy in particular, tended to write according to what one stu- 
dent has called the “scissors and paste” method . 8 The approved practice was to 
stick fairly close to earlier accounts. These had the perceived advantage of be- 
ing nearer to the events being related. Within a historiographical epistemology 
ruled by the concept of autopsy, truth was not something that emerged from 
the rigorous application of deep source criticism; it depended primarily on 
proximity to the events themselves. This was best guaranteed by fidelity to the 
earliest accounts. One might of course upgrade their style and language. Where 
more than one earlier account existed they had to be collated. But on the 
whole, fidelity to historical truth implied fidelity to the earlier texts. Historical 
writing was actually a form of rewriting from a previous tradition. 

Bruni’s appeal to Livian precedent appears to set him firmly within the scis- 
sors and paste school. But there is one point on which he breaks with conven- 
tion: he fails to cite his source by name, either in the letter to Ciriaco or in the 
body of the De bello italico itself . 9 In the preface to the work Bruni mentions 
only that he has taken his information “ex Graecorum commentariis ,” 10 a state- 
ment notable for its ambiguity. The plural commentarii could be read in two 
distinctly different ways: it could indicate either a single source or multiple 
sources, depending on the sense to be given the word. As a writer of commen- 
tarii himself, Bruni was certainly aware of this ambiguity . 11 His use of the 
genitive plural “Graecorum” may also have been calculated to make his claim to 
authorship look more credible: as the reference to Livy in the letter to Ciriaco 
shows, a history based on several sources was the respectable practice. By bas- 
ing his De bello italico on a single source, by not naming it, and by in addition 
creating the misleading impression that the sources were several (“ex Graecorum 
commentariis”), Bruni was violating an unwritten code. 
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There are signs that he was aware he was skating on thin ice. The most tell- 
ing is his letter of 1442 to Giovanni Tortelli, discussed earlier in Chapter 1. The 
letter contains a passage that deserves once again to be quoted in full. It sounds 
a defensive note, possibly in response to an undercurrent of criticism. In any 
case, it shows Bruni was not comfortable with the reaction to his newly pub- 
lished work. He feels obliged to take the unusual step of reiterating and am- 
plifying his earlier statement regarding the De bello italico. Here again, then, is 
what he writes: 

As for your enquiry regarding my history, you should know that after your 
departure I wrote four books De bello italico adversus Gothos. I wrote these 
books in fact not as a translator, but as parent and author, in the same way 
as, if I were to write about the present war, my information about affairs 
would come from oral testimony, but the order, arrangement, and words 
would be my own, and would be conceived and put into place according to 
my own judgment; in the very same way then, in drawing upon my source 
here for information about affairs, 1 have steered clear of following him in 
all other matters, treating him like a source who has but one thing to offer: 
that he was present during the war; everything else of his is to be rejected. 

(De historia vero quod petis, scias me post discessum tuum IV libros De 
bello italico adversus Gothos scripsisse. Scripsi vero illos non ut interpres sed 
ut genitor, et auctor; quemadmodum enim, si de praesenti bello scriberem, 
noticia quidem rerum gestarum ex auditu foret, ordo vero et dispositio et 
verba mea essent, ac meo arbitratu excogitata et posita; eodem item modo 
ipse noticiam tantum rerum gestarum de illo sumens, in ceteris omnibus ab 
eo recessi, utpote qui hoc unum habeat boni, quod bello interfuit. Cetera 
illius sunt spernenda.) 12 

Clearly this statement is consistent with the earlier one to Ciriaco: Bruni 
claims to have written the De bello italico not as translator but as author. 13 As 
to what constitutes the difference, however, there are some further clarifica- 
tions. The historian, whether he writes about the remote past or events closer 
in time, must work from eyewitness accounts, be they oral or written. What 
makes the historian an auctor is the exercise of judgment (arbitratus) in assem- 
bling, ordering, and writing up the final account in his own words. The con- 
cept of the historical work as essentially the result of a rhetorical process of 
rewriting explains how Bruni could continue to lay claim to the authorship of 
the De bello italico. His were the stages of ordo, dispositio, and elocutio whose 
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application had transformed mere raw material (. noticia ) into a full-fledged 
literary work worthy of the name historia. 

Another feature of the letter to Tortelli must also draw our attention: Bruni’s 
implicit admission (“de illo sumens”) that his source was a single one, though 
still unnamed. We do not, unfortunately, possess Tortelli’s letter, to which Bruni’s 
was a response. But there is reason to believe that Tortelli was aware that 
Bruni’s source was Procopius. At least one member of the papal curia had ac- 
cess to a manuscript of Procopius containing the four books De bello gothico. 
This was Biondo Flavio, who by the early 1440s was already at work on his own 
account of the Gothic Wars, to be based primarily (though not exclusively) on 
Procopius. 14 Biondo was thus in a position to judge the value of Bruni’s work 
when it appeared in late 1441. With the help of a translator he checked Bruni 
against the original. 15 It was not long before he began to trumpet the news 
around Italy: Bruni’s new literary sensation, the much-vaunted De bello italico, 
was nothing more than pure, unadulterated Procopius. The word may well 
have reached a humanist like Tortelli with close ties to the curia. What is cer- 
tain is that in June of 1443 Biondo went fully public. As a gift to the newly 
installed King of Naples, Alfonso of Aragon, he sent Books I— VIII of the first 
of his Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades. 16 Books IV- VII pre- 
sented Biondo’s own account of the Gothic Wars. Book IV, in particular, 
opened with a scathing attack on Bruni, whose De bello italico, according to 
Biondo, contained nothing from beginning to end but Procopius. 17 

The news was now well and truly out. It is in this context that one 
must consider the recently discovered letter of Bruni to Francesco Barbaro, 
23 August 1443. 18 Barbaro had read and appreciated the De bello italico and 
had written to Bruni telling him so. He was also aware, however, of Procopius 
being the source, and this knowledge finally forced Bruni into making some- 
thing akin to a proper act of recognition. Bruni thus writes to Barbaro as fol- 
lows: 

The Greek writer Procopius of Caesarea wrote a history of these events, as 
you know, but he is incredibly clumsy and inarticulate, as is especially evi- 
dent in his speeches, although he purports to imitate Thucydides. But so far 
is he from the loftiness of his model as Thersites is distant from the beauty 
and virtue of Achilles. His sole value is his status as an eyewitness, which 
means his version of events is trustworthy. From this writer I have drawn 
not as a translator, but in such a way as to transform his account according 
to my own design, telling the story in my own words, not in his. 
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(Scripsit enim hanc historiam, ut te non ignorare puto, Procopius 
Caesariensis grecus scriptor, sed admodum ineptus et eloquentie hostis ut 
apparet maxime in contionibus suis, quamquam Thucydidem imitari vult. 

Sed tantum abest ab illius maiestate quantum Thersites forma atque virtute 
distat ab Achille. Solum id habet boni quod bello interfuit et ob id vera 
refert. Ab hoc ego scriptore sumpsi non ut interpres, sed ita ut notitiam re- 
rum ab illo susceptam meo arbitratu disponerem meisque verbis non illius 
referrem.) 19 

At last, then, but only under duress, Bruni admitted that his single source, 
the commentarii of the Greeks, was in fact Procopius. But this admission did 
not change one iota Bruni’s position regarding the status of his own work. 
Once again he repeats all of the key points mentioned in the earlier letters to 
Ciriaco and to Giovanni Tortelli. These points may now be synthesized as fol- 
lows: (i) the De bello italico is no translation, but a historical work authored by 
Bruni; (2) it little matters that Procopius has been identified as the author of 
the commentarii on which Bruni’s work is based; the work of Procopius cannot 
be classified as a history in the true sense of the word; it is but a collection of 
raw materials thrown together by an eyewitness; and (3) Bruni’s claim to au- 
thorship is secure because he has exercised judgment and discretion in order- 
ing and remolding these materials into a proper history. 

Bruni thus names Procopius, but only in order to explain why he does not 
deserve to be named. With this statement, Bruni’s case must rest. His death six 
months later in March of 1444 meant that subsequent controversy over the De 
bello italico would take place without the benefit of his participation. 



Bruni’s letter to Barbaro makes one thing clear: that his case for authorship 
of the De bello italico depended heavily on his condemnation of Procopius 
as historian. This condemnation was not destined to last. An early sign that 
Procopius would prevail in the end is the allusion to the De bello italico con- 
tained in Poggio Bracciolini’s funeral oration in honor of Bruni (1444), where 
he states that Bruni wrote “a History of the Goths in four books, based on 
Procopius” (“Ex Procopio Historiam Gothorum quatuor libris complexus 
est”). 20 It is significant that Poggio not only cites Procopius but that he also uses 
the Procopian title (De bello gothico) rather than Bruni’s. The allusion may be 
compared to similar listings by Manetti and Vespasiano, neither of whom men- 
tions Procopius when referring to Bruni’s De bello italico . 21 
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Poggio apparently shared the curial opinion on the matter, which had 
been shaped by Biondo. This was that Bruni’s work was but an adaptation of 
Procopius. Not surprisingly, interest in Procopius grew apace. Under Nicholas V 
there were efforts to commission a translation into Latin. These efforts were 
co-ordinated by none other than the chief librarian of the Vatican, Giovanni 
Tortelli, whose interest in the Gothic Wars has already been documented. 
Tortelli’s correspondence shows that he orchestrated the popes drive to pro- 
mote the translation into Latin of the Greek classics. Lianoro de’ Lianori (1425— 
1478) was encouraged to try his hand at Procopius, and a report was received 
that he had begun work but was ultimately too unsatisfied with the result to 
forward a sample of the translation to the pope. 22 

In the end, no translation of Procopius appeared during the pontificate of 
Nicholas V. Meanwhile, the field of the Gothic Wars remained largely identi- 
fied with Bruni’s De bello italico. The success of the work is evident in the large 
number of manuscripts, but also in the two editions of 1470 and 1471. In addi- 
tion, the De bello italico was translated into the vernacular by Sienese Lodovico 
Petroni in 1456, and dedicated to Galeazzo Maria Sforza. 23 The abundant manu- 
script tradition of this translation suggests further wide circulation of Bruni’s 
work in its vulgar dress. 

Neither the Latin editions nor the translation make any mention of 
Procopius. The De bello italico is attributed to Bruni, although in his dedica- 
tory letter to Galeazzo Maria Sforza Petroni does state that the history of the 
Gothic Wars “was first written in Greek, and then in our own time rendered 
into Latin by that most excellent historian Leonardo Bruni, a most accomplished 
and worthy writer” (“Fu prima scritta in lingua Greca, e alia nostra etade 
ridotta in lingua latina dallo excellentissimo historiografo Misere Leonardo 
Aretino, huomo nello scrivere molto exercitato e degno”). 24 Such a statement 
reveals the ambiguity of the status enjoyed by the De bello italico in the de- 
cades following Bruni’s death: on the one hand, the work could be regarded as 
a mere translation or at best adaptation of Procopius (Biondo, Poggio); on the 
other hand, it could be regarded as Bruni had wished, that is, as a work of his 
own. This latter view certainly prevailed in the editions of 1470 and 1471, con- 
tinuing the manuscript tradition which — following the author’s intention — 
ascribed the work securely to Bruni. Finally, there was a third alternative, which 
characterized the vernacular tradition of the text inaugurated by Petroni: this 
was to accept the work both as a translation/adaptation and as an original work, 
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a feat possible perhaps only within the context of a culture temporarily subject 
to a lesser degree of learned surveillance. 

During the 1450s, 1460s, and 1470s, the De bello italico came to be regarded 
by and large as a work of Bruni’s authorship. It was also clear, however, that 
Biondo’s discovery regarding the true origins of the work was not entirely 
forgotten. The prestige of Bruni’s work hung by a thread: it was destined to 
last only so long as Procopius continued to remain inaccessible to the Latin 
reading public. The latter situation began to change in the 1480s, thanks to the 
efforts of a Roman Hellenist, Cristoforo Persona. 25 Persona was of an illustri- 
ous family. He became prior of the monastery of Santa Balbina on the Aven- 
tine Hill in 1456. How he acquired his exceptional knowledge of Greek is not 
entirely clear, but what is certain is that by the late 1460s and 1470s Persona 
had begun to earn a reputation as a translator of the early Greek Church fathers. 
His translations of Libanius, Chrysostom, and the commentaries on the letters 
of Saint Paul were praised by none other than Theodore Gaza in a well-known 
letter. 26 Gaza presented Persona as one of the most proficient practitioners in 
the fairly narrow field of Greek translators. He exhorted him to continue his 
work, recommending Persona try his hand at Origen’s Contra Celsum. As Gaza 
makes clear, plans for the translation of this work of early Christian apologetics 
went back to the time of Pope Nicholas V. Indeed, Gaza’s encouragement of 
Persona shows how the impetus of earlier years continued to animate and di- 
rect the drive for more translations from the Greek. 27 

Persona’s version of the Contra Celsum was published with a dedication to 
Sixtus IV in 1481. In that same year, and most probably between June and 
October, 28 Persona executed a translation into Latin of the Histories of Agathias. 
Why Persona should have shifted his interests as a translator from the early 
Greek fathers to the field of history has never been explained. Nor has it been 
clarified why — if the wars of Emperor Justinian were to become his new theme — 
he chose to begin with Agathias, the continuer of Procopius, rather than with 
Procopius himself. 29 

With regard to the first question, there is no clear answer. With regard to 
the second, some light can be shed, I believe, by focusing on the manuscript 
tradition. At some point after completing his translation, Persona took the un- 
usual step of having prepared no less than six finely illuminated manuscripts. 30 
These were sent, with separate dedications, to Pope Sixtus IV, to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, to Mathias Corvinus, to Beatrice d’Aragona, to Ferdinando d’Aragona, 
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and (possibly) to Lodovico il Moro. The letters to Lorenzo de’ Medici and to 
Sixtus IV help explain both the reasons for this procedure and the whys of the 
initial choice of Agathias over Procopius. The letter to Lorenzo, after the to- 
be-expected laudatory passages, ends with the promise that yet greater things 
will be forthcoming should Lorenzo show his appreciation: “I have had no hesi- 
tation in dedicating to you this recent translation of mine; I expect to dedicate 
another one to you very soon, assuming the present gift meets with your ap- 
proval” (“Nil prorsus invitus id tibi opus quod nuper latinum feci dicandum 
duxi: dicaturus non longe post alterum si grato id exceperis animo”). 31 The let- 
ter to Sixtus concludes with a similar declaration of intent: “But I hope, most 
Holy Father, that you will accept this little book at present, for soon you will 
receive from me a volume of far greater weight and substance” (“Sed libellum 
hunc, Beatissime Pater, sic velim in praesenti accipias, ut non longo post tem- 
pore aliud ex me habiturus volumen, et magnitudine et materia ipsa hoc longe 
praestantius”). 32 

The allusion to a greater work to come, and soon after, could only mean the 
De bello gothico of Procopius, which indeed we know Persona translated into 
Latin in the period between 25 October 1481 and 6 September 1483. 33 It therefore 
seems clear that the Agathias translation was meant as a sample. Its lesser vol- 
ume meant it could be produced fairly quickly, then circulated in a fine copy to 
a sprinkling of the most eminent rulers of the day, each one known for his or 
her patronage of literature and the arts. Should any of these show sufficient 
interest, Persona was ready with an even larger and more important work — 
Procopius — which he was willing to dedicate exclusively to a munificent patron. 

Our hypothesis of the Agathias as a lure, or sample, explains both the mul- 
tiple dedication copies and the inverted order of translation: Agathias first, 
Procopius second. We know from Gaza’s letter that Persona had been disap- 
pointed by a lack of patronage for his earlier work. 34 He was clearly interested 
in drumming up the prospect of a reward, monetary or otherwise, for his Pro- 
copian labors. But the evidence also suggests that such support was not forth- 
coming. Against the six richly illuminated manuscript copies of the Agathias, 
there is — as far as I am aware — no extant manuscript copy of Persona’s transla- 
tion of Procopius. Nor is there any evidence that the work was actually published 
upon completion. Persona’s career came to a glorious end with his appointment 
as librarian of the Vatican in late 1484. But one year later he fell victim to the 
plague and died. His translation of Procopius languished in relative obscurity 
until it was rediscovered and printed over twenty years later in 1506. 35 
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The edition of 1506 has no preface or dedicatory letter by Persona, a fact 
that tends to confirm our hypothesis that the translator himself never pub- 
lished his finished work. It is of interest, however, that the edition of 1506 does 
contain a dedicatory letter by the publisher, or rather by the man behind the 
publication of Persona’s translation of Procopius. This man was the well-known 
humanist and book dealer Giacomo Mazzocchi. 36 Mazzocchi’s letter is impor- 
tant for several reasons. First of all, it overturns the earlier negative judgment 
on Procopius by Bruni. Mazzocchi, in fact, calls Procopius “gravis in primis 
auctor,” using the very word “author” that Bruni had tried so vehemently to 
deny to his predecessor. For the rest, Mazzocchi’s delineation of the value of 
Procopius matches Bruni’s: the De bello gothico is presented as containing the 
sort of gospel truth associated with the eyewitness account. 37 Yet another reason 
why Mazzocchi’s letter should be noted is that it provides a rationale for the 
publication, in June 1506, of a Latinized De bello gothico. It is well known that 
at this time Pope Julius II was engaged in reestablishing papal control over cen- 
tral Italy. His aim was to reduce the extent of foreign domination exercised by 
the French in Lombardy and the Spanish in the Southern Kingdom. Mazzocchi’s 
letter touches on the “barbarian” occupation of Italy as it existed in 1506, com- 
paring it to what Procopius describes in the sixth century a.d. The Gothic Wars 
are thus made directly relevant to contemporary readers in 1506, living as they 
do in another age of “barbarian invasions.” 38 

Mazzocchi’s substantially positive view of Procopius was corroborated three 
years later by an even more authoritative voice: that of Raffaele Maffei ofVolterra, 
called Volaterranus. In 1509 Maffei published his own translation of the first 
four books of Procopius, the De bello persico and the De bello vandalico , 39 From 
this point on the whole of the wars of Procopius was available in printed Latin 
editions. Yet strangely enough, in the somewhat anarchic world of early sixteenth- 
century publishing, the appearance of Procopius did not immediately put an 
end to the fortunes of Bruni’s De bello italico. On the contrary, a Basel edition 
of 1531 reprinted Bruni’s De bello italico along with Procopius, the latter in the 
translations of Persona and Maffei. 40 Meanwhile, Bruni’s work found new life in 
the frequent volgare editions of Petroni’s translations, starting with the Giuntina 
of 1526. 

It was all too much for a work that — as Biondo had immediately recognized — 
was so largely dependent on Procopius. The man who would put a stop to the 
business was indeed waiting in the wings, ready to strike. In 1546 Paolo Giovio 
published the first edition of his Elogia clarorum virorum. Leonardo Bruni was 
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of course among the famous men of letters listed, but his entry was vitiated by 
the inclusion of a scathing piece of gossip concerning the De bello italico. Ac- 
cording to Giovio, Bruni had been denounced as a thief after his death “be- 
cause he had published the Gothic history of Procopius without mentioning 
the real author’s name; the accusation stemmed from Cristoforo Persona who, 
having come upon another copy of Procopius, translated the Gothic, Persian, 
and Vandalic histories all together, making a full disclosure of the Greek au- 
thor’s name” (“quod gothicam historiam suppresso Procopii nomine publicas- 
set, accusante Christoforo Persona, qui, aliud exemplar nactus et gothicam et 
persicam simul atque vandalicam Graeci authoris titulum ingenue profitendo 
transtulerit ”). 41 

Giovio, of course, had part of his story wrong: Persona, for example, had 
translated not the whole of Procopius but the Gothic Wars only. The main 
elements of the accusation, however, were damning: Bruni had deliberately 
suppressed the name of Procopius, publishing the Gothic Wars as if it were his 
own work. Giovio contrasts this devious behavior with the good practice exem- 
plified by Persona, the translator whose honesty in giving credit to Procopius 
is impeccable. 

Giovio adds even more malicious venom to his attack on Bruni in his elo- 
gium of Cristoforo Persona. He states that the whole reason why the latter 
decided to translate Procopius was to expose Bruni as a fraud. Thus Persona 
“translated Procopius into Latin out of hostility towards Bruni who, having 
suppressed the Greek author’s name, shamelessly dedicated his Gothic history 
to Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini . . . , pretending it was a work of his own mak- 
ing developed from various sources” (“Procopium latine loquentem fecit, non 
dubia in Leonardum Aretinum conflata invidia, qui, suppresso graeci authoris 
nomine, gothicam historiam, tanquam e variis scriptoribus decerptam, pro 
sua Iuliano Caesarino Cardinali . . . nullo pudore nuncuparat ”). 42 

Once again Giovio has some of his facts wrong. Bruni never really pre- 
tended to have taken the information for the De bello italico “from various 
sources” (“e variis scriptoribus”). Bruni freely admitted in his correspondence 
to relying on a single eyewitness account. Indeed, in the letter to Barbaro he 
even named Procopius explicitly as his source, though Giovio may not have 
known this. More seriously, Giovio makes Persona the protagonist in revealing 
Bruni’s supposed dishonesty. Yet there is no evidence that Persona paid any 
attention whatsoever to Bruni’s De bello italico. He certainly never mentioned 
it. Was Giovio perhaps repeating some oral tradition? This seems dubious. More 
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than likely Giovio was confabulating, an almost congenital defect in his case. 
Giovio was definitely a man with an agenda, part of which was to demolish 
the reputations of the Quattrocento humanists whose accomplishments always 
threatened to overshadow his own. His attacks on the earlier humanist histo- 
rians are both systematic and well documented. 43 By enlisting Persona in his 
campaign against Bruni, Giovio no doubt hoped to add substance to what 
might otherwise appear to be a personal vendetta motivated by professional 
jealousy. 

Be that as it may, Giovio’s version of the story was widely accepted. Bruni’s 
De bello italico became something of a cause celebre. Editions of it became in- 
creasingly rare and eventually ceased altogether. Men of erudition felt obliged, 
when they mentioned the work, to condemn Bruni, often borrowing their 
words from Giovio’s frequently reprinted Elogia. AA Bruni’s reputation was well 
and truly damaged by the incident. 



It was not until the eighteenth century that the voice of reason emerged to 
challenge what had become a centuries-old tradition. Lorenzo Mehus reviewed 
the evidence and found Bruni not guilty. His defense struck a chord with the 
Venetian erudite Apostolo Zeno. Zeno made two important points in his article 
on Bruni in the Dissertazioni vossiane (1752). First of all, he could find no evi- 
dence to support the by now almost universally held proposition that Cristoforo 
Persona had actually translated Procopius in order to reveal Bruni’s theft. 45 
Secondly, Zeno defended Bruni by pointing out that his De bello italico was 
indeed a work of history, properly understood, because Bruni had used several 
sources and had shaped the whole according to his own purposes. 46 

Zeno’s remarks bring us back to a fundamental question: did Bruni or did 
he not use sources other than Procopius in composing the De bello italico ? 
In claiming that Bruni did use other sources, Zeno was clearly rowing against 
the swollen tide of accumulated opinion. 47 He provides no proof to support 
his assertion. One is tempted to conclude that it rests on the flimsy basis of a 
passage in the Petroni translation later cited by other authorities in Bruni’s 
defense. 48 The passage concerns the Lombards sending troops in support of 
Narses in 552. Petroni’s version records the figure of five thousand troops re- 
ported by Procopius, 49 but then adds: “Ma secondo che scrive Paolo e Sigiberto 
e Guido da Ravenna furono dodici milia.” 50 This comment, however, does not 
appear in Bruni’s original, 51 and must therefore be considered an addition by 
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the translator, probably on the basis of Biondo Flavio’s account of the same 
events. 52 

The incident reminds us once again how tricky an issue the study of sources 
can be. Any hypothesis is risky, yet the hazards must be faced if we are to pass 
judgment on the De bello italico. The question of whether or not Bruni used 
other sources may not be decisive, since (as we saw) Bruni himself made no 
claim to having gone beyond Procopius. Nevertheless, if it can be shown that 
he did, his claim to authorship would be thereby strengthened. The use of 
other sources would suggest a degree of independence. The De bello italico 
would consequently fall into the category more in keeping with the spirit of 
Brum’s earlier Commentarii de primo bello punico (1418-1422), a work — as we 
saw in Chapter 4 — largely based on Polybius, but also incorporating material 
from other authors, including Strabo, Thucydides, and Plutarch. 53 

One initial clue comes from Bruni’s letter to Francesco Barbaro, discussed 
earlier. Bruni had a practical reason for writing to Barbaro: this had to do with 
a major lacuna in his manuscript of Procopius. A whole key passage was miss- 
ing which in the original relates the last battle and death of Totila. 54 Bruni’s 
chief purpose in writing to Barbaro was to see whether his friend might not 
have access to a more complete manuscript, which would contain the missing 
passage. In other words, Bruni’s first thought involved a possible philological 
solution, and this tends to reinforce the notion of the single source. The letter 
concluded, however, with an extremely interesting suggestion from Bruni: 
that in the absence of a better manuscript of Procopius, Barbaro might yet be 
able to locate the required information aliunde, that is, presumably in a source 
other than Procopius: 

Nevertheless I did have one favor to ask of you. You see for yourself that the 
death of Totila episode is missing in my book. This is because the Greek 
notes I used had a blank at that point ... So what am I asking? 1 would like 
for you, dear Barbaro, to hunt around a bit and to see whether there might 
not be a copy of this Procopius fellow somewhere in Venice, and if so, to 
find out whether it might contain the description I need of the death of 
Totila. The passage comes just after the final passing of Narses over to Italy. 

If you find anything of this kind please send it to me; or indeed, if you can 
dig up any information at all on the matter, from whatever source [ aliunde \ , 
write to me about it, so that I can complete this portion of my history. 
(Verumtamen est quod petere abs te in animo habui. Vides enim mortem 
Totile in hoc libro deficere, quod accidit vitio greci commentarii in ea parte 
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deleti . . . Quid est ergo? Velim, mi Barbare, apud vos perquiri facias an 
volumen aliquod huius Procopii reperiatur et videas an ilia pars insit qua mors 
Totile describitur. Est autem post transitum Narsetis ultimum in Italiam. Si 
vero quicquam reperies ad me mittas oro; vel si aliunde notitiam eruere potes 
ullam, ad me perscribito, ut complere in hac parte historiam possim.) 55 



Bruni, in other words, was not in principle averse to utilizing information 
from whatever source might contain it. And indeed why should he have been? 
His De bello italico was not, as he kept repeating, a translation of Procopius. It 
involved therefore no act of fidelity with regard to a recognized text. Bruni’s 
priority was to obtain the information necessary to complete his own account, 
wherever that information might be found. He strongly, and indeed rightly, 
suspected that the information on the demise of Totila could be found only in 
Procopius. But he had no reason to close down other options. The point is 
small, but significant, in that it shows that Bruni was quite willing to look 
beyond Procopius when required. 

As it turns out, Bruni did in fact integrate information from other sources 
in the De bello italico. An early minor example concerns the first battle fought 
between Odoacre and Theodoric, 28 August 489 a.d . 56 Procopius, whose 
knowledge of Italian geography was never the best, 57 gives only the vaguest of 
indications as to where the battle took place. 58 Bruni, however, notes that it 
took place on the river Isonzo, near Aquileia: “Primumque inter eos praelium 
fuit non procul Aquileia super Sontium amnem.” 59 This piece of extra informa- 
tion could have come from various authors, including Jordanes and Cassiodorus, 
among others. 60 However, the form of Bruni’s sentence suggests that Paul the 
Deacon was the most likely source. In the Historia romana, Paul writes as follows 
of Theodoric: “ac primum iuxta Sontium flumen, qui non longe ab Aquileia 
labitur, castra componens.” 61 

Other examples of this kind could be cited, and in some cases, at least, it is 
possible to trace the sources. Not surprisingly, perhaps, these latter include 
authors such as Paul whose works Bruni had already consulted many years 
before in composing the first book of his History of the Florentine People. 62 A 
possible addition to the list of sources is Jordanes. Bruni’s account of the cap- 
ture and imprisonment of Amalasuntha by Theodatus (535 a.d.) reads as fol- 
lows: “earn cepit captamque in Vulsinii lacus insulam relegavit.” 63 Jordanes had 
written “in insulam laci Bulsinensis earn exilio relegavit.” 64 

Such utilizations, however, are not confined to minor matters. Bruni oc- 
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casionally uses other sources to introduce major reinterpretations of events 
related by Procopius. An example occurs in Bruni’s account of Totilas first 
taking of Rome late in 546 a.d . 65 Procopius gives the following version: having 
taken Rome by force, Totila decides to raze the city to the ground; he begins 
to dismantle the fortifications and is about to set fire to the buildings and turn 
Rome into a sheep pasture, when letters arrive from Belisarius arguing that 
such an act would be sheer folly and do immense damage to Totilas reputa- 
tion; Totila accordingly changes his mind and does the city no further harm; 
he does, however, empty it of its population, taking the senators with him and 
sending the remaining people into Campania. 66 

Bruni’s account of these events is quite different. It follows Procopius up to 
a point, but then provides a graphic description of Rome’s complete destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Goths. There is no intervention by Belisarius and no 
change of policy on the part of Totila. The Gothic king leaves behind him 
nothing but a smoking heap of ruins: 

And so in a fit of rage Totila tore down the walls of Rome in several places 
(the demolished portions constituted about a third of the entire circuit). He 
then set fire to the Capitol. He put the torch to everything in the Forum, 
the Subura neighborhood, and the Via Sacra. The Quirinal mount spewed 
smoke. The Aventine vomited flames. The crash of collapsing houses was 
heard all over the city. In the midst of this conflagration a panic-stricken 
mob, women and children in tow, fled their homes in such haste that they 
had not even the time to bemoan their fate . . . After wreaking such havoc 
Totila led his army out of Rome, leaving the city completely desolate and 
uninhabited. 

(Itaque insurgens mirabili crudelitate moenia Rome pluribus locis ad so- 
lum evertit. Fuit autem ilia que eversa est fere tertia pars totius ambitus 
murorum. Capitolium deinde incendit; circa Forum et Suburam et Viam 
Sacram omnia conflagravit; fumabat Quirinalis mons; Aventinus flammam 
incendii evomebat; fragor ruentium domorum ubique audiebatur. Inter 
haec incendia multitudo urbana cum coniugibus et liberis sedibus patriis 
educebatur ne deplorandi quidem miserias suas libertatem habens . . . 
Roma post haec cum toto exercitu egressus earn desolatam penitus ac vacuam 
dereliquit.) 67 

One could be excused for regarding such a passage as a piece of pure ampli- 
ficatio, a rhetorical flourish redolent of the sort of “vivid description” recom- 
mended by classical authors such as Quintilian. 68 But there is more than mere 
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amplificatio at work here, because the content of Bruni’s account is almost 
diametrically opposed to that of Procopius: according to the latter, Rome was 
spared; according to Bruni, it was completely destroyed. In fact, it is clear that 
Bruni’s amplification is based not on Procopius but on the so-called Auctarium 
Marcellini, a source he had utilized some twenty years earlier in relating his 
account of these same events contained in Book I of the History of the Floren- 
tine People f Here is what the Auctarium has to say concerning Totila’s treat- 
ment of Rome in late 546 and early 547 a.d.: 

Totila . . . tore down the walls, set fire to quite a few of the houses, and put 
the city to the sack. The Romans themselves he led away in captivity to 
Campania. After such destruction Rome lay so desolate for forty days or 
more, that neither man nor beast remained there. 

(Totila . . . muros evertit, domos aliquantas igni comburens ac omnium 
Romanorum res in praedam accepit: hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam 
captivos abduxit. post quam devastationem quadraginta aut amplius dies 
Roma ita fuit desolata, ut nemo ibi hominum nisi bestiae morarentur.) 70 

Bruni’s account in the De bello italico thus follows and embroiders the Auc- 
tarium on the events in Rome, substantially rejecting the very different version 
offered by Procopius. The question one might wish to ask, then, is this: why, 
in this particular instance, did Bruni turn his back on Procopius? Did Bruni 
have any reason to believe that the Auctarium version was more reliable? Was 
his choice dictated by a desire to stay in line with what he had written earlier 
on these events in the History of the Florentine People ? Or did he perhaps sim- 
ply feel that the image of Rome as a pile of burning ruins provided a suitably 
dramatic conclusion to Book III of the De bello italico? 

No firm conclusion can be reached regarding Bruni’s motivations. Yet his 
preference here for the Auctarium suggests that he could and did at times as- 
sert his independence from Procopius by favoring other sources. There are 
additional features of Bruni’s narrative that further demonstrate his capacity 
for independent judgment. One of these has to do with the distribution of the 
material into books. As we just mentioned, Bruni brings Book III to a close 
with the spectacular events unfolding in Rome in late 546 and early 547. Pro- 
copius had not only given a quite different account of Totila’s occupation of 
Rome, but he also marked no pause here. His narrative simply flows on past 
this point; his Book VII reaches an end only with the events of the year 550. 
By ending his own book with Totila’s destruction of Rome, Bruni was indulg- 
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ing his personal taste for the principles of dramatic, suspenseful narrative. 71 
Nor is this the only occasion where he effects a change of this kind. A similar 
redistribution of the material can be found between Books I and II (corre- 
sponding to Procopius V and VI). 72 

Yet another sign of Bruni’s independence with regard to Procopius con- 
cerns the question of numbers. Procopius is notorious for his numerical exag- 
gerations. 73 Bruni deserves credit for recognizing numbers as one of the 
fundamental weaknesses in the Procopian account and for reducing accord- 
ingly the figures given by Procopius in many cases. Procopius, for example, gives 
as three hundred thousand the number of Milanese civilians put to the sword 
by the Goths in 539 a.d.; Bruni prudently reduces that figure to thirty thou- 
sand. 74 Similarly, Procopius lists as thirty thousand the number of Goths that 
fell in the unsuccessful siege of Rome in 537 a.d.; Bruni brings this figure 
down to a more realistic three thousand. 75 

Such points may seem small, especially when placed over and against whole 
tracts of the De bello italico that are totally dependent on Procopius. Neverthe- 
less, they do show that Bruni could rework the information relayed by his 
main source, whether or not this involved having recourse to other accounts 
of the same events. Another illustration of his critical vigilance concerns causa- 
tion in history. Bruni often shows a much finer feel for the political dimension 
of causation than is evident in his source. Procopius, for example, offers the 
following explanation as to why enmity suddenly sprang up between Ildiba- 
dus (King of the Goths after the departure in captivity of Witiges in 540 a.d.) 
and his rival Uraias: the cause was a dispute between the wives of the two 
men. 76 Bruni, however, openly contests this explanation, and proposes in its 
place one of his own making, an explanation with which, by the way, at least 
one modern historian of these events agrees. 77 According to Bruni, Ildibadus 
would never have been moved to eliminate Uraias by anything as frivolous as 
a dispute between wives: 

Some sources relate that he was angry with Uraias because certain disputes 
had erupted between the Queen and Uraias’ wife. For my own part however 
I cannot believe that a man as great and as wise as Ildibadus could have been 
so foolish as to allow a dispute between wives to drive him to murder Uraias. 
Rather I think the true cause of this act was that King Ildibadus had come 
to fear Uraias’ power. For it is clear that the Goths were a people that could 
never be trusted, and that they were particularly unreliable where loyalty to 
their kings was concerned. 
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(Ob earn rem irritatum adversus Uraiam quidam putant, quod conten- 
tiones quaedam inter Uraiae uxorem ac reginam incidissent. Ego autem 11- 
dovadum magnum ac sapientem virum non adeo levem existimo fuisse ut 
contentionibus mulierum permotus esset ad Uraiam interficiendum: veram 
illam fuisse causam puto quod lldovado regi suspecta erat Uraiae potentia. 
Nam genus Gothorum valde suspitiosum fuisse constat, et suos erga reges 
non satis fidele.) 78 

Much in this passage could be subjected to deeper analysis. It is of interest, 
for example, that Bruni bases his alternative explanation on cultural proclivi- 
ties he claims were peculiar to the Goths (“Nam genus Gothorum valde suspi- 
tiosum”). But to stick to our main point, what is perhaps most striking is 
Bruni’s clear and unambiguous adoption of a perspective that is radically dif- 
ferent from that of Procopius. Bruni repudiates outright the validity of the 
petty, private feud as a device for explaining what happened. He challenges 
Procopius directly (“quidam putant”) and opts instead for his own personal 
hypothesis (“Ego autem . . . puto”). And his own hypothesis reflects his pro- 
found understanding of the nature of political struggle: Ildibadus and Uraias 
are natural enemies inasmuch as they are locked into a dual for supremacy. 
The power (“potentia”) of the one could only constitute a challenge to the 
authority of the other, especially given the particular cultural context of mis- 
trust. It was this deeper suspicion that led Ildibadus to take swift and decisive 
action against a potential rival. 

It should be noted as well that Bruni’s account of this incident contains 
no hint of moral condemnation. His detachment from such categories of 
judgment is absolute. His narrative is couched in the clinical language of 
the political analyst whose sole objective is the determination of cause and 
effect. One could indeed cite many further examples of this tendency of 
Bruni’s to isolate political phenomena from moral, religious, or legal encum- 
brances. When Procopius sums up the achievements of Theodoric, for ex- 
ample, his emphasis falls on that ruler’s embodiment of the principles of 
justice. Bruni instead lists the territorial gains made by the Goths under that 
king’s reign: 

Theodoric ruled in Italy for thirty-seven years. Yet he did not remain idle or 
lazy during this long period, for he added the whole of Sicily with its adja- 
cent islands to his kingdom, and he also brought Dalmatia under his sway. 
Indeed he even crossed the Alps and the Rhone at this time, leading a large 
army into furthest Gaul against the Franks. 
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(Septem et triginta annis Theodoricus in Italia regnavit. Nec tamen interea 
segnis ociosusque permansit. Nam et Siciliam totam cum adiacentibus in- 
sulis regno adiunxit, et Dalmatiam quoque sibi subditam fecit. Quin etiam 
per haec ipsa tempora magno cum exercitu Alpes Rhodanumque transgres- 
sus in ulteriorem Galliam contra Francos transivit.) 79 

Such an assessment reflects Bruni’s underlying sense of political realism. It 
is in the nature of states to grow at the expense of others. Effective leadership 
is about conquering new territory in order to acquire greater power, wealth, 
and prestige. The greatest sin a leader can commit is the sin of idleness. 80 
Similar touches of political realism color Bruni’s account of Totila’s behavior 
after taking Rome for the second time in 549 a.d. Procopius reports simply 
that Totila’s better treatment of the city this time around came in response to 
a warning from the Franks: if Totila destroyed Rome he could never be con- 
sidered the true king of Italy. Bruni repeats this explanation as one of three 
hypotheses, including a further one that ascribes Totila’s change of heart to 
religious motivations, and yet another that says his newfound mercy was dic- 
tated by considerations of political opportunism. 81 And while Bruni prudently 
declines in this case to choose between the three alternative explanations, the 
very act of listing them opens a significant gap between his own account and 
that of Procopius. 

This log of Bruni’s changes to Procopius could continue. But enough has 
been said to demonstrate that we need to take more seriously Bruni’s claim to 
have written his own history of the Gothic Wars. Close examination of the De 
bello italico reveals that Bruni brings other sources into play and often makes 
significant alterations in the version of events provided by Procopius. Bruni’s 
way of dealing with Procopius may in the end be less foreign to modern atti- 
tudes than we might initially have been led to think. After all, Procopius is by 
far the most reliable and detailed source we possess on the Italian wars of the 
eighteen-year period 535 to 552 a.d. The best scholarship has come to rely heav- 
ily on Procopius for the narrative, with occasional forays into other sources for 
confirmation or critical questioning of the information given in the De bello 
gothico. This procedure is perhaps not so different from that followed by Bruni, 
though of course the latter would stand convicted in a modern historian’s 
court for not citing his sources by name. 
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Bruni may ultimately be said to have rewritten Procopius from the point of 
view of a sophisticated fifteenth-century Italian intellectual. An incident both 
historians relate will illustrate what I mean. Procopius tells of a skirmish near 
the tomb of Hadrian during the siege of Rome in 537 a.d. He describes how 
Roman soldiers used statues snatched from the monument itself as ammuni- 
tion to fend off a barbarian attack. Bruni repeats this tale, but he adds a note of 
reprobation, blaming the soldiers for having committed an act of vandalism: 
“In this manner outstanding works of art — the labor of many years and the ex- 
quisite ornamentation of Hadrians tomb — were destroyed in just a few hours 
due to the boorish ignorance of these soldiers” (“Ita praeclara artificium opera 
ac multorum annorum labores ac maxima eius sepulcri ornamenta militum 
sive rusticitas sive malignitas paucis horis absumpsit”). 82 Such a comment im- 
mediately reveals the connoisseur’s respect for the arts, a shared taste among 
early fifteenth-century humanists. 

Bruni’s choice of a title for his work — De bello italico, rather than the 
Procopian De bello gothico — is also significant. It indicates a major shift in 
historical perspective vis-a-vis the Greek source. For Procopius the Gothic 
Wars were a struggle of Romans against barbarians. For Bruni they rather 
represent a lost chapter — indeed the foundation chapter — of medieval Italian 
history. Bruni makes this point very clearly in his preface, which he addresses 
to Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini. In this preface Bruni stresses that his subject 
encompasses the whole of Italy in a time of upheaval caused by the Gothic 
invasions. The subject, in other words, is not Florence, nor indeed any one 
particular city, but the entire Italian peninsula, an entity Bruni speaks of as his 
patria, with its many centers of wealth, power, art, and learning. Knowledge 
of the early history of Italy, he argues, is of vital importance. Among other 
things, it will show “that even though Italy at that time suffered the most ad- 
verse fortune, she was eventually victorious over the foreign invaders and has 
remained most powerful on land and sea down to our own time” (“etsi res 
tunc maxime adversas Italia perpessa fuit, ad extremum tamen superatrix ex- 
ternarum gentium nostram ad usque aetatem terra marique potentissima re- 
mansit”). “The value of such a work,” Bruni continues, “will be the knowledge 
of what towns there were in Italy at that time, what peoples, and what the 
general state of affairs” (“In qua operae pretium fuerit, quae tunc per Italiam 
urbes, qui populi, quae conditio rerum esset, cognoscere”). Bruni is categori- 
cal as to the need for such information: “Knowledge of all these things is good 
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and ignorance of them bad: since it is the part of a diligent man not to be 
ignorant of the origins and development of his own country, or of what hap- 
pened to it in earlier times” (“Haec enim omnia et scire pulcherrimum est 
et ignorare turpissimum: diligentis siquidem viri est patriae suae originem et 
progressum et quaecumque per superiora tempora contigerint non igno- 
rare”). 83 Italy, then, is the true subject of Brunis work, portrayed at a crucial 
turning point in its long history, for the benefit of Italians from all corners of 
the peninsula. 

This Italian outlook ultimately shapes the account in several important 
ways. One example is Brunis version of the Gothic siege and destruction of 
Milan in 539 a.d. Bruni makes of the dissension between the Roman com- 
manders Belisarius and Narses the main cause of the debacle. In so doing he 
merely sharpens the focus, using elements that were already present in Pro- 
copius. But there is a certain point where one feels all the weight of Bruni s 
italianita. This comes when he writes his own quite un-Procopian lines on the 
Milanese tragedy, concluding as follows: “Thus on account of disagreement 
between Narses and Belisarius did the most beautiful and most populous city 
of all Italy come to utter ruin” (“Ita pulcherrima ac populosissima totius Italiae 
urbs ob discordiam Narsetis et Belisarii ultimam cladem subivit”). 84 This com- 
ment does not appear in the corresponding passage of Procopius (VI. 21. 39). 
Bruni s lament over the misfortunes of Milan is his own addition. It shows 
him eschewing the narrow confines of earlier anti-Milanese polemics in favor 
of a broader, Italian scope. 

Bruni thus uses Procopius in order to develop his own highly original per- 
spective, one that configures the Gothic Wars as the foundational chapter in a 
possible history of Italy. The inspiration for such a view may have come to 
Bruni at least in part from the spirit of unity and cooperation promoted by the 
Council of Churches held in Florence in 1439. The Council ended on a note 
that pitted Italy, and the West, against the heathen armies that were threaten- 
ing to overthrow the last remnants of the Roman Empire in the East. Brunis 
writing of the De bello italico in the wake of the Council can hardly be coinci- 
dental. The work portrayed the East coming to the rescue of the West in the 
sixth century a.d. Now, implicitly at least, it was the turn of a reunified West 
to go to the rescue of the East. The dedication of the De bello italico to Cardi- 
nal Giuliano Cesarini speaks volumes in itself regarding these connections. 
Cesarini was not only a leading figure of the Council in Florence. He was also 
subsequently chosen as the papal legate to accompany a crusading army sent 
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to liberate the East. The De bello italico became something of a vademecum for 
what was to be the heroic cardinal’s last journey. 85 



Bruni’s De bello italico should in the end be seen as an important achievement. 
By establishing the Gothic Wars as the foundation stone of Italian history, 
Bruni virtually opened a new field. His work anticipated later historical re- 
search into the Medieval period, from Biondo to Muratori. Yet despite these 
considerable merits, there remains a sort of lingering stain on the De bello 
italico. This derives no doubt from Bruni’s failure to name Procopius as his 
main source. 86 My view is that it would be wrong to make too much of this 
point. One should remember that at the time Bruni was writing, in 1441, Pro- 
copius was virtually unknown in the West. Bruni appears to have been sin- 
cerely convinced that Procopius was destined to remain unknown, given his 
lack of conformity to classical standards of historical writing. In this sense, the 
case of Procopius was quite different from that of, say, Polybius, who was on 
the authority of both Livy and Cicero a recognized auctor of the classical 
canon. 87 This explains why Bruni explicitly names Polybius as his source in the 
Commentarii de primo bello punico (1418-1422). 88 

Procopius, on the other hand, did not in Bruni’s view deserve to be named. 
His anonymity was consolidated and likely to last. Bruni thus felt authorized 
to use freely what he preferred to call commentarii, the anonymous raw mate- 
rial which usually formed the primary basis of any fully elaborated historia , 89 
Bruni had no way of knowing that Procopius was destined to emerge and to 
assume a name within the configuration of late classical historians. In 1441 this 
process could hardly be seen as a foregone conclusion: it would require nearly 
a century for Procopius to make his way gradually into the limelight. His prog- 
ress was a feature of shifting tastes within the field of late fifteenth- and early 
sixteenth-century history writing, a phenomenon which deserves further study 
in its own right. 

Bruni, however, always regarded Procopius as a non-classical source that 
should not be quoted by name. His treatment of Procopius in the De bello 
italico is roughly consistent with his treatment of Giovanni, Matteo, and Filippo 
Villani in the History of the Florentine People. In the History Bruni never men- 
tions any of the Villani by name, even though a large proportion of his work 
(Books II— VII) is dependent for its material on the Villani chronicles. Perhaps 
the comparison should be taken a step further, for as Anna Maria Cabrini has 
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shown, and our own earlier chapters confirmed, Bruni’s use of sources in the 
History followed a set of principles (omissions, reworkings, additions from 
other sources, etc.) that are ultimately quite similar to those we have seen at 
work in the De bello italico ? 0 Just as in the former work, so in the latter, Bruni 
imposed upon what he regarded as a congeries of narrative material a form and 
an interpretation all his own. The De bello italico is thus perhaps best seen as 
Bruni wished it to be seen: not as a translation, not as an adaptation, but as a 
historia, taking that word as Bruni himself, not we, would define it. 




Conclusion 



Wh en Leonardo Bruni died on 9 March 1444, he left behind a body of work 
impressive in its volume and scope. Besides the numerous translations from 
Greek authors for which he was perhaps best known, Bruni had produced a 
wide variety of treatises, letters, orations, and other occasional writings. Many 
of these would continue to circulate and be read well into the sixteenth cen- 
tury and beyond. 

It was nevertheless in the field of history that Bruni arguably made his most 
lasting contribution as an original writer. As the foregoing study has shown, 
Bruni’s engagement with history writing can be traced back to the very begin- 
nings of his career in the early 1400s. Initially he was drawn to the idea of 
writing a history of modern Florence, a prospect he floated as early as 1404 in 
his Laudatio florentine urbis. But his departure from Florence in 1405, followed 
by a decade of service in the papal bureaucracy, led him to the cultivation of 
other interests more congenial to the curia. While still in Florence, during his 
years of study and apprenticeship under men like Coluccio Salutati and Manuel 
Chrysoloras, Bruni had developed a fascination with Plutarchan biography. Like 
Salutati, Bruni believed that Plutarch’s Lives should be exploited as a resource 
for furthering knowledge about ancient and particularly Roman history. He 
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had already begun to translate from Plutarch’s Lives in Florence, and once in 
the curia he redoubled his efforts. 

Bruni’s activity as a translator of Plutarch provided the platform for his 
earliest reflections on history writing, or so I have argued. Bruni in fact was 
interested in the Plutarchan Lives not only as a source of ancient lore but also 
as a potential model. Indeed, our study suggested that Bruni considered at least 
briefly whether Plutarchan biography might not be adopted as a paradigm for 
the writing of modern history. While he rejected this option in the end, the 
incident illustrates the fluidity of historiography at this particular moment in 
time: after centuries of neglect, Greek authors were reemerging in the West, 
offering not just content but new perspectives on how history might best be 
written. 

Bruni’s Plutarchan proclivities eventually led him, in 1413, to compose his 
first independent work of history, a life of Cicero (Vita Ciceronis). Brunis Cicero 
sprang directly from his dissatisfaction with the moralizing approach to the 
subject offered by Plutarch. Bruni had originally intended to translate, or rather 
to retranslate Plutarch’s Cicero, but he changed his mind when he became 
aware of the many shortcomings of the original. Bruni knew the primary sources 
(chiefly but not only Cicero’s own writings) better than Plutarch did. He 
therefore went back to these, using them to develop an alternative portrait of 
the Roman statesman and writer he admired above all others. Whereas Plutarch 
had emphasized Cicero’s moral failings as the cause of his tragic downfall, 
Bruni built up a different picture. He chose to focus instead on Cicero’s skills 
in navigating the political turmoil that had marked the end of the Roman Repub- 
lic. With his Vita Ciceronis Bruni both bade farewell to Plutarchan biography and 
announced his own “life and times” approach, one that made biography more 
akin to political history. 

Bruni’s return to Florence early in 1415 sparked a renewal of his interest in 
Florentine history. Almost immediately he set about researching and writing 
the first book of what would become his life’s work: the History of the Florentine 
People. Long seen as a brilliant piece of independent scholarship, the History 
has in recent years come to be recognized as the result of an unwritten com- 
pact between Bruni and the ruling oligarchy of the day. This is how I too have 
presented it, adding some new detail to round out the picture. The desire 
on the part of the oligarchy for an official history was in fact longstanding, as 
was the interest Bruni had shown in the project since at least the time of the 
Laudatio. It was only natural that as soon as Bruni had reestablished himself 
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in Florence he would turn to the composition of the first book of his long- 
awaited History. His efforts were rewarded almost immediately with grants of 
citizenship and fiscal immunity. Both were precious commodities: the first 
opened the way to his participation in public life; the second allowed him to 
enjoy the considerable wealth he had amassed in the curia, without having to 
pay taxes. 

Our reading of the first book of the History of the Florentine People — 
completed by Bruni in early 1416 — essentially follows the lines mapped out by 
the Italian scholar Riccardo Fubini. While Brunis famous rewriting of the 
foundation and early history of Florence is certainly to be admired as an early 
example of critical historiography, it also needs to be seen as functional to a 
particular political agenda. Brunis critical approach to the past in effect mir- 
rors the values of the post-1382 Florentine oligarchy, a new class of rulers whose 
ideology and aspirations have been so deftly described by the Berkeley histo- 
rian Gene Brucker. This group reached the apogee of its power and influence 
in the early decades of the fifteenth century, at just the time Bruni was under- 
taking to write his History. The goals of this group included territorial expan- 
sion throughout Tuscany and the establishment of the Florentine state as a great 
power with sovereign status, the latter notion expressed in the motto libertas. 
By contracting Bruni to write a new history of Florence, the oligarchy was aim- 
ing to refashion the city’s past in accordance with its own program. This explains 
not only the critical side of Brunis first book but also some of its lesser-known 
aspects. It helps us understand, for example, why Bruni, in sweeping away the 
old myths associated with the medieval commune, also introduced new ones, 
such as the Etruscan myth. The Etruscan lore was apparently meant to provide 
an independent rationale in the past for the oligarchy’s claims to Florentine 
predominance over Tuscany. 

Bruni’s next major historical project — an account of the first Punic War 
based largely on Polybius — seems at first glance far removed from the modern 
history of Florence he had so auspiciously begun in 1415. Indeed, Bruni him- 
self felt obliged to apologize to his audience for failing to proceed immediately 
to write the second book of his History of the Florentine People, and for instead 
retreating once again into the remoteness of ancient history. Yet the first Punic 
War was relevant, he argued, because it provided readers with a chapter of Ro- 
man history that was heretofore unavailable to the Latin West, due to the loss of 
Livy’s second decade. By exploiting the Greek sources, Bruni boasted, he had 
managed, if not quite to produce a full-blown historia with all the trappings, 
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to produce what he modestly dubbed commentarii, and thus to bring into the 
light of day events long since lost to view. 

Our study devoted a considerable amount of attention to Bruni’s Commen- 
tarii de primo bello punico (1418-1422), arguing that the work deserved to have 
a high profile for at least three reasons. First, it introduced a new genre of 
historical writing, the commentarii, which Bruni defined as a less extended and 
less detailed version of standard historia. Second, it illustrates the taste of the 
Florentine oligarchy — Bruni’s primary audience — for Roman history. Brucker’s 
analysis of the Consulte e pratiche, the records of the meetings where leading 
oligarchs discussed policy decisions, reveals the frequency with which Roman 
examples were cited in support of the various positions being advocated. By 
extending the range of Roman history covered by Livy, Bruni was adding to 
the store of examples that could be appealed to in the decision-making process. 
A third point is also relevant: writing the Commentarii de primo bello punico 
brought Bruni into close contact with the techniques of Polybian analytical his- 
tory. While Bruni is often presented as a Livian historian, our study suggested 
that equal consideration needed to be given to the Greek pragmatic tradition, 
stemming from Thucydides and Polybius. Bruni was the first Western historian 
since antiquity to read and study these authors. Their impact on his approach 
to history writing is discernible at several levels, but perhaps most notably in 
his meticulous reconstruction of the relationships between cause and effect. 

Of all Bruni’s historical works, the History of the Florentine People stands out 
as the keystone. Its conception and realization spanned most of Bruni’s adult 
lifetime. It is the work on which Bruni’s modern reputation rests and is likely 
to continue to rest. As a consequence, a substantial portion of the preceding 
study was devoted to its interpretation. Our approach differed from previous 
studies in a number of ways. While recognizing the importance of the rational 
and critical aspects of Bruni’s historiography, we sought to uncover the under- 
lying dynamics that had given rise to and sustained these new features. This led 
us to explore further the connections between Bruni’s historical project and 
the oligarchical class that sponsored its composition. Here again Brucker’s re- 
construction of the Consulte e pratiche proved decisive, for what his study 
showed was that alongside Roman history, Florentine history began to emerge 
as a reference point to guide the oligarchs in their deliberations. The time frame 
for this development corresponded almost exactly to the period when Bruni 
was charged with writing his History of the Florentine People. Close parallels could 
be shown to exist between the examples being cited in the Consulte and the key 
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incidents related by Bruni in the History. We thus felt authorized to argue that 
Bruni’s critical reevaluation of the material collected in the Florentine chronicles 
of Giovanni Villani was not to be seen in an abstract way, as a methodological 
advance. Rather, the new critical stance was generated in response to the require- 
ments of a restricted audience, essentially the Florentine political class, whose 
needs of the moment dictated a more rational account of the city’s past. 

While this explanation accounts for the novelty, it does not exhaust the rich- 
ness of the first six books of the History of the Florentine People, published in 
1428. The 1420s were a period when the oligarchy came under extreme pressure, 
as the war with Milan begun in 1424 yielded indifferent results. During these 
troubled times Bruni assumed the role of chief propagandist for the regime, 
rising to become chancellor at the end of 1427. The History of the Florentine 
People is also an expression of the values, aspirations, and ethos of the oligar- 
chy as it reached what Brucker calls its climeractic. Tike other of Bruni’s works 
at this time — most notably the Funeral Oration for Nanni Strozzi — the History 
preaches a doctrine of patriotic duty, citizenship, and sacrifice for the greater 
glory of the fatherland. The target audience for this message was presumably 
the oligarchy itself, including its fringe members and the wider circles of its sup- 
porters. The intention was to promote cohesiveness and strengthen resolve in 
a time of considerable duress. 

By the time Bruni published the first six books of his History in 1428, how- 
ever, there was already serious conflict within the ranks of the city’s elites. The 
poor showing in the war had damaged the prestige of the oligarchical regime. 
The heavy fiscal burden imposed to finance military expenditure had enraged 
the citizenry. It needed only the unsuccessful attempt to capture Lucca (1429- 
1430) to bring on a crisis. Exploiting public discontent with years of sterile war- 
fare and heavy taxation, the Medici seized control of the government in 1434, 
sending into permanent exile the leading oligarchs. Our study of the History 
of the Florentine People is unusual in that it takes full account of the impact of 
these events on Bruni. We argued first of all that the sweeping changes of the 
1430s slowed Bruni’s progress. After publishing the first six-book installment 
in 1428, Bruni published no further portions of his History until 1439, and 
even then he added only three additional books. What had happened? In our 
reconstruction the project for a renewed history of Florence had been closely 
identified with the oligarchy and its political programs. The change of regime 
in 1434, while perhaps less dramatic than it is often presented, mandated a 
period of readjustment. Work on the History of the Florentine People thus came 
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to a temporary halt. Bruni of course continued to be active on other fronts. He 
held on to the chancellorship, and meanwhile completed his translation of 
Aristotle’s Politics. 

In the area of history, however, things were relatively quiet during the de- 
cade and more between 1428 and 1439. In 1430 Bruni published a brief life of 
Aristotle, the purpose of which seems to have been to defend his favorite phi- 
losopher from the scurrilous accusations compiled by Diogenes Laertius. Writ- 
ten no doubt as a by-product of his Aristotelian studies, Bruni ’s biography of 
the Stagirite provides yet another illustration of the “life and times” approach 
already previewed in the Cicero. Even more substantial in this regard are the 
lives of Dante and Petrarch that Bruni published in 1436. These are in the first 
place notable for being the sole exemplars of Brunian historiography written 
in the Italian vernacular. The Dante in particular shows how closely Bruni had 
come to identifying the methods of biography with those of history. Accusing 
Boccaccio of having neglected Dante’s political career in his life of the poet, 
Bruni claims expertise in the area deriving from the research on the period he 
had carried out for Book IV of the History of the Florentine People. He then 
proceeds to apply his historical knowledge to explain the chain of political 
circumstances that led to Dante’s exile in 1301. The fact that such a tour de 
force of historical criticism could be brought to bear in a biography shows 
once again the boldness of Bruni ’s conception of the genre. 

It is not known exactly when Bruni returned to the composition of the His- 
tory of the Florentine People. What is certain is that he published the next in- 
stallment (Books VII— IX) in February 1439. By this time the Medici had been 
in power for over four years. Scholars have debated the nature of Bruni’s rela- 
tionship with the new regime. Was it merely a marriage of convenience? Or 
was Bruni an active supporter of the Medici system? Our inclination has been 
to confirm the point of view argued by James Hankins. 1 While it is true that 
Bruni had built his career on the basis of strong ties of loyalty and friendship 
with the leading oligarchs, he was also (unlike his young friend Francesco 
Filelfo) shrewd enough to cultivate the Medici opposition. He was thus able, 
after 1434, to effect a relatively smooth transition and to adapt to the new state 
of play. We argue that by 1439 Bruni had become a partisan and even propa- 
gandist for the Medici regime, and that this feature is palpable in the new in- 
stallment of the History of the Florentine People published in that year. 

Our coverage of the second half of the History (Books VII-XII) is again 
quite unusual, in that we consider this second half of the work to be — by 
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virtue of its probable composition in different circumstances — quite distinct 
from the first. The shift in emphasis is not due solely to the insertion of pro- 
Medici propaganda. It encompasses a notable downgrading of the oligarchical 
themes of citizenship, service, and patriotism that had characterized the first 
six books. The thematics of the second half of the History are also — unless 
we are mistaken — less incisive and analytical in their approach to causation. 
Bruni appears to be less concerned in these last six books with explanation and 
more concerned with accusation. His work becomes increasingly polemical 
and propagandistic. This may in part reflect a change in his source material. 
As his narrative sources ran out, or became scarce, Bruni was forced increas- 
ingly to rely on the archival documents available to him in the Florentine 
chancery. Written during the events themselves in order to defend Florentine 
policy, documents such as the missive of the former Chancellor Salutati were 
in and of themselves highly charged with the controversies and polemics of 
the day. 

Bruni’s extensive use of archival records has rightly impressed scholars from 
Santini, to Garin, to Hankins. 2 It was after all rather unusual, if not quite 
completely unheard of, to base a narrative history so exclusively on chancery 
documents. Where we disagree with the existing scholarship is in its tendency 
to read such a procedure as foreshadowing modern methods of historical re- 
search. In our view, Bruni had recourse to archival documents not as a research 
tool, but as a resource to be exploited in producing the kind of history he was 
expected to write. His task was explicitly defined for him in the diploma of 
1439 confirming his privileges and even extending them to his legitimate male 
heirs. The motivation for this extraordinary act was the recognition on the 
part of the city authorities that a well-crafted history had the potential to confer 
perpetual fame and glory on the Florentine state. Bruni’s job description, in 
other words, had by 1439 become more specific than ever before: it was chiefly 
to magnify and glorify the deeds of the Florentine people. While that purpose 
had never been far from Bruni’s original intentions, it had co-existed in the 
first half of the History along with other imperatives, some of which led Bruni 
to delve into the darker side of Florentine politics. Our thesis is that the glori- 
fication of Florence becomes predominant in the second half of the work. As 
he scoured the archives in search of relevant materials, Bruni was not perform- 
ing research as we would understand it today; rather, he was identifying spe- 
cific documents that might serve as the substratum of a tendentious history in 
the making. 
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This point raises the intriguing question of the primary target audience. We 
argued that the first half of the History was primarily directed at the oligarchy 
itself, and was only secondarily perhaps intended for wider circulation beyond 
the boundaries of Florence. With the second half of the work we proposed 
that these priorities were reversed, as befits a history more centered on propa- 
gandistic purposes. In support of this point, one can cite the plans, as early as 
1442, to procure a translation of Bruni’s History into the vernacular, with the 
implied intention of reaching a wider circulation. 3 While these plans took sev- 
eral decades to come to fruition, the result of the publication in 1476 was 
momentous, in that it sparked a chain reaction of responses across northern 
Italy. 4 In Milan, where an earlier historical project backed by the Sforza regime 
had reached a dead end, the imminent publication of Bruni’s history may well 
have provided the impetus for a new departure. We know that Bruni’s transla- 
tor Donato Acciaiuoli, acting as Florentine ambassador to Milan in 1475, had 
some involvement in the elaboration of a Sforza history begun by Giovanni 
Simonetta in the 1470s and eventually published under official auspices in 
1482. 5 By that time the de facto ruler of Milan, Ludovico “il Moro” Sforza, was 
in the process of commissioning a history of his maternal ancestors, the Visconti, 
from the humanist Giorgio Merula. 6 These initiatives provoked a rapid response 
from neighboring rival Venice, where Marcantonio Sabellico’s Rerum veneta- 
rum ab urbe condita libri XXXIII, completed by i486, were soon to be published 
by order of the Senate. 7 

The relationships among these various enterprises of public historiography 
deserve further exploration. In the present context they suggest that the iden- 
tification of Bruni’s History of the Florentine People as, in the end, an exercise in 
propaganda, need not be seen as diminishing the importance of the work. 
Quite the contrary, Bruni’s achievement should be seen as groundbreaking in 
that it was he who produced the first official history of a modern state. In so 
doing, he pioneered techniques of political analysis, documentary montage, 
and yes, even critical acumen in relation to previous traditions, wherever these 
could be useful to bolstering the power claims of emerging elites. In short, with 
the History of the Florentine People Bruni inaugurated a trend that was to have 
a long run, not only in fifteenth-century Italy, but throughout early modern 
Europe. 8 

Bruni’s activity as a historian, however, did not end with the History of the 
Florentine People. One of the most extraordinary features of an extraordinary 
career is the productivity that characterized Bruni’s later years. His output in 
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the three-year period from 1439 to 1441 included three new works of history: 
the Commentarium rerum grecarum, the De temporibus suis, and the De bello 
italico adversus Gothos. As our study has tried to show, each of these was re- 
markable in its own way. If there is a common thread, it has to do with the fact 
that each of these works explores new paths, outside the framework of official 
history. Indeed, there is a sense in which all three of these histories represent 
themes that run almost counter to those expressed in the History of the Floren- 
tine People. All three, for example, transcend the Florentine perspective strictly 
adhered to in the History, opting instead for a broader focus on Italy, whether 
implicitly or explicitly stated. All tend to stress the benefits of dialogue and 
co-operation between states, and to deplore aggressive, internecine war as 
pointlessly destructive. To some extent, at least, these new directions reflected 
Bruni’s personal inclinations. They are a sign of his growing weariness with 
and lack of confidence in the traditional goals of territorial expansion through 
war. But they may also mirror the new foreign policy objectives being intro- 
duced by Cosimo de’ Medici in these very years. Cosimo’s emphasis on diplo- 
macy and dialogue among Italian powers was no doubt a political strategy, 
aimed at procuring the long-term survival of the Medici regime. But it also 
had strong roots in the international developments unfolding in the period, 
including the looming Turkish menace in the East. 

Bruni’s last works represent in our view an attempt to come to grips with 
the new challenges of the 1440s and beyond. These challenges included the 
appearance of a new wave of younger historians, variously inspired by Bruni’s 
own example. One of these challengers in particular, Biondo Flavio of Fork, may 
well be at least partly responsible for one of Bruni’s more original works, the 
Memoirs, or his De temporibus suis. In our reconstruction, the De temporibus 
is Bruni’s answer to Biondo’s charge that he had failed, in the History of the 
Florentine People, to cover contemporary events, as he had promised to do in 
his preface. It is highly significant that Bruni chose to answer this charge not 
by leaping to a new phase of his History, but by opening up a new register in 
historical writing, for which the English term “memoirs” seems appropriate. 
More selective and less detailed than history proper, Bruni’s De temporibus suis 
left ample space for his own participation in events, as well as for his personal 
interaction with many of the leading protagonists. The implication was that 
contemporary affairs were best dealt with outside the framework of history 
proper. They required a looser format, whose contours were akin to those 
Bruni had earlier identified with the genre he called commentarii. 
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If newcomers like Biondo were beginning to make their voices heard, it was 
nevertheless Bruni, now over seventy years old, who continued to set the agenda. 
His last historical work, the much-maligned De bello italico adversus Gothos, 
offered his readers new vistas on early medieval history. Criticized from the 
start for its over-reliance on Procopius, the De bello italico has the considerable 
merit of inaugurating what was soon to become a rich field of historical inves- 
tigation. To be sure, Biondo and others were soon to develop more sophisti- 
cated tools for dealing with research into what they came to call the Middle 
Ages. But this does not change the fact that it was Bruni who first drew atten- 
tion to the possibility of investigating medieval history as a foundational mo- 
ment in the formation of modern Europe. 

In this area as in so many others, Bruni proved to be a pivotal figure, one 
who broke with traditional methods of writing about the past and explored new 
ones. He did so, our study suggests, not through some heroic effort on his own 
part, but because he found himself from an early age at the center of new forces. 
Many factors can be called into play to explain Bruni’s evolution as a historian. 
These naturally include the cultural dynamics of humanism itself, which ex- 
tended the list of available classical models to embrace the ancient Greek his- 
torians Thucydides, Polybius, Xenophon, and others. Yet the explanation does 
not stop here. Equally important in my view were Bruni’s ties to the new politi- 
cal elites that formed — so I argue — his chief target audience. The gradual emer- 
gence of statecraft as a science dictated new uses for the past, and these in turn 
sparked a search for new ways to write history. With Bruni a period of experi- 
mentation opened up that would eventually result in vast changes in the field 
of historiography. Bruni’s break with traditional practices has been the subject 
of this book; a full account of his legacy would be the subject of another. 
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materiali per la sua nuova costruzione.” On this point see now too Jean-Christophe 
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potest?” For the expression historia magistra vitae, see Cicero, De oratore II.ix.36. 

10. See, for example, Bruni’s treatise De studiis et litteris liber, in Humanist Educa- 
tional Treatises, ed. and trans. Craig W. Kallendorf (Cambridge, MA, 2002), 108-109. 

11. An edition of the Vita Ciceronis is to be found in Leonardo Bruni, Opere let- 
terarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 411-499. Eric Cochrane, Historians and 
Historiography in the Italian Renaissance (Chicago, 1981), 505, correctly lists the editio 
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13. AH three works are classified as histories in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 175- 
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14. The best discussion of the dating of this work is that of James Hankins, Plato 
in the Italian Renaissance, 3rd impression (Leiden, 1994), 367-378. 

15. This preface may be usefully compared to the letter to Niccolo Niccoli, Bruni, 
Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 15-17. Hankins, Plato, 370-371, dates the letter 5 September 
1404. 

16. See Cino Rinuccini, Invettiva contro a certi calunniatori di Dante e di Messer 
Francesco Petrarca e di Messer Giovanni Boccaci, in Antonio Lanza, Polemiche e berte 
letterarie nella Firenze del primo Quatttrocento (Rome, 1971), 261-267. According to 
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sion is that of Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, rev. ed. (Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1966), 277-290 (subsequent references in this chapter will be to this edition). 
But see also Lanza, Polemiche, 141-156; and now Riccardo Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano 
e i suoi storici (Milan, 2001), 75-103. An important echo of the ongoing dispute over 
translation is to be found in the “Prefazione” of Domenico da Prato, datable to the 
1420s: see, for example, Lanza, Polemiche, 243. 
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17 . Text in Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in Fifteenth-Century 
Italy (Copenhagen, 2007), vol. 2, 153-156; 155 for passage cited: “In historia vero, in 
qua nulla est inventio, non video equidem, quid intersit, an ut facta sunt, an ut ab alio 
dicta scribas. In utroque enim par labor est, aut etiam maior in secundo.” See also 
Pade’s remarks, ibid., vol. 1, 131. 

18 . On this latter point, see Arnaldo Momigliano, Studies in Historiography (Lon- 
don, 1966), 130-136, 214-216. 

19 . Vita Ciceronis, Praefatio, in Bruni, Opere, 416-418; English translation in 
Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 184-185. The work is often referred to in the literature as 
the Cicero novus, or New Cicero. The year of completion is that recently established by 
James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali 
e umanistici 5-6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2961721 
(accessed 27 September 2010). For further information, see now Pade, Reception, vol. 1, 
154-158, vol. 2, 149-150. 

20 . Vita Ciceronis, 418. Bruni’s words appear to transform Ciceronian statements 
on translation ( De optimo genere oratorum, V.14: “nec converti ut interpres, sed ut ora- 
tor”; De officiis 1 . 6 : “Sequemur igitur . . . potissimum Stoicos non ut interpretes, sed, 
ut solemus, e fontibus eorum iudicio arbitrioque nostro, quantum quoque modo 
videbitur, hauriemus” ) into a statement on authorship. For the connections between 
arhitrium, auctor, and auctoritas in humanist circles of the early Quattrocentro, see 
Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano, 93-95. 

21. Fryde, Humanism, 33-53. 

22 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 178. 

23 . On this point in general, see Anthony Grafton, Forgers and Critics (Princeton, 
NJ, 1990), 118. 

24 . Leonardo Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, ed. Paolo Viti (Naples, 2004), 84. 

25 . The composition of the first book of the History is datable to 1415: see Bruni, 
Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, no (letter of 2 January 1416 to Poggio): “Exegi librum unum, 
eumque pergrandem, in quo longo discursu multa, quae ad historiae nostrae cognitio- 
nem pertinent, explicavi.” 

26 . See Fryde, Humanism, 44, citing Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 115-117 (letter 
of November-December 1416 to Giovanni Corvini, in which Bruni attempts to de- 
fend his thesis). 

27 . E.g., Bruni suppresses Plutarch, Life of Cicero XLII.1-3. 

28 . Fryde, Humanism, 47. 

29 . The full preface is in Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 
ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig, 1928), 122-123; English translation in Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni, 192-193. See also Arnaldo Momigliano, Essays in Ancient and Modern Historiog- 
raphy (Oxford, 1977), 82-86. 

30 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 123. 

31 . Beatrice Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti Present a Greek Historian,” Bibliotheque 
d’humanisme et Renaissance 16 (1954): 112-113. 
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32 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 180. 

33 . Wilcox, Development, 106. 

34 . Bruni’s account cuts straight from the end of Polybius I.n to the beginning of 
1 . 16. Bruni’s narrative thus eliminates Polybius’s discussion ( 1 . 12-15) of his sources. 
However, Bruni’s preface reworks some of the material in Polybius I.14. 

35 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 123; and Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni, 193. 

36 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 123; and Humanism oft Leonardo 
Bruni, 193. See also Momigliano, Essays, 85. 

37 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 180. 

38 . Giovanni Cavalcanti, Nuova opera, ed. Antoine Monti (Paris, 1989), 126; and 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, vol. 1, 476. 

39 . Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino,” 139: “Quantam perpetuitatem fame et glo- 
rie populis ac civitatibus afferat historiarum perita descriptio ac litterarum splendor et 
lumen considerantes. . . .” Bruni had just published Books VII-IX of the History. 

40 . I quote from the preface, Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 147— 
149; English translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 195-196. For Bruni’s last 
years, see Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 38. 

41 . Bruni, Epistolarum lihri, vol. 2, 150. For Ciriaco d’ Ancona, see Roberto Weiss, 
The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity (Oxford, 1969), 91, 109, 137-142. 

42 . He does not discuss this debt, however, in his letter to Prospero Colonna con- 
cerning Livy and Polybius as historians of ancient Rome: Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 
150-152, on which see Momigliano, Essays, 85. Regarding Livy’s reliance on Polybius, 
see P. G. Walsh, Livy. His Historical Aims and Methods (Cambridge, 1961), 135. Of inter- 
est is the preface of Niccolo Perotti to his translation of Polybius (1453): see Reynolds, 
“Bruni and Perotti,” 115. Here Perotti explicitly recognizes Livy’s ample use of Polybius: 
“ita non numquam illius vestigiis inhaeret, ut mihi quidem vigesimus primus liber 
Livii, ex tertio Polybii libro fere ad verbum translatus est videatur.” 

43 . Walsh, Livy, 141. This point has been corroborated by R. M. Ogilvie, A Com- 
mentary on Livy (Oxford, 1965), 5-7; as well as by J. Briscoe, “The First Decade,” in 
Livy, ed. T. A. Dorey (London, 1971), 9-11. It has been challenged by T. J. Luce, Livy: 
The Composition of His History (Princeton, NJ, 1977), 139-229; and more recently by 
T. J. Cornell, The Beginnings of Rome (London, 1995), 4-7. Our main concern here, 
however, is less with determining Livy’s actual working methods than with under- 
standing how Bruni construed them. 

44 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 156. Averil Cameron, Procopius (Berkeley, CA, 
1985), 39, does indeed confirm that “Procopius patterned his whole conception of the 
Wars on the model of secular military history based on autopsy.” 

45 . On Procopius as the sole source of the De bello italico, see Jakob Haury, 
“Uber Prokophandschriften,” Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen und der 
historischen Classe der k.b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen (1895): 132, who 
states that the work “nichts weiter enthalt, als was von Prokop erzahlt ist.” 
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46. Bruni’s De temporibus suis does not constitute a violation of these norms, since 
Bruni is careful in the course of that work to specify that it does not meet the criteria 
for full-scale historia. See Chapter 12 below for details. 

47. Claudio Griggio, “Due lettere inedite del Bruni al Salutati e a Francesco Bar- 
bara, ” Rinascimento 2 6 (1986): 50: “Ab hoc ego scriptore sumpsi non ut interpres, sed 
ita ut notitiam rerum ab illo susceptam meo arbitratu disponerem meisque verbis non 
illius referrem.” 

48. Ibid.: “sed admodum ineptus et eloquentie hostis ut apparet maxime in con- 
tionibus suis, quamquam Thucydidem imitari vult. Sed tantum abest ab illius maies- 
tate quantum Thersites forma atque virtute distat ab Achille.” 

49. Ibid.: “Solum id habet boni quod bello interfuit et ob id vera refert.” 

50. Riccardo Fubini, “Biondo,” in Dizionario biografico degli italiani (Rome, 
i960-), vol. 10, 542-543. 

51. Biondo, Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades (Basel, 1531), 43: 
“multa in hac belli italici historia . . . mendose scripta vel absurde addita comperimus, 
in quibus explicandis ita versari est animus, ut non disputationem introduxisse, mag- 
isquam historiam ad veritatem dirigere videamur.” 

52. For a fuller listing, see Paul Buchholz, Die Quellen der “Historiarum Decades” 
des Flavius Blondus (Naumburg, 1881), 33-47, 111-112. Biondo’s remarks on the mosaics 
in San Vitale, Historiarum . . . decades , 44, deserve to be noted: “Quo in loco aliqua 
fuerunt ad ornatum addita, quae et scriptorum supplent defectum, et certa ostendunt 
multa, quae scripta credere nolebamus.” 

53. Agnellus, Liber pontificalis ecclesiae Ravennatis, ed. O. Holder- Egger, in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum (Hannover, 
1878), 322; Biondo, Historiarum . . . decades, 89; and Procopius Vlll.xxvi. 24-25. 
Domenico Comparetti, in his edition of Procopius, La guerra gotica (Rome, 1895 — 
1898) vol. 3, 321, also follows Agnellus. See also Ernest Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire 
(Paris-Bruges, 1949-1959), vol. 2, 601; and Herwig Wolfram, History of the Goths, trans. 
Thomas J. Dunlap (Berkeley, CA, 1988), 359; Stein and Wolfram still follow Agnellus, 
but with a revision of the date to early June. 

54. See Procopius Vl.xiii. 16-18; Bruni, De bello italico adversus Gothos (Foligno, 1470), 
27; and Biondo, Historiarum . . . decades, 64. For the loss of Milan, see Procopius 
VI.xxi.38; Bruni, De bello italico adversus Gothos, 30; and Biondo, Historiarum . . . de- 
cades, 64-65. Subsequent research has overwhelmingly vindicated Procopius (and thus 
Bruni) on these events: see Stein, Histoire, vol. 2, 360; and Wolfram, History, 346. 

55. Biondo, Historiarum . . . decades, 43: “Exinde Leonardus Aretinus scriptor aetate 
nostra clarissimus, eandem belli italici adversus Gothos historiam decern et octo annos 
complexam scripsit, quae ad principium finemque nihil plus habet quam Procopius.” 
On the same page, Biondo, whose Greek was poor, explains how he was able to check 
Bruni’s work by procuring for himself a rough translation. 

56. Haury, “Uber Prokophandschriften,” 137. Griggio, “Due lettere,” 45, is more 
circumspect on this question. 
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57 . As both Buchholz, Die Quellen, 33-38, and Haury, “Uber Prokophand- 
schriften,” 156, indicate, Biondo’s verbatim copying from the sources includes gener- 
ous extracts from Bruni’s De bello italico. 

58 . Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio, ed. Bartolomeo Nogara (Rome, 1927), 
148. Bruni’s letter to Alfonso, 17 October 1442, is to be found in Bruni, Epistolarum 
libri, vol. 2, 165-166. See also Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo 
Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 156-157. 

59 . Bruni, De bello italico, 30; see Procopius Vl.xxi. 38-39. Modern accounts agree 
substantially with this version of events: see, for example, Gian Piero Bognetti, “Mi- 
lano sotto il Regno dei Goti,” in Storia di Milano (Milan, 1953-1966), vol. 2, 38-39. 

60 . Biondo, Historiarum . . . decades, 64-65: “Cogimur hoc in loco longiore, quam 
superius polliciti sumus sermone errores refutare, quos supra tanquam ex Procopio 
traditos omisimus . . . Harum rerum veritas apud quos sit, illorum iudicio linquimus, 
qui parum ornate a veteribus scripta non fastidiunt, quosque potius laborando investi- 
gandoque, sicut nos fecimus, veritatem cognoscere quam torpescendo ignorare delecta- 
bit.” The words I have italicized seem to echo Bruni’s letter to Poggio of 2 January 1416, 
in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, hi, regarding Book I of the History: “Sed tantus est 
labor in quaerendis investigandisque rebus, ut jam plane me poeniteat incoepisse.” 

61 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 181, regarding his translation of the Politics of 
Aristotle: “Non enim haec est narratio, aut historia, in qua nichil sit praeter significa- 
tionem rei gestae.” For the date, see Luiso, Studi, 138. Biondo had published four 
books of his Decades dealing with contemporary Italian affairs in the spring of 1437: 
Fubini, “Biondo,” 543. 

62 . Fubini, “Biondo,” 546, rightly notes: “Abbastanza raramente il racconto si dis- 
tende in squarci narrativi.” 



2. The Plutarchan Option 

1 . The key source is Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, rev. 
ed. (Princeton, NJ, 1966). The impact of the “Baron thesis,” with its emphasis on the 
Florentine context, can be seen in Donald J. Wilcox, The Development of Florentine 
Humanist Historiography in the Fifieenth Century (Cambridge, MA, 1969). For a critical 
assessment of Baron’s contributions, see James Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis’ after Forty 
Years and Some Recent Studies of Leonardo Bruni,” Journal of the History of Ideas 56 
(1995): 309-338- 

2 . Leonardo Bruni, Laudatio flarentine urbis, ed. Stefano U. Baldassarri (Florence, 
2000), 26. James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 3rd impression (Leiden, 
i 994-)> 371, dates the Laudatio in late summer 1404. 

3 . For Bruni’s career in the curia, see The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected 
Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson (Bing- 
hamton, NY, 1987), 25-35; as well as Germano Gualdo, “Leonardo Bruni segretario 
papale (1405-1415),” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. 
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Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 73-93. The one interruption occurred from late December 
1410 to early April 1411, when Bruni briefly served as chancellor of Florence: for the 
exact dates of this service, see Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studi sulle lettere 
pubbliche e private (Rome, 1992), 3, 255. 

4. Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741), 
vol. 1, 35-36. See the comments on this letter by Baron, Crisis, 251-253; and now Riccardo 
Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni ad Annio da Viterbo 
(Rome, 2003), 115-116. 

5. Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo Bruni, ed. Lucia 
Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 39-42. 

6. Ibid., 42. Fubini offers a penetrating commentary on this passage in Storiografia 
dell’umanesimo, 168-171. 

7. As testified by the letter to Poggio Bracciolini, 2 January 1416, in Bruni, Epis- 
tolarum libri, vol. 1, no-in, on which see the comments of Luiso, Studi, 82-83. 

8. Edmund B. Fryde, “The Beginnings of Italian Humanist Historiography: The 
New Cicero of Leonardo Bruni,” English Historical Review 95 (1980): 533-552, reprinted 
in Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography (London, 1983), 33-53. Fryde dated 
Bruni’s Cicero to 1415, but it has recently been established that the work was written in 
1413: see James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi 
medievali e umanistici 5-6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRep0s: 
2961721 (accessed 27 September 2010). 

9. For Bruni’s rewriting of Livy’s early history of Rome, see Anna Maria Cabrini, 
“Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca sulle fond,” in Leonardo Bruni, 
Cancelliere, 250-258. 

10. See the preface to the Cicero in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. 
Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 416-418; English translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 
184-185. 

11. For these texts and the relevant bibliography, see Bruni, Opere, 55-56, 501-560, 
and the corresponding English translations in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 85-100, 
283-292. 

12. See, for example, Lucia Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni e le sue vite parallele’ 
di Dante e Petrarca,” Lettere italiane 47 (1995): 386-401. 

13. For some stimulating observations on this subject, see Gianvito Resta, 
“Leonardo Bruni, Pietro Miani e l’inedita lettera di dedica della traduzione della plu- 
tarchiana Vita Pauli Aemilii," in Scritti in onore di Salvatore Pugliatti (Milan, 1978), 
vol. 5, 883-900. 

14. Salutati’s letter is published in the Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. Francesco 
Novati (Rome, 1891-1911), vol. 2, 289-302. For the date of the letter (1393/1394) and 
other information, see Ronald G. Witt, “Salutati and Plutarch,” in Essays Presented to 
Myron P. Gilmore, ed. Sergio Bertelli and Gloria Ramakus (Florence, 1978), vol. 1, 335 — 
346. A comprehensive overview is now available in Marianne Pade, Lhe Reception of 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in Fifieenth-Century Italy (Copenhagen, 2007), vol. 1, 89-96. 
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15. For one such fragment, see the Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio, ed. Leonardo 
Smith (Rome, 1934), 451-452. On Plutarch and the study of Greek in late Trecento/ 
early Quattrocento Florence, see Roberto Weiss, Medieval and Humanist Greek: Collected 
Essays (Padua, 1977), 204-254. On the school of Chrysoloras, see Ernesto Berti, “Alla 
scuola di Manuele Crisolora,” Rinascimento 27 (1987): 3-73; and now Pade, Reception, 
vol. 1, 89-100. 

16. Weiss, Medieval and Plumanist Greek, 255-277, provides information on the 
life and career of this little-known early humanist (c. 1360-1410 or 1411). In 1405 he was 
to be Bruni’s rival for a position as secretary in the papal curia. For his earliest Plutar- 
chan translations, see Pade, Reception, vol. 1, 113-126. 

17. The surviving books of Livy, except for the Periochae, or summaries, end with 
the year 167 b.c. Besides the monographs of Sallust and Caesar, the main ancient 
sources for the first century b.c. are the letters and works of Cicero: see the list pro- 
vided by David Stockton, Cicero: A Political Biography (Oxford, 1971), 346-347. 

18. Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig, 
1928), 102; now also in Leonardo Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, ed. Paolo Via (Naples, 
2004), 238; as well as in Pade, Reception, vol. 2, 153. 

19. Pade, Reception, vol. 2, 153: “habemus quidem in animo hos omnes Plutarchi 
viros, si per occupationes nostras licebit, in Latinum convertere et famam ac gloriam 
summorum virorum renovare.” Ludwig Bertalot, Studien zum italienischen und deutschen 
Humanismus, ed. Paul Oskar Kristeller (Rome, 1975), vol. 2, 287-288, notes the exis- 
tence of a Florentine tradition that sees fragments of a Romulus by Bruni as proof that 
he began his project at the very beginning. A Romulus fragment is published as an ap- 
pendix to Emilio Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum florentini po- 
puli libri XII,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 157-158. 

20. Weiss, Medieval and Humanist Greek, 251, notes that Bruni acted as Salutati’s 
research assistant in matters involving Greek literature. For an example, see Coluccio 
Salutati, De laboribus Herculis, ed. Berthold L. Ullman (Padua, 1951), vol. 2, 569. 

21. The chronology and dating of these Plutarchan translations are still far from 
firmly established, though all appear to have been completed prior to the end of 1412. 
For details, see Pade, Reception, vol. 1, 127-154. 

22. Vespasiano da Bisticci’s comment that Bruni attempted a Demetrius (coupled 
with Mark Antony) may be meant to flatter the later translator of the Demetrius, Donato 
Acciaiuoli: see Vespasiano, Le vite, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence, 1970-1976), vol. 2, 50. 

23. See Bruni, Opere, 416-418; and Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 184-185; to- 
gether with the comments of Fryde, Humanism, 33-53; and now especially Pade, Recep- 
tion, vol. 1, 154-161. 

24. Bruni’s attitude stands in stark contrast to that of his humanist colleague and 
contemporary across the Apennines, Guarino Veronese (1374-1460). Guarino continued 
to admire and to translate Plutarch throughout his life. For details, see Pade, Reception, 
vol. 1, 165-177, 183-191, 209-218, 231-257. 
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25 . With regard to Aemilius Paulus, one must remember that Books XLI-XLV of 
Livy were still unknown in Bruni’s day. Although Greek, Pyrrhus could be regarded as 
belonging to an important chapter of early Roman history: his campaigns against the 
Romans (280-275 b.c.) were recorded in the lost books of Livy XII-XIV, as we know 
from the Periochae. 

26 . Bruni evokes this early commitment in his preface to the translation of Plato’s 
Phaedrus, dedicated to Antonio Loschi (1424): see Bruni, Phimanistisch-Philosophische 
Schriften, 125-126; and now Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, ijz. Hankins, Plato, 380- 
381, correctly remarks that the reference here is to the translations from Plutarch. See 
now in general James Hankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance 
(Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 256-258. 

27 . Besides Loschi himself, these included Poggio Bracciolini. See, for example, 
Bruni’s letter to Niccoli, 1405-1406, as published by Bertalot, Studien, vol. 2, 415. 

28 . Hankins, Plato, 374, establishes this fact on the basis of Bruni’s letter to Niccoli, 
August 1406: Epistolamm libri, vol. 2, 189-190. See also Pade, Reception, vol. 1, 134. 

29 . Luiso, Studi, 12: “Catonis vitam propter has turbationes expolire nondum po- 
tui; cito tamen, ut spero, absolvam et ad te mittam.” 

30 . Hankins, Plato, 374. 

31 . Luiso, Studi, 38. 

32 . Ibid., 41. For the possible identity of Philippus (Filippo Corsini) and other 
information regarding the Laudatio Colucii, see Riccardo Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano e 
i suoi storici (Milan, 2001), 75-103, esp. 95. Also useful are the remarks of James Hankins, 
Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, 145-146. 

33 . The line quoted here, missing in Bruni, Epistolamm libri, vol. 1, 53-54, is sup- 
plied by Luiso, Studi, 46. 

34 . See in general John McManamon, Funeral Oratory and the Cultural Ideals of 
Italian Humanism (Chapel Hill, NC, 1989). 

35 . Bruni, Epistolamm libri, vol. 1, 28: “Quod autem de Colucii laudatione signifi- 
cari tibi postulas, procedit sane opus satis, ut mihi videtur, luculente. Verum quia in- 
stitutus sic fuerat sermo, quasi in ipsius viri funere secundum antiquum morem 
eiusmodi habere videatur oratio, saepe mecum ambiguo, an praestet totam dicendi 
rationem sic mutare, ut fictionem in re praesertim seria evitemus, nec lachrymis, et 
lamentationibus ei tempo ri congruentibus impediamur multa, quae relatu digna forent, 
referre. Tempori enim ut nosti, inserviendum est, nec jocunda tristibus satis concinne 
admisceri possunt. Itaque si rationem dicendi mutavero, videor paulo ampliorem cam- 
pum ad dicendum habiturus.” 

36 . Ibid., 28-30: “Sed nichil fas esse duco te a me celari: amicus enim ad amicum 
loquor, id est ipse ad me. Stamina ipsa, et fila nescio ob rei ipsius de qua agitur, vel ingenii, 
vel utriusque simul paupertatem mirifice me destituunt ad id, quod exorsus fueram, 
pertextendum, atque ut ego nunc video, et ut tu clamare plerumque soles, nos plane 
hoc tempore homunculi sumus, quibus etsi magnitudo animi non deesset, materiam 
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certe deest ad nominis atque gloriae amplificationem. Marcum Claudium Marcellum 
Siracusae captae, Nola defensa, Hannibal repulsus, et multis secundis proeliis supera- 
tus, Consulatus V, Proconsolatus II, caesus dux hostium, et opima Feretro Jovi suspensa 
spolia, Triumphus, et Ovatio celebrem reddunt. De Marco Portio Catone Syllae tru- 
cidandi consilium, Tribunatus militum, Aerarium purgatum, thesauri Cipro devecti, 
contentiones tribunitiae, contiones infestae, repulsa Consulatus, Praetura urbana, ci- 
vile bellum, et ferro prius, deinde manu impetita viscera latam ad scribendum Cic- 
eroni nostro praestiterunt materiam. Agesilai vero, quem laudat Xenophon, Herculis 
posteritas, Lacedaemonis imperium, magnificae res gestae, innumerabilia per Asiam, 
Graeciamque trophoea, puellaris verecundia, et probata per omnem aetatem castitas 
memoratur. Possum infinitos pene referre de nostris ac Graecis illustres viros, quorum 
latissime sunt res gestae diffusae. Nos autem hodie quam in angusto versamur? Quid 
enim nunc referam? Aut quid dicam? Magistratus ne in urbe vel extra urbem gestos? 
At me quam magnifici hi magistratus sint, valde poenitat. An res bello gestas? Apud 
Pociole credo memorabilem editam pugnam, aut tu legere poteris absque risu, aut ipse 
ego, si compos mentis fuero, describere audebo? Contentiones populares nullae sunt, 
leges perlatae nullae, decreta etiam nulla, mores dumtaxat, et humanitas superest. Ta- 
men in illis ipsis, nisi aliqua insignia liberalitatis, humanitatis, prudentiae, severitatis, 
constantiae supra consuetudinem egregii ac rari exempli edita facinora extent, satis 
copiose laudari non possunt. Universi quidem generis laus parum habet momenti, nisi 
ad singularia descendis. Singularia vero, qui admirabilia videri possunt, nisi sint egre- 
gia, et rara, velut Fabii subventio pro salute Minutii ab hoste circumventi, quo uno 
facto summus ille Imperator tres maximas victorias consecutus est: vicit enim se ip- 
sum, vicit inimicum, vicit hostem; velut Marcelli humanitas, et magnitudo animi, qui 
fasces deposuit consulares, ut accusatoribus Siracusanis apud Senatum conquerentibus 
par esset. In his atque hujusmodi laudandis prius mehercule charta atque atramentum 
michi deforet, quam oratio. Nos vero quid simile aut par? Quid egregium aut admira- 
bile praeter studia, et litteras? Itaque me in illis jactabo immodice, et tamen caetera 
diligenter perquiram, et colligam, quo prolixitas impleatur.” 

37. Hans Baron’s last published discussion of the letter can be found in his col- 
lected essays, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism (Princeton, NJ, 1988), vol. 1, 91. 
Baron opines that Bruni was planning “a biography of Salutati.” He does not, however, 
suggest that the biography was meant to be Plutarchan in form. There is equally no men- 
tion of Plutarch in Fub ini’s challenging reading of the letter, L’umanesimo italiano, 95-97. 

38. See Plutarch, Cato III (Sulla), IX (military tribuneship), XVI-XVIII (reform of 
the treasury), XXI (tribune of the people), XXXVI-XXXIX (treasures from Cyprus), 
XLIV (praetor), LXX (death by suicide). 

39. Plutarch, Marcellus III— VIII. Bruni’s knowledge of Plutarch’s Marcellus is proven 
by his use of it as a source for his Commentarii de primo bello punico: see Beatrice 
Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti Present a Greek Historian,” Bibliotheque d’humanisme et 
Renaissance 1 6 (1954): 113. Of Plutarchan derivation too is the story of how Marcellus 
laid aside his consular fasces: Plutarch, Marcellus XXIII; compare Livy XXVI. 29-32. 
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40. Livy XXII. 28-30; and Plutarch, Fabius Maximus X II I, as translated by Bernadotte 
Perrin in the Loeb edition of Plutarch’s Lives (Cambridge, MA, 1984). 

41. Plutarch’s Agesilaus is based on the Agesilaus of Xenophon and follows it 
closely, so closely, in fact, that the editio princeps of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives in Latin 
translation (Rome, 1470) contains Xenophon’s Agesilaus in place of Plutarch’s, and sub- 
sequent editions continued to do so down to 1530: see Vito Giustiniani, “Sulle tra- 
duzioni latine delle VzYedi Plutarco nel Quattrocento,” Rinascimento 1 (1961): 33. 

42. Plutarch’s concentration on character is made evident at numerous points 
throughout the Lives, but to stay with the example at hand, see Cato XXIV, XXXVII. 

43. Bruni knew of Cicero’s lost Cato both through Plutarch and through his reading 
of Cicero’s letters adAtticum (XII. 5, XIII. 27, XIII. 46). He mentions a Laudatio Catonis 
in his list of Cicero’s works in the Cicero: Bruni, Opere, 472. The title Laudatio Catonis is 
Bruni’s own, and is of course significant in terms of the projected Laudatio Colucii. 

44. The impact of Plutarch on the beginnings of the Querelle seems to have been 
overlooked: it is not mentioned, for example, by Robert Black, “Ancients and Moderns 
in the Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas 43 (1982): 3-32. 

45. Benjamin Kohl, “Petrarch’s Prefaces to De viris illustribus ,” History and Theory 

13 (1974): I32.-I44- 

46. See in general David Quint, “Humanism and Modernity,” Renaissance Quar- 
terly 38 (1985): 423-445- 

47. Published in Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 123-125; as well as 
in Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, 251-253; and in Pade, Reception, vol. 2, 115-116. 

48. See Bruni’s letter to Niccoli, February/March 1410: Bruni, Epistolarum libri, 
vol. 1, 89: “Gracchorum vitam legit nunc Antonius Luscus: cum earn praelegerit, ad te 
deferetur.” The correction of Graecorum (Mehus) to Gracchorum is due to a timely 
intervention by Luiso, Studi, 70, who also provides the date of the letter. On Loschi, 
see Germano Gualdo, “Antonio Loschi, segretario apostolico (1406-1436),” Archivio 
storieo italiano 147 (1989): 749-769. 

49. Fryde, Humanism, 38. 

50. Baron, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, vol. 2, 91, notes this point en 
passant, but does not comment at any length. His remarks are an interesting addition 
to the original article, in which Plutarch was not mentioned: “The Querelle of the 
Ancients and the Moderns as a Problem for Renaissance Scholarship,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 20 (1959): 17. 

51. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 124. 

52. See Plutarch, Sertorius I, X. 

53. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 124-125: “In hac itaque ingenii et 
intelligentiae parte, si recte iudicare voluerimus nec nosmetipsos caritate nostri deci- 
pere, iam videbimus manifeste: nec in re militari nec in gubernatione rerum publi- 
carum nec in eloquentia nec in studiis bonarum artium tempora nostra antiquis 
respondere. Nisi forte Platoni aut Aristoteli aut Carneadi aut multis aliis veteribus in 
sapientia et doctrinis, aut Demostheni et Tullio in eloquentia, aut in gubernatione 
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rerum publicarum Pericli, Soloni, et Catoni, aut in hac ipsa, de qua contendimus, 
militari arte Pyrrho aut Hannibali aut Fabio Maximo aut M. Marcello aut C. Iulio 
Caesari saecula nostra pares aliquos aut comparandos queunt proferre.” Also, with 
slight variations, in Bruni, Sulla perfetta tmduzione, 252; and Pade, Reception, vol. 2, 116. 

54. Bruni’s aversion to Caesar is evident in the Laudatio florentine urbis, 18; as well 
as in the Dialogi ad Petrum Paulum Histrum, ed. Stefano U. Baldassarri (Florence, 1994), 
261-262. On the whole question, the fundamental source is still Baron, Crisis. 

55. See Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano, 99-100. Fubini also discusses the vexed 
question of the date of composition, proposing that the Dialogi were not written and 
released until after the death of Salutati (May 1406), and probably did not appear be- 
fore late 1407/early 1408. This hypothesis clashes with the traditional dating, usually 
set in 1405 or 1406. 

56. Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano, 100. 

57. Ibid., 85, 95-96. For the text, see Filippo Villani, De origine civitatis Florentie 
et de eiusdem famosis civibus, ed. Giuliano Tanturli (Padua, 1997). 

58. Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano, 100. 

59. The Vita Aristotelis (1430) is one obvious exception; Latin text in Bruni, Opere, 
502-529; English translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 283-292. For a recent 
discussion, see Edmund B. Fryde, “The First Humanistic Life of Aristotle: The ‘Vita 
Aristotelis’ of Leonardo Bruni,” in Florence and Italy: Renaissance Studies in Honour of 
Nicolai Rubinstein, ed. Peter Denley and Caroline Elam (London, 1988), 285-296. 

60. Bruni, Opere, 422-424, 486. 

61. Resta, “Leonardo Bruni,” 884-886. 

62. See, for example, Bruni’s Argumentum in epistolas Platonis (1427), in Bruni, 
Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 137: “Plutarchus vero, qui vitam Dionis scribit, 
in multis aberrat nec satis accurate hanc historiam legisse videtur.” 

63. See, for example, Vespasiano, Le vite, vol. 1, 483-484. 

64. Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins 
(Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 340-343. Bruni was following Giovanni Villani, 
Nuova cronica, ed. Giuseppe Porta (Parma, 1990-1991), vol. 1, 602-603 (= VIILcxxxi). 
It has not to my knowledge been noticed, however, that Bruni’s reworking of the tale 
is based on Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus XXIV, XXV. Comparison with Bruni’s transla- 
tion of the Aemilius Paulus confirms that Bruni used his own translation as the basis 
for the passage as presented in the History: see Vitae . . . Plutarchi (Basel, 1531), 157-158. 

65. On the republication of the Laudatio and its connections with Bruni’s official 
efforts to have the Council of Churches reconvene in Florence, see Viti, Leonardo Bruni 
e Firenze, 137-196. 



3. A New Life of Cicero 



1. Original title, Vita Ciceronis, in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. 
Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 411-499. For the probable year of composition, see James 
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Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali e 
umanistici 5 -6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2961721 
(accessed 27 September 2010). 

2 . Bruni announced the completion of the first book of the History in a letter to 
Poggio Bracciolini, 2 January 1416: Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo 
Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 83. 

3 . For this view of Bruni the historian, see Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia 
dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni adAnnio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 131-164. 

4 . On Petrarch, see Benjamin G. Kohl, “Petrarch’s Prefaces to the De viris illus- 
tribusj History and Lheory 13 (1974): 132-144; Eckhard Kessler, Petrarca und die Geschichte 
(Munich, 1978); and Guido Martellotti, Scritti petrarcheschi, ed. Michele Feo and Silvia 
Rizzo (Padua, 1983). 

5 . On Salutati, see Ronald G. Witt, “Salutati and Plutarch,” in Essays Presented to 
Myron P. Gilmore, ed. Sergio Bertelli and Gloria Ramakus (Florence, 1978), vol. 1, 335-346. 

6. James Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum: A Critical Guide to the Writings of 
Leonardo Bruni (Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, 255. 

7 . Roberto Weiss, “Iacopo Angeli da Scarperia (c. 1360-1410/11),” in his Medieval 
and Humanistic Greek (Padua, 1977), 255-277. 

8. Gianvito Resta, Le epitomi di Plutarco nel Quattrocento (Padua, 1962), 12. 

9 . Vito R. Giustiniani, “Sulle traduzioni latine delle vite’ di Plutarco nel Quat- 
trocento,” Rinascimento 1 (1961): 3-62. 

10 . It did not appear, however, under Angeli’s name. Credit for the translation 
was given instead to the Bolognese humanist Achille Bocchi (1488-1562), called 
Phileros, on whom see Giovanni Fantuzzi, Notizie degli scrittori bolognesi (Bologna, 
1781-1794), vol. 2, 217-232, vol. 9, 61-63; and more recently, Elizabeth See Watson, 
Achille Bocchi and the Emblem Book as Symbolic Form (Cambridge, 1993). Like Eric 
Cochrane, Historians and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance (Chicago, 1981), 549, 
Watson credits Bocchi with the translation of Plutarch’s Cicero. In fact, Bocchi had 
pirated Angeli’s translation, first publishing it in Bologna in 1508. By not mentioning 
the name of the real translator, Bocchi created the impression (without actually saying 
so) that he himself had translated Plutarch’s work: see Ludwig Bertalot, “Zur Bibliog- 
raphic der Ubersetzungen des Leonardus Brunus Aretinus,” in his Studien zum ital- 
ienischen und deutschen Humanismus, ed. Paul Oskar Kristeller (Rome, 1975), vol. 2, 
265-303, esp. 288-293. 

11 . Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig, 
1928), 113-120; corresponding to Viti’s edition, 416-419 and 468-483, i.e., slightly over 
20 percent of the entire work. 

12 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 114. 

13 . See Hans Baron, “Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle Ages and 
Early Renaissance,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 22 (1938): 72-97; now revised in 
Baron’s collected essays, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism (Princeton, NJ, 1988), 
vol. 1, 94-133. 
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14 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 462, cites Ad Atticum X.8b, in which Caesar urges Cicero 
to remain neutral. On page 464, he alludes to letters by Caelius Rufus (Ad familiares 
VIII. 16) and Dolabella (Ad familiares IX.9) urging the same counsel. That Bruni re- 
garded neutrality as the best course to follow is clear from his ensuing comment: “et si 
ab eventu res iudicande sunt, hec potiora consilia fuerunt, quod Ciceronis prudentiam 
nequaquam fallebat.” 

15 . Bruni presents Cicero as imprudently giving way to external pressures: “ut 
non modo Cesaris amicitie verum etiam tuto otio bellum periculosum desperatumque 
preferret.” 

16 . Plutarch, Cicero XXXVIII. 1. 

17 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 4 66. Bruni’s irony here is all his own; compare Plutarch, 
Cicero XXXIX.1-2. 

18 . For Salutati’s defense of Cicero’s decision to participate in the civil wars, see 
his letter to Pellegrino Zambeccari, 1392-1394, in Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. 
Francesco Novati (Rome, 1891-1911), vol. 3, 25. 

19 . Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio, ed. Leonardo Smith (Rome, 1934), 439-440, 
letter dated 1 August 1394, in which Cicero is made to defend himself against Petrarch. 

20 . Petrarch famously disapproved of Cicero’s participation in the civil wars: 
Familiarium rerum libri, XXIV.3 and 4, in Francesco Petrarca, Opere (Florence, 1975), 
vol. 1, 1250-1255. 

21 . Edmund B. Fryde, “The Beginnings of Italian Humanist Historiography: The 
New Cicero of Leonardo Bruni,” English Elistorical Review 95 (1980): 533-552, reprinted 
in Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography (London, 1983), 33-53 (subsequent 
references will be to the latter publication). 

22 . Ibid., 50-51. 

23 . See the first chapter of Fryde, Elumanism, “The Revival of a ‘Scientific’ and 
Erudite Historiography in the Earlier Renaissance,” 3-31. 

24 . Ibid., 47. 

25 . Ibid., 42. 

26 . See Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati ed ipotesi di una 
ricerca sulle fond,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo 
Viti (Florence, 1990), 247-319. 

27 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 418. 

28 . Plutarch, Cicero I.i. For the quotation given in the next sentence, see Plutarch, 
The Life of Cicero, intro., trans., and commentary by J. L. Moles (Warminster, 1988), 147. 

29 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 418: “Est autem nihil a nobis temere in historia positum, 
sed ita ut de singulis rationem reddere et certa probatione asserere valeamus.” 

30 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741), vol. 1, 115- 
117. Luiso, Studi, 86, dates the letter in November or December 1416. 

31 . Die Chronik des Hieronymus, ed. Rudolf Helm (Berlin, 1984), 148; the story is 
repeated by others, including Giovanni Boccaccio, De casibus virorum illustrium, ed. 
Pier Giorgio Ricci and Vittorio Zaccaria (Milan, 1983), 534. 
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32 . Fryde, Humanism, 44. 

33 . Ibid. 

34 . Ibid. 

35 . Plutarch, Cicero III. 2-4; and Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 420. 

36 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 420-422; on which see Fryde, Humanism, 44-45. 

37 . Aulus Gellius, Noctes atticaeVN.Vi. Gellius notes that Nepos must have delib- 
erately altered the data: “ut M. Cicero orationem florentem dixisse pro Roscio admo- 
dum adulescens videretur.” 

38 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 422: “Ego Cornelio Nepoti, utpote coetaneo et in primis 
familiari et cum diligentia hominem observanti, magis crediderim.” 

39 . Bruni gives a somewhat misleading account of the circumstances of composi- 
tion in the very first sentence, Vita Ciceronis, 416: “Otioso mihi nuper ac lectitare 
aliquid cupienti oblatus est libellus quidam ex Plutarcho traductus, in quo Ciceronis 
vita contineri dicebatur.” But his concern with Cicero’s biography had deeper roots. 
See, for example, Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 96-97; and Luiso, Studi, 78, 195. 

40 . For an example of Bruni correcting Angeli’s Greek, see G. W. Pigman III, 
“Barzizza’s Studies of Cicero,” Rinascimento 21 (1981): 140. Pigman publishes here 
Gasparino Barzizza’s own Vita Ciceronis, showing the extent to which it both differs 
from and depends on Bruni’s. 

41 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 416. 

42 . Ibid.: the English translation is that of Gordon Griffiths, in The Humanism of 
Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and 
David Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 1987), 185. Besides the preface, 184-185, Griffiths 
offers translations of two brief selections from the body of the work, 185-188. 

43 . Luiso, Studi, 80, on Bruni’s letter (Rome, 26 December 1412) to Niccolo 
Niccoli, where the translation of the Demosthenes is mentioned as completed. 

44 . For Bruni’s early friendship and then rivalry with Angeli, as well as for an 
evaluation of the latter’s skills as a Hellenist and humanist, see Weiss, “Iacopo Angeli,” 
255-277. 

45 . For Salutati’s rewriting, in 1394, of a late Trecento translation of Plutarch’s De 
cohibenda ira, see Giuseppe Di Stefano, La decouverte de Plutarque en Occident (Turin, 
1968). For Guarino’s reworking of Angeli’s translation of Plutarch’s Brutus, see Marianne 
Pade, “Revisions of Translations, Corrections, and Criticisms: Some Examples from 
the Fifteenth- Century Latin Translations of Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’” in Methodologie de la 
traduction: de Tantiquite a la Renaissance, ed. Charles Marie Ternes and Monique 
Mund-Dopchie (Luxembourg, 1994), 177-198, esp. 187-189. 

46 . Weiss, “Iacopo Angeli,” 273. 

47 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 416: “Et opus sane ab initio satis luculenter procedere 
videbatur: mox vero ut progredior, et ob convertendi diligentiam singula queque ma- 
gis considero, ne ipse quidem Plutarchus desiderium mei animi penitus adimplevit.” 

48 . Ibid., 418: “Nos igitur et Plutarcho et eius interpretatione omissis, ex iis que vel 
apud nostros vel apud Graecos de Cicerone scripta legeramus, ab alio exorsi principio 
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vitam et mores et res gestas eius maturiore digestione et pleniore notitia, non ut inter- 
pretes sed pro nostro arbitrio voluntateque, descripsimus.” 

49. Ibid., 416: “Quippe multis pretermissis, que ad illustrationem summi viri 
maxime pertinebant.” 

50. See Ronald Syme, Sallust (Berkeley, CA, 1964), 105 ff. 

51. Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 442. 

52. Ibid., 430-444. 

53. Ibid., 416-418: “cetera sic narrat, ut magis ad comparationem suam, in qua 
Demosthenem preferre nititur, quam ad sincerum narrandi iudicium accommodari 
videantur.” 

54. Moles, in his introduction to Plutarch, The Life of Cicero, n. The translation 
cited above from Demosthenes III.i is that of Bernadotte Perrin: Plutarch, Lives (Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1994). 

55. See the commentary by Moles, in Plutarch, The Life of Cicero, 157-158. 

56. See the introduction to Plutarque, Vies, ed. and trans. Robert Flaceliere, Emile 
Chambry, and Marcel Juneaux (Paris, 1964), vol. 1, xix-xx. 

57. See D. A. Russell, Plutarch (London, 1973). 

58. Bruni’s admission that Cicero occasionally went so far as to praise his own 
speaking abilities ( Vita Ciceronis, 480: “Dixit aliquid de facultate dicendi”) comes in 
response to a statement made by Plutarch in the Comparison II. 2: “And at last he 
praises not only his deeds and actions, but also his speeches, both those which he de- 
livered himself and those which he committed to writing” (as translated by Bernadotte 
Perrin). 

59. Baron, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, vol. 1, 21. For a very different 
view on this point, see Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in Fifteenth- 
Century Italy (Copenhagen, 2007), vol. 1, 148-157. Pade bases her argument on “the 
fact that the two Lives are paired in the earliest MSS we have of the translations.” But 
the manuscript evidence does not strike me as entirely convincing. In the most au- 
thoritative early tradition, Bruni’s Plutarchan Lives appear in the order in which they 
were translated. The placing of the Cicero (1413) immediately after the Demosthenes 
(1412) in these manuscripts reflects the chronological order of composition rather than 
any comparative intent on Bruni’s part. As far as I can see, Bruni’s Plutarchan corpus 
is not organized along comparative lines. 

60. Plutarch, Demosthenes I— III, is in fact an introduction to the two paired lives; 
Bruni’s translation of the Demosthenes begins with Plutarch, Demosthenes IV: see the 
incipit as given by Giustiniani, “Sulle traduzioni latine,” 38. By dropping Plutarch’s 
first three chapters, Bruni showed he had no intention of presenting Demosthenes and 
Cicero as a pair. 

61. Bruni’s friend Pier Paolo Vergerio was the author of biographies of the Carrara 
lords of Padua: Benjamin G. Kohl, Padua under the Carrara, 1518—1405 (Baltimore, 
1998), xxi, 366, 433. For series and collections of biographies, see Massimo Miglio, 
“Biografia e raccolte biografiche nel quattrocento italiano,” Rendiconti dell’Accademia 
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delle Scienze dell’Istituto di Bologna 63 (1974-75): 166-199. Cinquecento practitioners 
included Paolo Giovio and Vasari: on both, seeT. C. Price Zimmermann, Paolo Giovio: 
The Historian and the Crisis of Sixteenth-Century Italy (Princeton, NJ, 1995). 

62 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 418. 

63 . See Plutarch, Cato minor'KXlV.i, XXXVII. 5, passages translated by Bruni him- 
self in Plutarch, Graecorum romanorumque illustrium vitae, ed. Hieronymus Gemusaeus 
(Basel, 1542), 29or, 292r. 

64 . Russell, Plutarch, 102. 

65 . D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero (London, 1971), xii. 

66. Plutarch, Cicero XXIV.1-2; and Comparison II. 1—2. 

67. Plutarch, Cicero V.4, XXV.i; and Comparison 1 . 4-6. 

68. Plutarch, Cicero VI. 5, XLV.i and 5; and Comparison II. 1—2. 

69 . Russell, Plutarch, 105-106, 135. 

70 . Plutarch, Cicero VI. 

71 . Plutarch, Cicero VI. 3, writing for a Greek audience, mentions only a stop in 
Campania. His source for the incident is Cicero’s oration Pro Plancio 65, where Puteoli 
(modern-day Pozzuoli) is explicitly named. 

72 . Ibid. VI. 4-5. 

73 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 426-428: “Ceterum animadvertens hoc habere populo- 
rum naturam ut praesentia quidem acriter intueantur, absentia vero non multum dis- 
cernant, statuit de cetero in oculis populi romani vivere, externos autem magistratus 
ut minus efficaces ad gloriam obmittere.” See Cicero, Pro Plancio 66, where the “les- 
son” is related without Bruni’s cynicism and contempt for popular opinion. 

74 . On Bruni’s career as an example of political opportunism, see Fubini, Storio- 
grafia dell’umanesimo, 133-137. 

75 . Petrarca, Opere, 1251 ( Familiarium rerum libri XXIV.3.2): “Quis te falsus glorie 
splendor senem adolescentium bellis implicuit.?” 

76 . Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, vol. 3, 50. 

77 . See Plutarch, Cicero XLV.i and 5; with the corresponding passages in Bruni, 
Vita Ciceronis, 488-492. 

78 . See Quintilian, Institutio oratoria XI.i.i5ff., where the case of Cicero is exten- 
sively discussed. 

79 . Plutarch, On Praising Oneself Inoffensively ( Moralia 539-547), where the case of 
Cicero is mentioned twice, in more favorable terms than in the life (541-542). 

80 . This section covers pages 468-486 in the Viti edition, equal to c. 20 percent of 
the whole. It is divided into two parts: the first, 468-480, treats Cicero’s literary activ- 
ity; the second, 480-486, concerns domestica, i.e., Cicero’s private life. The highest 
proportion of Bruni’s Vita Ciceronis, c. 80 percent of the total, relates Cicero’s public 
life in politics (418-468, 486-498). 

81 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 478. 

82 . Ibid., 480. 

83 . Ibid. 
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84 . Ibid: the words “vitam moresque” refer to the specific subsection of the work 
in which Bruni concerns himself with private and literary matters. Most of Vita Cic- 
eronis is given over to the account of Cicero’s res gestae. 

85 . Lucia Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni e le sue ‘Vite parallele’ di Dante e del 
Petrarca,” Lettere italiane 47 (1995): 395-396. 

86. Plutarch, Cicero XLII, begins with the statement: “Such then were Cicero’s 
domestic affairs” (trans. Perrin). This concludes a section on domestica, covered in 
Chapters XL and XLI where Plutarch discusses (very briefly) Cicero’s contributions to 
literature (XL.1-3), his divorce from Terentia and remarriage (XLI. 2-4), and the un- 
timely death of his daughter TuIIia (XLI. 5). 

87 . They cover pages 468-486 in the Viti edition. The section concludes with the 
words “Hec domestica,” 486, which correspond in function to the opening remarks of 
Plutarch’s Chapter XLII. 

88. See the 1351 — 1353 preface to the De viris: Francesco Petrarca, Prose, ed. Guido 
Martellotti et al. (Milan-Naples, 1955), 222; as well as the final preface of 1371-1374: 
Francesco Petrarca, De viris illustribus, ed. Guido Martellotti (Florence, 1964), 4. Both 
are translated, with commentary, by Kohl, “Petrarch’s Prefaces,” 132-144. On the De 
gestis Caesaris, see Martellotti, Scritti petrarcheschi, 23-24, 78-79, 81, 84-85, 484-485; 
and now Francesco Petrarca, De gestis Caesaris, ed. Giuliana Crevatin (Pisa, 2003). 

89 . On Bruni’s eclectic use of Livy, Thucydides, and other classical models, see 
Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 93-130. Others have argued that Bruni should be 
classified as a follower of Thucydides: see Udo Klee, Beitrdge zur Thucydides-Rezeption 
wahrend des 1$ und 16 Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), 30-52. 

90 . Plutarch, Cicero XLVi, cites Cicero’s “natural craving for honour” (trans. Perrin) 
as the main factor pushing him into an alliance with the young Octavian. The theme 
of Cicero’s grasping for more power continues to be Plutarch’s leitmotiv in XLV.5, 
XLVI. 1-2. 

91 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 488. The concept of the “last act” is based on Cicero, De 
senectute II. 5. 

92 . Plutarch returns to his criticisms in the Comparison IV.3, where he repeats the 
accusation made by Brutus ( Ad Brutum XVII. 2-5, Brutus to Atticus, June 43 b.c.), i.e., 
that by throwing in his lot with Octavian, Cicero was in fact favoring a new form of 
tyranny as a vehicle of self-promotion. 

93 . Fryde’s account, however, Humanism, 49-50, is highly condensed at this 
point. Nor does Viti’s edition bother to list sources other than Plutarch for this section, 
488-498. Among the main sources (besides Plutarch), are the following: Philippics I 
(488); Ad familiares XII. 23 (490), XI. 7 (490-492); and Philippics V, VI, XIV (492). A 
fuller listing is now available in Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Histoire, eloquence et poesie a 
Florence au debut du Quattrocento, ed. and trans. Laurence Bernard-Pradelle (Paris, 
2008), 530-547. 

94 . See Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, i960), 162-163. 

95 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 490-492. 
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96 . Ibid., 490. A modern proponent of the same view is Shackleton Bailey, Cicero, 
246-247. 

97 . Bruni, Vita Ciceronis, 492. Comments Shackleton Bailey, Cicero, 274: “The 
death of the consuls saved Antony and gave Octavian his chance.” 

4. Between Livy and Polybius 

1 . Thus wrote Ambrogio Traversari to Francesco Barbara in 1418: “Leonardus 
Arretinus Commentaria scribere de primo bello punico ex Polybio coepit; opus, ut 
audio, egregium; nam ipse non vidi.” See Ambrogio Traversari, Latinae epistolae ... a 
domino Petro Canneto ... in libros XXV tributae, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1759), 
vol. 2, 292. For the date of the letter, see Francesco Barbara, Epistolario, ed. Claudio 
Griggio (Florence, 1991-1999), vol. 1, 344. The letter suggests that Bruni began work 
on the De primo bello punico sometime in 1418. 

2 . The publication date has often been given as 14 December 1421 on the basis of 
the colophon in Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 65, 14, f. 53. See, for 
example, Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, ed. Hans Baron 
(Leipzig, 1928), 167; and Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo Bruni, 
ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 99. See also, however, Ludwig Bertalot, Studien 
zum italienischen und deutschen Humanismus, ed. Paul Oskar Kristeller (Rome, 1975), 
vol. 2, 390, who pointed out (in 1931) that the colophon in question refers to the pub- 
lication date of the treatise De militia — also contained in Plut. 65, 14 — not to that of the 
De primo bello punico. James Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum: A Critical Guide to the 
Writings of Leonardo Bruni (Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, 42, has recently confirmed this point. 
The De primo bello punico was in any case published prior to 31 January 1422, for on 
that day Bruni wrote to Giovanni Tortelli, promising to send him a copy of the work: 
see Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741), vol. 1, 
132. For the date of this letter, see Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 207; 
Luiso, Studi, 99; and Mariangela Regoliosi, “Nuove ricerche intorno a Giovanni Tortelli,” 
Italia medioevale e umanistica 12 (1969): 130-131. 

3 . Lucia Gualdo Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita di Francesco Filelfo del 1429,” in 
Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte (Padua, 1986), 307. 

4 . Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio, ed. Bartolomeo Nogara (Rome, 1927), 
115-116. See now Blondus Flavius, De verbis romanae locutionis, ed. Fluvio Delle Donne 
(Rome, 2008), 3. 

5 . Albinia de la Mare, “Florentine Manuscripts of Livy in the Fifteenth Century,” 
in Livy, ed. T. A. Dorey (London, 1971), 186. 

6. Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, vol. 1, ad indices; together with Hankins, 
Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 189; 
and Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular: The Case of Leonardo Bruni,” in Human- 
ism and Creativity: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt, ed. Christopher S. Celenza and 
Kenneth Gouwens (Leiden, 2006), 21, 26. 
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7. Numerous manuscripts of the volgarizzamento allude to its having been exe- 
cuted by a friend and disciple of Bruni. For the details and speculation as to the iden- 
tity of the translator, see Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. i, 251; as well as his 
essay “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 22-23. 

8. The first edition of the volgarizzamento appeared in Venice circa 1471: Gesamt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke (Leipzig, 1925-), vol. 5, 584-585. There followed six more 
Venetian editions of the volgare text (1478, 1485, 1490, 1493, 1502, 1511), all of which 
included it as a supplement to the Italian translation of the three decades of Livy then 
known. A similar pattern is repeated in France, on a lesser scale. Bruni’s De primo bello 
punico appears in a French translation by Jean Le Begue in the first French language 
edition of Livy, Paris, 1486-1487: Paul Marais and A. Dufresne de Saint-Leon, Cata- 
logue des incunables de la Bibliotheque Mazarine (Paris, 1893), 228-229. Two further 
Parisian editions of Livy in French also contain the Le Begue translation of Bruni’s De 
primo bello punico: 1515 and 1530. Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 26-27, lists 
seventeen vernacular printings in all (twelve Italian, four French, and one German). 

9. Thus, the first edition of the Latin text, per Jacobum Britannicum, Brescia, 
24 October 1498, presents the work as Polybius . . . de primo bello punico ex graeco 
in latinum traductus per Leonardum Aretinum: see Catalogue of Books Printed in the 
XVth Century Now in the British Museum (London, 1908-1970), vol. 7, 982. Another 
edition under the same heading appeared in Venice, 8 November 1504: see Jean George 
Theodore Graesse, Tresor des livres rares etprecieux (Dresden, 1859-1869), vol. 5, 395. A 
third edition was printed in Paris, 30 January 1512, by Josse Badius Ascensius and Jean 
Petit: see Philippe Renouard, Imprimeurs et libraries parisiens du XVIe siecle (Paris, 
1964-1969), vol. 2, 98. 

10. Duly noted, for example, by Niccolo Perotti in a letter to Giovanni Tortelli of 
27 February 1452: Roberto Cessi, “Notizie umanistiche: tra Niccolo Perotti e Poggio 
Bracciolini,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 60 (1912): 77. 

11. Perotti executed his translation of Polybius, Books I-V, between 1452 and 
1454: see Giovanni Mercati, Per la cronologia della vita e degli scritti di Niccolo Perotti 
(Rome, 1925), 36; and now Nicola Pace, “La traduzione di Niccolo Perotti delle Histo- 
riae di Polibio,” Studi umanistici piceni 8 (1988): 221. 

12. A subsequent edition of the volgare text appeared in the Scelta di curiositd let- 
terarie inedite 0 rare, dispensa CLXV: Leonardo Bruni, La prima guerra punica, ed. 
Antonio Cerruti (Bologna, 1878). Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, 22, singles 
out a new edition of the Latin text as one of the chief desiderata of contemporary Bruni 
scholarship. 

13. Emilio Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum flarentini populi 
libri XII, ” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 22-23. 

14. Beatrice Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti Present a Greek Historian,” Biblio- 
theque d’humanisme et Renaissance 16 (1954): m-113. The list compiled by Reynolds 
also includes Orosius, Eutropius, and the Periochae. Bruni’s use of Zonaras appears to 
me doubtful: the two main instances cited by Reynolds both come from Aulus Gellius 
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VII. 3 and 4. Reynolds also says that Bruni was mistaken in giving the number of ele- 
phants captured by the Romans at Panormus (250 b.c.) as 140, whereas the Periochae 
give 120, Eutropius 130, and Florus 100. But Bruni probably took the figure 140 from 
Pliny, Natural History VIII. 6.16. If so, Pliny the Elder should be added to the list of 
Bruni’s sources, along with Aulus Gellius. 

15. Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance , rev. ed. (Princeton, NJ, 
1966), 410. 

16. Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti,” 108, 118. 

17. Arnaldo Momigliano, Essays in Ancient and Modern Historiography (Oxford, 
1977). 79-98- 

18. Ibid., 84. 

19. For those mentioned here, see P. G. Walsh, Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods 
(Cambridge, 1961), 143, 174, 219. 

20. Leonardi Aretini . . . de bello punico . . . , Augsburg: apud Philippum Ulhardum, 
1537 (hereafter designated as A). This edition, however, like all the others, contains 
many corrupt readings. I have used two manuscripts in particular to restore the text 
where necessary: Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, Conventi soppressi F 8 1286 (hereaf- 
ter B); and Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, Conventi soppressi J 1 31 (hereafter C). On 
the latter, see Berthold L. Ullman and Philip A. Stadter, The Public Library of Renais- 
sance Florence: Niccold Niccoli, Cosimo de’ Medici and the Library of San Marco (Padua, 
1972), 234. 

21. See also Giannozzo Manetti, Oratio funebris in solemni Leonardi historici, ora- 
toris, ac poetae laureatione, in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, CII: “dictavit denique de 
primo bello punico libros tres.” Similarly, Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. Aulo 
Greco (Florence, 1970-1976) vol. 1, 481, lists three books. Poggio, however, cites the 
work as being in two books in his Oratio funebris in obitu Leonardi Arretini, in Bruni, 
Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, CXXIII. 

22. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 122-123. An English translation 
is available in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gor- 
don Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 1987), 192- 
193. The most recent study of the preface is that by Paolo Viti, “Note sul proemio ai 
Commentarii primi belli punici di Leonardo Bruni,” Interpres 18 (1999): 165-171. 

23. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 123: “Quorum uterque patriae 
affectus suae ac studio partium inductus, etsi non circa rei gestae seriem, circa belli 
tamen causas iustitiamque excessisse modum putatur.” 

24. Ibid.: “Philinum deinde Polybius . . . secutus est; Fabium autem e nostris 
plures, sed praecipuae claritatis Livius Patavinus, Romanae pater historiae.” For a re- 
cent modern assessment of Livy’s patriotism, see Francois Paschoud, “Reflections sur 
quelques aspects de l’ideologie patriotique de Tite-Live,” in Livius: Aspekte seines Wer- 
kes, ed. Wolfgang Schuller (Constance, 1993), 125-149. 

25. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schrifien, 123: “Cuius libri si exstarent, ni- 
hil opus erat novo labore.” 
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26 . Ibid.: “commotus ipse ob maiorum nostrorum gloriam, ne rerum tam prae- 
clare tamque magnifice gestarum memoria deperiret”; English translation in Human- 
ism of Leonardo Bruni, 193, here slightly modified. 

27 . Cfr. J. F. Lazenby, The First Punic War: A Military History (London, 2003), x-xi. 

28 . See, for example, his criticism of Roman impetuosity: Polybius 1 . 37. 7-10. 
Bruni, of course, was careful not to repeat such remarks: A, 36. 

29 . Polybius believed that the primary purpose of history was to teach statesmen 
about politics and the conduct of war: see Polybius 1 . 1.2, II. 56, III. 21. 9-10. Useful 
modern studies include Paul Pedech, La methode historique de Polyhe (Paris, 1964); and 
Bruno Gentili and Giovanni Cerri, History and Biography in Ancient Thought (Amster- 
dam, 1988), esp. 21 ff. 

30 . Walsh, Livy, 114-137, lists the earlier Roman annalists upon whom Livy relied. 
See also R. M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Livy (Oxford, 1965), 5-17; and Ernst Badian, 
“The Early Historians,” in Latin Historians, ed. T. A. Dorey (London, 1966), 1-38. 

31 . On this point, I follow the analysis of Kenneth Sacks, Polybius on the Writing 
of History (Berkeley, CA, 1981), 171-180. 

32 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 122; and Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni, 192. See also Viti, “Note,” 166. 

33 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 122, lines 3 and 22, 123, line n. 
The word usually figures in the title of the Latin manuscripts. Bruni also designates the 
work as commentaria in his correspondence: e. g., Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 132, 
135. See as well A, 12, line 7: “Quoniam vero huius belli commentaria scripturi sumus.” 

34 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 135: “Ilia enim amplior et diligentior est: haec 
contractiora et minus explicata. Livius quoque in Romuli, et in Hostilii, et Tarquinii 
Regum Romanorum gestis referendis non annos proseguitur, sed rerum summam. 
Idem Polybius facit, et ipse quidem probatus auctor, cujus auctoritatem secuti sumus.” 
Luiso, Studi, 100, dates the letter between 1422 and 1424. Regoliosi, “Nuove ricerche,” 
130, places it early in 1422, thus shortly after the publication of the De primo bello pu- 
nico. For the English translation, here slightly modified, see Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni, 180. 

35 . Sucks, Polybius, 172-173. 

36 . Livy defines Polybius as “haudquaquam spernendus auctor” (XXX.45.5). An- 
other Livian passage bears some comparison to Bruni’s: “sed Polybium secutus sumus, 
non incertum auctorem” (XXXIII. 10. 10). Cicero too labeled Polybius “bonus auctor in 
primis” {De officiis III.113). 

37 . On the return to fashion of Caesar’s Commentarii, see Virginia Brown, “Caesar,” 
in Catalogus translationum et commentariorum: Medieval and Renaissance Latin Transla- 
tions and Commentaries, ed. F. Edward Cranz and Paul Oskar Kristeller (Washington, 
DC, 1976), vol. 3, 87-139. Cicero’s usage of the term commentarii tends to be confined 
to the sense of rough notes written for use in a literary work: see his letter to Lucceius 
in Epistulae ad familiares V.12.10; as well as Brutus lxxv.262. The latter work was not yet 
available to Bruni when he began writing the De primo bello punico in 1418. 
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38 . Polybius 1 . 10. 2; and Lazenby, First Punic War, 37. The English translations of 
Polybius in this chapter are taken from the Loeb edition: Polybius, The Histories, trans. 
W. R. Paton (London, 1922-1927). 

39 . Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti,” hi. See A, 2, lines 10-12: “Mamertini . . . 
adversus Siciliae civitates se facile tutabantur.” 

40 . Polybius 1 . 8.1; and Lazenby, First Punic War, 35-36. 

41 . A, 3, lines 27-30: “Et praevalebat sane apud Mamertinos Romani Populi no- 
men, quod ipsi Italici generis orti, nostris potius quam externis salutem suam creditam 
volebant.” 

42 . Polybius I.10.1; and Lazenby, First Punic War, 37. 

43 . In the Livian account, the Senate determines to help the Mamertines after 
heated debate: Periochae XVI; compare Polybius I.io-n. On the discrepancy and its 
implications, see L W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius (Oxford 1957), 
vol. 1, 60-61. 

44 . A, 3, line 35 — 4, line 3: “rem infectam senatus dimiserat. Non destiterunt ta- 
men Mamertini, qui Romam venerant, sed fautoribus quibusdam freti, rem ad plebem 
detulere.” Bruni repeated this Polybian version of events in his Difesa contro i riprensori 
del popolo di Firenze nella impresa di Lucca (1431): Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e 
politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 766. Walbank, Historical Commentary on Polyb- 
ius, vol. 1, 61, thinks Polybius I.11.2 refers to the matter being taken before the comitia 
tributa. 

45 . Lazenby, First Punic War, 39-40; and Walbank, Historical Commentary on 
Polybius, vol. 1, 61: “The reference is to booty pure and simple.” 

46 . A, 4, lines 11 — 18. 

47 . A, 5, lines 17-24: “Maxime vero e populi Romani dignitate visum est, ante 
omnia de pace agere. Nam foedera cum Carthaginensibus saepius iam ad earn diem 
renovata extabant, per quae etsi licebat populo Romano Mamertinos in amicitiam fi- 
demque suscipere, tamen humanum videbatur pacem, nihil praesertim habituram 
nocumenti, offerre. Servata enim Mamertinorum libertate, Syracusanis item in suis 
consistentibus, minus erat populo Romano Carthaginensium formidanda potentia.” 
B, f. 6v; and C, f. 2v, both have suscepisse for suscipere. On the “defensive imperialism” 
of the Romans and how it pertains to the origins of the first Punic War, see William V. 
Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome (Oxford, 1975), 182-190. 

48 . A, 5, lines 27-35. 

49 . Ibid., 5, lines 35-36, line 4: “Carthaginenses quoque, auxilio Hieronis nudati, 
percussisque metu militibus et virtutem Romanorum plus aequo formidantibus, 
soluta confestim obsidione, nec ultra castris fidere ausi, per Siciliae urbes quae in fide 
ipsorum erant dividuntur.” B, f. 7; and C, f. 2v, both have perculsisque for percussisque. 

50 . As Reynolds in “Bruni and Perotti,” no, 116, notes, Bruni got the name of the 
second consul wrong; he lists him as Quintus Aemilius: A, 7, line 12. Lor the correct 
name, Quintus Mamilius, see Polybius I.17.6; and Lazenby, First Punic War, 55. 

51 . A, 7, lines 11-19. 
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52 . A, 7, lines 20-23: “Carthaginenses autem munitionibus urbis confisi, ac totius 
rei discrimen subire non ausi, ante moenia militem continebant, nec adventantibus 
Romanis copiam pugnandi fecere.” The passage in A is corrupt. For the reading I give 
here, see B, f. 8v; and C, f. 3V. 

53 . A, 7, lines 23-29: “Consules igitur . . . obsidere urbem pergunt, non ignari mag- 
nam vim frumenti a Poenis iam antea congestam, sed confisi, quod amplius quinquaginta 
hominum milia intra moenia obsidebantur, earn multitudinem quamvis magnam vim 
annonae absumpturam.” B, f. 8v; and C, £ 3V, both have brevi absumptumm. 

54 . A, 9, lines 12-19: “Re igitur in consilio discussa, placuit tandem consulibus 
haud quaquam abscedere, sed quasvis difficultates, ut urbe potiantur, perpeti.” B, £ 10; 
and C, £ 4V, have Re in consilio discussa. 

55 . A, 9, lines 22-23. 

56 . Ibid., 9, line 24: “Tandem Herbesum oppidum, quod horreum exercitus po- 
puli Romani ad earn diem fuerat, per proditionem recepit.” 

57 . A, 9, lines 25-27: “Cum nihilominus perstarent in obsidione consules, statuit 
Hanno, quo magis facultatem importandi commeatus precideret, castra propius ad- 
movere.” A has procideret; for precideret, see B, £ iov. 

58 . A, 10, lines 5-7; compare Polybius 1 . 18. 10. 

59 . A, 10, lines 9-15; and Polybius I.19.1. 

60 . A, 10, lines 15-20. 

61 . A, 10, lines 20—22: “Pervicit tamen in his difficultatibus ferocia consulum, qui 
cuncta dura atque aspera ferre potius quam irrito conatu desistere constituerant.” A 
has perficit; for pervicit, see B, £ n; and C, £ 5. 

62 . A, 11, lines 29-32: “Septimo tandem mense, postquam obsideri ceptum erat, 
in populi Romani potestatem Agrigentum pervenit, tanto sudore militum et tol- 
lerantia ducum, ut ea obsidio inter paucas, quae unquam fuerint, laboriosissima 
numeretur.” 

63 . Lazenby, First Punic War, 81. 

64 . A, 22, lines 3-7: “Romae interea saepe in Senatu, saepe etiam apud plebem 
agitatum est, num bellum transferre in Africam praestaret. Facilem enim ubique de- 
scensum, et imbelles Libyae populos esse constabat, praeterea ut in longa pace omnis 
generis praeda refertos agros.” A has praeterea in longa pace; for the reading given here, 
see B, £ 23; and C, £ 10. 

65 . A, 29, lines 28-31. 

66. Lazenby, First Punic War, 101. 

67 . For the version of Dio Cassius, see Lazenby, First Punic War, 101-102. Reynolds, 
“Bruni and Perotti,” 112, believes that Bruni accessed Dio Cassius through the twelfth- 
century Byzantine chronicler Zonaras, but I find no evidence of this. 

68. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, ed. Jan Van der Dussen (Oxford, 
1994), 231. 

69 . A, 30, lines 2-5: “Quando non odio, neque acerbitate susceptum erat bellum, 
sed metu quodam maioris potentiae, qua ne conculcaretur Italia, Romani formida- 
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rant.” On the Roman attempt to justify the prosecution of the war on the basis of 
defending Italy from attack, see Harris, War and Imperialism, 186-190. 

70 . A, 30, lines 8-12: “Amicitiam insuper, et foedera saepius inter utrunque popu- 
lum renovata ex scripto recitarunt: et se fidos vetustosque populi Romani socios as- 
serentes, causas autem belli non ex quibusdam iniuriis, sed ex inani suspicione coortas, 
attenuare susceptam causam nitebantur.” A has sed inani suspicione; for the reading 
given here, see B, f. 31. 

71 . A, 30, lines 12—15: “Quoniam vero in foederum mentionem incidimus, utile 
putamus, ab initio repetentes, foedera ipsa ut scripta conventaque fuerant, pro cogni- 
tione rerum in hoc loco inserere.” 

72 . Polybius III. 24. 1-2; and Lazenby, First Punic War, 31-32. 

73 . Polybius III. 24. 4; and A, 31, lines 1-4. 

74 . A, 31, lines 17-19; compare Polybius III. 24. 14-16. 

75 . A, 31, lines 30-32: “Quae tunc recitantes legati pacem se apud Marcum Attilium 
facilius consequi posse arbitrabantur.” 

76 . A, 31, lines 33-35: “Consul se haud ignarum foederis esse respondit, atque eo 
gravius offensum populum Romanum quod Carthaginenses bellum, quam pacem, 
offerente nuper Appio Claudio consule, maluissent.” 

77 . A, 5, lines 17-24; and Polybius I.n-12. 

78 . A, 31, line 35 — 32, line 3: “Nam licuisse populo Romano Mamertinos liberum 
populum in amicitiam suscipere haud ambiguum esse, cum in Africa tantum et Sar- 
dinia habere oppidum Romani ex foedere prohibiti essent, in Sicilia autem non essent.” 

79 . Polybius 1 . 35; compare A, 35, lines 1-7. 

80 . Cicero, De natura deorum II.7; and De divinatione 1 . 29, II. 20 and 71. Cicero’s 
own views were, of course, those of the skeptic. 

81. A, 46—49* 

82 . Ibid., 47, lines 14-18; compare Polybius 1 . 49. 6-7. 

83 . A, 47, lines 20-21: “Hinc tumultus et trepidatio apud hostes maiorem in mo- 
dum excitata est.” 

84 . A, 47, lines 29-33: “Addit in extrema oratione non se illos in pericula mittere, 
sed una secum ut capessant pericula, rogare: se quidem primum iturum, nec verbo 
magis quam re ducem in praelio futurum, proinde navim suam conspiciant, eamque 
sequantur.” 

85 . Ibid., 47, line 35: “Ipse ut pollicitus erat, princeps duxit”; compare Polybius 
I.49.12. 

86. A, 48, lines 7-8: “Ea primum imperitia ducis animos militum fregit”; compare 
Polybius I.50.3. 

87 . A, 49, lines 8-10: “Adherbal igitur, ut par erat, magnam laudem assequutus est, 
utpote qui magnitudine animi, et industria, amissam rei maritimae gloriam civibus 
suis recuperasset.” The qui is missing in A; see, however, B, f. 50V; and C, f. 22. 

88. A, 49, lines 32-33: “Ingenti eas laetitia Carthaginenses videre ac magni honores 
Adherbali Senatus decreto tributi.” 
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89. Lazenby, First Punic War, 136. 

90. On the limitations of Livy in this regard, see Francois Paschoud, “Reflections,” 
143: Livy’s patriotism “le pousse a pratiquer une historiographie non pragmatique, a 
illustrer la grandeur que Rome doit aux vertus innees de ses habitants plutot qua re- 
flechir sur les causes de cette grandeur.” 

91. A, 13, lines 8-9: “Antiquissimi omnium Siciliae populorum incoluisse illam 
dicuntur Cyclopes et Lestrigones, quorum origo nequaquam clara est, utpote a poetis 
magis quam ab historicis memorata.” See Thucydides VI.2.1. See also Thucydides 
I.10.1. Bruni, however, draws a stronger contrast between the relative truth value of 
history and poetry than does Thucydides. The passage in the De primo bello punico is 
akin to a programmatic statement contained in Book I of Bruni’s LListory of the Floren- 
tine People. See Leonardo Bruni, Flistory of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James 
Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 22: “ut alienior a poetarum figmentis, 
sic intemeratior ac purior historia.” On the importance of this latter passage, see 
Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni ad Annio da 
Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 172. 

92. On Livy’s penchant for the marvelous, see Walsh, Livy, 61. 

93. As notes Lazenby, First Punic War, 100. 

94. A, 27, lines 22-25: “Per hoc tempus apud Bagradam fluvium castra habens 
M. Attilius serpentem horrendae magnitudinis apud ripas eius fluminis stabulantem 
balistis et cathapultis oppugnatum occidit.” A has Bagradum; for the reading given 
here, see B, f. 28V. 

95. A, 27, lines 25-26: “Cuius postea corium Romam delatum centum viginti 
pedum longitudinem habuisse quidam memoriae prodiderunt.” 

96. Lazenby, First Punic War, 106. 

97. A, 37, lines 23-27: “Per idem fere tempus M. Attilium Regulum, quem supra 
captum diximus, Carthaginenses Romam miserunt, causa vero mittendi fuit, quod 
commutationem captivorum fieri optabant. Idque per favorem eius viri facile se con- 
sequi posse arbitrabantur.” A has oportebat; for optabant, see B, f. 38V; and C, f. 17. 

98. A, 37, lines 30-31: “Inter caetera inquit vereri se, ne venenum non praesentar- 
ium Carthaginenses sibi praebuissent.” A has praesentaneum; for praesentarium see B, 
f. 39; and C, f. 17; as well as the corresponding passage in Gellius VII. 4.1. 

99. Thus, in relating the naval battle ofFEcnomus, 256 b.c., Bruni notes that the 
fighting spirit of the Romans owed more to desire for personal glory than to vera vir- 
tus. See A, 25, lines 5-7: “Plura enim milites in praeliis faciunt, vel ignominiae metu, 
vel gloriae cupiditate, quam vera virtute.” The allusion is not present in the corre- 
sponding account of Polybius I.28. 

100. Bruni, Opere, 688-690. 

101. Lazenby, First Punic War, 139-140. 

102. A, 51, line 27 — 52, line 3; compare Polybius 1. 55. 1-4. 

103. A, 52, lines 23-24: “ingentis spiritus virum, ac singulari scientia rei militaris.” 

104. Ibid., 53, lines 2-7; compare Polybius 1. 56.9-11. 
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105. A, 53, lines 7-11: “Haec obsidio fere triennium duravit, Hamilcare sic impigre 
rem gerente, ut summi nomen ducis omnium aetatis suae in eo bello consequeretur, 
nec quicquam erat terribilius apud hostes quam Hamilcaris nomen.” 

106. Ibid., 53, lines 27-30: “Quo facto utrunque iam praesidium durius obsideba- 
tur. Nam qui in vertice montis erant, omnino exclusi a suis ac circunventi perstabant; 
et qui infra urbem erant, inter Drepanum et Erycem clausi undique ab hostibus pre- 
mebantur.” The word durius is missing in A. See, however, B, f. 55; and C, f. 24. 

107. Bruni’s analysis of the military situation at Eryx bears comparison with that of 
Lazenby, First Punic War, 148. 

108. A, 54, lines 8-12: “Commeatum Elamilcari classis libero mari suppeditabat. 
Nam populus Romanus, ut diximus, post L. Iunii naufragium mari abstinuerat, terrae 
vero incubuerat, in qua se praevalere hostibus facile arbitrabantur. Sed tanta erat unius 
Hamilcaris virtus, ut terra quoque Romanis aut par, aut superior esset.” 

109. Lazenby, First Punic War, 148. 

110. Ibid., 150. 

111. A, 54, lines 20-26: “Cum in hunc modum traheretur bellum, et Hamilcar 
terra marique volitaret, ac Italiam simul Siciliamque terrore involveret, commoti 
maiorem in modum Romani, quando aliter nullam finem habiturum certamen vide- 
batur, et contra decus Romani nominis erat, populationem Italiae perpeti, ad studium 
parandae classis iterum convertuntur.” 

112. Ibid., 55, lines 12-14: “Catulus vero liberum nactus mare, primo adventu 
Drepani portum, quem Carthaginenses ad earn diem unice semper custodierant, nullo 
repugnante occupavit”; compare Polybius 1. 59. 9. 

113. Walbank, Flistorical Commentary on Polybius, vol. 1, 124. See also Lazenby, 
First Punic War, 150, 152. 

114. A, 54, lines 34-55, line 12. 

115. Luiso, Studi, 152. Prospero Colonna’s original is lost. Bruni’s response is in 
Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 150-152. The Cardinal’s interest in Livy is well docu- 
mented: see, for example, Giuseppe Billanovich et al., “Per la fortuna di Tito Livio nel 
rinascimento italiano: Le ‘emendationes in T. Livium’ del Valla,” Italia medioevale e 
umanistica 1 (1958): 245-264; Lorenzo Valla, Antidotum in Facium, ed. Mariangela 
Regoliosi (Padua, 1981), 324-325, 336, 338-339; and Mariangela Regoliosi, “Lorenzo 
Valla, Antonio Panormita, Giacomo Curio e le emendazioni a Livio,” Italia medioevale 
e umanistica 24 (1981): 287-316. 

116. A, 1, lines 28-29, line 7. 

117. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 151: “Polybium Megalopolitanum secutus sum, 
magnum profectum virum, et scriptorem egregium, ac summae apud Graecos aucto- 
ritatis.” 

118. “Sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incertum auctorem cum omnium Romana- 
rum rerum turn praecipue in Graecia gestarum.” 

119. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 152: “Restat alia dubitatio, quod Florus in de- 
ditionem acceptos, ego expugnatos dixi.” The reference is to Livy, PeriochaeYN. Bruni 
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and his contemporaries attributed the authorship of the Periochae to Florus. For a 
discussion of the authorship issue — still largely unresolved — see Paul Jal’s introduction 
to the Abreges des livres de I’histoire romaine de Tite-Live (Paris, 1984), xxiii-lv. 

120. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 152: “Itaque haec, quae diversa videntur, non 
sunt diversa. Et idem dicunt scriptores, licet primo aspectu diversa dicere videantur.” 

5. Genesis of the Florentine Histories 

1. James Hankins, “Rhetoric, History, and Ideology: The Civic Panegyrics of 
Leonardo Bruni,” in Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, ed. 
James Hankins (Cambridge, 2000), 159, suggests 16 May 1428. See Pagolo di Matteo 
Petriboni and Matteo di Borgo Rinaldi, Priorista (1407-1459), ed. Jacqueline A. 
Gutwirth (Rome, 2001), 211: “ditto di, misser Lionardo . . . dono a Signiori uno libro 
dell’opere sue.” 

2. “Florentini nuper in scriptis sua gesta redigi fecerunt sex libris distincta.” See 
Remigio Sabbadini, “Come il Panormita divento poeta aulico,” Archivio storico lom- 
bardo 43 (1916): 27. Capra was archbishop of Milan and was also serving as governor 
of Genoa in 1429. 

3. Hankins, “Rhetoric,” 159. 

4. See Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studi suite lettere pubbliche e private 
(Rome, 1992); as well as Gordon Griffiths, 7 he Justification of Florentine Foreign Policy 
Offered by Leonardo Bruni in His Public Letters (Rome, 1999). 

5. Hankins, “Rhetoric,” 151-159, dates the Oration in March/May 1428. 

6. E.g., Bruni’s Difesa contro i riprensori del popolo di Firenze nella impresa di 
Lucca, and his Orazione per Nicold da Tolentino, both of 1431. The latter became, ac- 
cording to James Hankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 
2003), vol. 1, 171, “the most popular of Bruni’s volgare compositions after the Vita di 
Dante.” Text of both works in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo 
Viti (Turin, 1996), 751-770, 813-823. 

7. Details in Gene Brucker, The Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence (Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1977), 447-471. 

8. The literature is extensive. The earliest example of this tendency was Emilio 
Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum florentini populi libri XII, ” Annali 
della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 3-173. 

9. For some stimulating remarks, see Mark Phillips, “The Disenchanted Witness: 
Participation and Alienation in Florentine Historiography,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 44 (1983): 191-206. 

10. On these and other Florentine chroniclers, the best source in English is still 
Louis Green, Chronicle into History: An Essay in the Interpretation of History in Floren- 
tine Fourteenth-Century Chronicles (Cambridge, 1972). 

11. On these points, the best authority is Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia 
dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni adAnnio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 93-194. 
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12. See especially Nicolai Rubinstein, “The Beginnings of Political Thought in 
Florence: A Study in Medieval Historiography,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 5 (1942): 198-227; Berthold L. UUman, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic 
Historiography,” Medievalia et Humanistica 4 (1946): 45-61; Edmund B. Fryde, Human- 
ism and Renaissance Historiography (London, 1983); and The Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and David 
Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 1987), 13. 

13. Points most effectively raised by Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: 
Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca sulle fonti,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repub- 
blica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 247-319. 

14. Livy I, praefatio. See Fubini, Storiografia dell umanesimo, 125. Livy’s reverent 
attitude towards the legends of early Rome also had political and ideological implications: 
see Ernst Badian, “Livy and Augustus,” in Livius: Aspekte seines Werkes, ed. Wolfgang 
Schuller (Constance, 1993), 9-38. 

15. Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. James Hankins (Cambridge, 
MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 4-6. See Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 143. 

16. Luciano Canfora, Totalitd e selezione (Bari, 1972). 

17. Leonardo Bruni, Laudatio florentine urbis, ed. Stefano U. Baldassarri (Florence, 
2000), XV. See Antonio Santosuosso, “Leonardo Bruni Revisited: A Reassessment of 
Hans Baron’s Thesis on the Influence of the Classics in the Laudatio florentine urbis," 
in Aspects of Late Medieval Government and Society: Essays Presented to J. R. Lander, ed. 
J. G. Rowe (Toronto, 1986), 25-51. 

18. Ibid., 15: “Quamobrem ad vos quoque, viri florentini, dominium orbis ter- 
rarum iure quodam hereditario ceu paternarum rerum possessio pertinet.” 

19. See Bruni’s letter of 1440 to Francesco Pizolpasso, archbishop of Milan, in 
Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741), vol. 2, no- 
115. For useful commentary, see Hankins, “Rhetoric,” 160-161. See also Riccardo Fubini, 
Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 161, who identifies Bruni’s critic as none other than Lorenzo 
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History, vol. 1, 114-115. 

28 . E.g., Bruni, Laudatio, 27, lines 13-15 (“illatisque in eos signis, ita victoriam il- 
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30 . Bruni, Laudatio, 28-29. 

31 . Ibid., 32-34. 

32 . Ibid., 33; translation by Kohl, Earthly Republic, iyz. 
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Giuseppe Porta (Parma, 1990-1991), vol. 1, 381. 

35 . Bruni, Laudatio, 33; translation by Kohl, Earthly Republic, 173. 

36 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 228-229. 
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Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere, 131-156. 
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for Corsini in his treatise De militia (1421): see Bruni, Opere, 690-693. 
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Cancelliere, 117-129. 
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and Platonism, vol. 1, 250-251; and Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 134. 
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hominum iure sociati, quae civitates appellantur.” On Bruni’s fondness for this pas- 
sage, to which he had access through the Somnium Scipionis preserved by Macrobius, 
see Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 309. 

57 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 79: “Probat insuper ilia ratio, quod apud vet- 
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63 . Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 141. 
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52; and Sallust, De Catilinae coniuratione XXIV.2, XXVII. 1, XXX.i. See also Rubin- 
stein, “Beginnings of Political Thought,” 198-227; as well as Fryde, Humanism, 13-14. 
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Speculum 85 (2010): 868-893. 
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mana (Milan, 1968), 409, Bruni’s opening sentence is based on Sallust, De Catilinae 
coniuratione VI. 1: “Urbem Romam, sicuti ego accepi, condidere atque habuere initio 
Troiani.” 
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Coluccio Salutati (Durham, NC, 1983), 246-253. For other examples of Salutati’s influ- 
ence on Bruni, see Santosuosso, “Leonardo Bruni Revisited,” 45-47. 

70 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 16: “Crescere tamen civitatis potentiam ac maiorem in 
modum attolli, romanae magnitudinis vicinitas prohibebat.” 
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72 . Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 107-m. 

73 . Giovanni Cipriani, II mito etrusco nel rinascimento fiorentino (Florence, 1980). 

74 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 18-48. As demonstrated in detail by Cabrini, “Le Historiae 
del Bruni,” 251—257, Bruni engages here in a full-scale revision of Livy’s pro-Roman 
account, rewriting the story from the Etrucan point of view. See also the remarks of 
Hankins in his introduction to Bruni, History, vol. 1, xiv-xv: “Bruni’s story of Etruria’s 
flourishing and decline, based on his reading of the patriotic Roman historian Livy, is 
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sources, wringing new interpretations from hostile authorities.” 

75 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 88-89. 
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77 . Ibid., 48, 92-94, 96-98. 

78 . Ibid., 88-92. 
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intra urbem revocatam; urbem denique ipsam varie disiectam in formam urbis redac- 
tam, sed reparatam magis quam rursus conditam existimo.” As Fubini, Storiografia 
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subsequent Florentine historians (including Machiavelli) were unable to accept. See, 
e.g., Niccolo Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, ed. Franco Gaeta (Milan, 1962), 140-141: 
“fu ancora Florentia da Totila re degli Ostrogoti disfatta, e dopo 250 anni di poi da 
Carlo Magno riedificata.” 

80 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 6. 

81 . Ibid., 92-94: “Sed in Etruria quidem, . . . civitates multae oppidaque magna, 
quorum prius fuerat auctoritas, interierant. Nam et Caere et Tarquiniae et Populonia 
et Luna, . . . omnino defecerant.” 

82 . Ibid., 96-98: “Urbes igitur quae per Etruriam perierant, supra ostendimus. Ex 
his vero, quae per tot adversas tempestates emersae, ad extremum evaserant, Pisae, 
Florentia, Perusia, Senae plurimum eminebant.” 

83 . See, for example, Donald J. Wilcox, The Development of Florentine Humanist 
Historiography in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, MA, 1969), n-12. 
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84 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 24-26: “Haec omnia, ne quis forte nosmet blandiri exis- 
timet, graeci romanique vetustissimi scriptores tradidere.” 

85 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 217-229. The work is dated VI Kalendas Junias 
MCCCCXVIII (=27 May 1418). As James Hankins has shown in his Repertorium Bru- 
nianum: A Critical Guide to the Writings of Leonardo Bruni (Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, 256, 
the De origine urbis Mantuae enjoyed a wide circulation, both in the original Latin and 
in a vernacular translation. See also Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 181-182, 368-369, as 
well as Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular: The Case of Leonardo Bruni,” in 
Humanism and Creativity in the Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt, ed. 
Christopher S. Celenza and Kenneth Gouwens (Leiden, 2006), 22, 26. 

86. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 218. After listing Livy, Pliny, and Virgil as his 
main sources, Bruni notes as follows: “hi omnes Mantuam a Tuscis conditam fuisse 
manifestissime tradunt . . . Primum igitur rem, ut illi tradunt, narrabo; deinde illorum 
verba pro fide subnectam.” The contents of pages 218-219 correspond verbatim to 
Bruni, History, vol. 1, 18-22. 

87 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 219: “Nunc ista, quae adhuc retulimus, ne 
forte a nobis ficta credas, testimonio veterum confirmemus.” 

88. Ibid., 227: “Nimis socordis est fabulas sic accipere ut res veras, et in figmentis 
poetarum non supra verba animum attollere . . . Vanum igitur et puerile est credere, 
Manto fuisse hominem, in Italiam venisse, cum servis intra paludem remotam ab 
omni humano commercio constituisse.” Bruni is referring here to Dante, Inferno 
XX.52-99, and especially to lines 85-86: “Li, per fuggire ogne consorzio umano, / 
ristette con suoi servi a far sue arti.” See Simon A. Gilson, Dante and Renaissance 
Florence (Cambridge, 2005), 89-90, 260. 

89 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 226: “Sed neque auctorem ullum opinionis 
suae, neque argumentum aliquod ad confirmandum inducit.” See Fubini, Storiografia 
dell’umanesimo, 144, 172-173. 

90 . On the importance of Bruni’s use of archival documents, see the remarks of 
Hankins in his introduction to Bruni, History, vol. 3, xviii. For earlier precedents, see 
David S. Bachrach, “The Rhetoric of Historical Writing: Documentary Sources in 
Histories of Worms, c. 1300 ” Journal of the History of Ideas 68 (2007): 187-206. 

91 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 108: “Post Federici obitum, . . . florentinus populus . . . 
capessere gubernacula rerum ac tueri libertatem perrexit civitatemque totam omnemque 
eius statum populari arbitrio continere.” See Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 270. 

92 . Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino,” was the first to illustrate this point by tracing 
the documents cited by Bruni to the Florentine State Archives. Hankins has confirmed 
and extended Santini’s work in his new edition of Bruni, History, especially in vol. 3. 

93 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 348: “Nam, cum duae sint historiae partes et quasi mem- 
bra, foris gesta et domi, non minoris sane putandum fuerit domesticos status quam 
externa bella cognoscere.” 

94 . Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 275-276. 

95 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 2-6. 
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96 . See the letter (21 June 1424) of Ambrogio Traversari, Latinae Epistolae . . . a 
domino Petro Canneto ... in libros XXV tributae, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1759), 
vol. 2, 372: “Quod Historiam illam primoribus civitatis dono offerre statuerit, iam 
didici.” Of the sixty or so relevant manuscripts of the History listed by James Hankins, 
Repertorium Brunianum , vol. 1, ad indices , most are of Florentine provenance. 

97 . De Angelis, “La revisione degli Statuti,” 131-156; and Viti, Leonardo Bruni e 
Firenze, 120. 

98 . Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 116-117, 151. 

99 . Brucker, Civic World, 251. 

100 . Ibid., 283-302. 

101 . Ibid., 289. 

102 . Ibid., 290. Brucker cites numerous examples of the new tendency from the 
records of the Consulte, e.g.: “Ad gubernandam utiliter rempublicam ex preterita re- 
cordari presentibus providere et futuris,” “preterita docent quid sit in futurum provi- 
dendum,” and “per experientiam rerum gestarum doctrinam in presentibus et futuris 
sumere debemus.” 

103 . Cicero, De oratore II.ix.36. See Rudiger Landfester, Historia magistra vitae 
(Geneva, 1972). 

104 . Brucker, Civic World, 290, 292. 

105 . Ibid., 291. 

106 . See the biographical sketch provided by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. 
Aulo Greco (Florence, 1970-1976), vol. 2, 261-262. 

107 . Brucker, Civic World, 291. 

108 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 262-280. 

109 . Brucker, Civic World, 301: “Potentie ecclesie, ducis Mediolani et regis Ladislai 
potenter resistentiam fecimus.” 

110 . Ibid.: “Recitans miserias servitutis et gesta nostra tam in facta Sancti Miniatis, 
Pisanorum, ducis Mediolani et Regis Ladislai.” 

111 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 2: “Excitabat quippe me ipsarum magnitudo rerum, 
quibus hie populus primo inter se civili varioque discidio, deinde adversus finitimos 
egregie gestis, tandem nostra aetate potentia immodice adauctus et cum Mediolanen- 
sium potentissimo duce et cum Ladislao bellicosissimo rege . . . contendit.” 

112 . Ibid., 2-3: “Nam cum provecti aetate homines eo sapientiores habeantur, quo 
plura viderunt in vita, quanto magis historia nobis, si accurate legerimus, hanc prae- 
stare poterit sapientiam, in qua multarum aetatum facta consiliaque cernuntur . . . ?” 

113 . Ibid., 4-5: “Historiam vero, in qua tot simul rerum longa et continuata ratio 
sit habenda causaeque factorum omnium singulatim explicandae et de quacumque re 
iudicium in medio proferendum . . . tam profited periculosum est quam quam prae- 
stare difficile.” 

114 . Brucker, Civic World, 301. 

115 . These events are succinctly related by Bayley, War and Society, 8off. For a more 
extended account, see Brucker, Civic World, 4o6ff. On the Florentine fleet, the best 
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general study is still Michael Mallett, The Florentine Galleys in the Fifteenth Century 
(Oxford, 1967). 

116 . The best modern account is that of J. F. Lazenby, The First Punic War: A Mili- 
tary Tiistory (London, 2003). 

117 . Leonardo Bruni, De bello punico (Augsburg, 1537), 29-32. Unlike many other 
editions and most of the manuscripts, the Augsburg edition is in two rather than three 
books. In the Augsburg edition, therefore, the episode referred to above appears in the 
middle rather than at the end of Book I. 

118 . Ibid., 54, lines 20-26: “Cum in hunc modum traheretur helium, et Hamilcar 
terra marique volitaret, ac Italiam simul Siciliamque terrore involveret, commoti 
maiorem in modum Romani, quando aliter nullam finem habiturum certamen vide- 
batur, et contra decus Romani nominis erat, populationem Italiae perpeti, ad studium 
parandae classis iterum convertuntur.” Bruni’s passage can be usefully compared to its 
source: Polybius 1 . 59. 1-3. 

119 . Bayley, War and Society, 85, identifies Niccolo da Uzzano and Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi as members of the war party at this time. Among those opposing the war op- 
tion was Giovanni de’ Medici. 

120 . Brucker, Civic World, 293. 

121 . See, e.g., Bruni, History, vol. 1, 152, 294, vol. 2, 156. 

122 . See James Hankins, “Notes on the Composition and Textual Tradition of 
Leonardo Bruni’s Historiarum Florentini populi libri XII," in Classica et Beneventana: 
Essays Presented to Virginia Brown on the Occasion of her 65th Birthday, ed. F. T. Coulson 
and A. A. Cretans (Turnhout, 2008), 87-109. On page 101, Hankins describes a man- 
uscript of Bruni’s History (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Amiatinus 4) 
containing an index rerum notabilium, and remarks: “The nature of these notabilia 
suggests that the volume was used as a kind of reference tool, a source for Florentine 
policy-makers in the Signoria who wanted to know the historical background of cur- 
rent events.” 



6. The Florentine Histories 

1 . On consensus politics, see the classic study of John Najemy, Corporatism and 
Consensus in Florentine Electoral Politics, 1280—1400 (Chapel Hill, NC, 1982), esp. 14, 
301-303. 

2 . Bernard Guenee, Histoire et culture historique dans I’occident medieval (Paris, 
1980), 36. 

3 . E.g., Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James 
Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 170-172. Bruni’s comments here are a 
direct refutation of Giovanni Villani, Nuova cronica, ed. Giuseppe Porta (Parma, 
1990-1991), vol. 1, 381: “E della partita molto furono da riprendere i Guelfi, impercio 
che Ua citta di Firenze era molto forte di mura e di fossi pieni d’acqua, e da poterla 
bene difendere e tenere; ma il giudicio di Dio per punire le peccata conviene che faccia 
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suo corso sanza riparo; e a cui Idio vuole male gli toglie in senno e l’accorgimento.” 
Robert Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze (Florence, 1956-1968), vol. 2, 697-698, follows 
Bruni: “I Guelfi dovettero accorgersi che la citta . . . non poteva essere difesa contro i 
nemici incalzanti.” 

4 . Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca 
sulle fonti,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti 
(Florence, 1990), 277-278. The use of such material will of course be familiar to any 
reader of Thucydides (e.g., V.47) or Polybius. Bruni showed considerable creativity in 
using Polybius III. 22-25 i n the De primo bello punico, as pointed out in Chapter 4. 

5 . An example in Bruni, History, vol. 1, 122: “Ita et foris et domi eo anno populi 
maiestas exaltata est.” See also ibid., vol. 2, 158. 

6 . An example is Bruni’s account of a series of disputes and negotiations that 
followed the peace of Fucecchio between Florence and Pisa in 1293: see Bruni, His- 
tory, vol. 1, 374-378. Giovanni Villani’s chronicle contains no allusion to these events. 
Bruni drew his information exclusively from sources now lodged in the Archivio 
di Stato, Florence, Capitoli 40, ff. 91-98. There one finds copies of the following 
documents among others: (1) a statement of Pisa’s failure to comply with her treaty 
obligations (“Noverint universi presentes licteras inspecturi . . . quod castrum de 
Pecciole, quod est in custodia comunis Florentiae, non debeat restitui comuni pi- 
sano nisi postquam dominus comes Guido de Monteferetri cum tota familia sua et 
masnada et aliis qui cum eo debent exire de civitate pisarum et eius districtu secun- 
dum formam pacis facte . . . exiverint de dicta civitate pisarum et eius districtu secun- 
dum formam ipsius pacis”); (2) the letter to the Florentine Signoria of Judge Ugolino 
of Gallura, Dante’s Nino Visconti: see Purgatorio VIII. 47-84 (“Vos ignorare non cre- 
dimus qualiter ex forma pactorum pacis pregiones nostri qui Pisis detinentur carce- 
rati debeant . . . relaxari. Quod hue usque non est observatum . . . Que sit causa 
retardationis nescimus . . . Quare prudentiam vostram affectuose rogamus qualiter 
circa liberationem . . . huiusmodi captivorum intendere velitis et operari quod credi- 
tis convenire, ne vos et nos per huiusmodi modum sic turpiter deludamur”); and 
(3) instructions for the Florentine negotiators (“Haec est forma ambaxate quam fa- 
cere ac portare debent viri discreti dominus Roggerius Ugonis Albici et Cambius II- 
debrandini Bellincionis ambaxatores comunis Florentiae ... ad civitatem pisanam”). 
Bruni may have come upon this material by chance, since we know that (following his 
usual custom) he consulted Capitoli 40, ff. 35-36 for the terms and conditions of the 
peace treaty itself: see Leonardo Bruni, Historiarum flarentini populi libri XII, 
ed. Emilio Santini (Citta di Castello, 1914-1926), 85. Note, however, that the same 
series of documents are also to be found in Capitoli 26, ff. 160-167; and Capitoli 43, 
ff. 145—152. 

7 . E.g., Bruni, History, vol. 2, 96-97, 112-113. These passages are all the more 
significant in that there are no such barbs in the source: see Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 
488, 521-523. Bruni was responding to the renewal of war between Florence and Milan 
in the 1420s. 
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8. For a re-evaluation of civic humanism’s viability as a critical category, see the 
essays collected in Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, ed. James 
Hankins (Cambridge, 2000). 

9. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 144-159; compare Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 372-376. 
James Hankins discusses the passage in the context of Bruni’s Aristotelianism: see his 
“Rhetoric, History, and Ideology: The Civic Panegyrics of Leonardo Bruni,” in Renais- 
sance Civic Humanism, 170-171. 

10. See, for example, Nicolai Rubinstein, “Political Ideas in Sienese Art: The Fres- 
coes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo in the Palazzo Pubblico,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 21 (1958): 179-207. 

11. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 146-147: “Haec eo consilio fiebant, ut Florentini procul 
domo exire ac in sociorum periculis auxilium ferre cogerentur.” 

12. Ibid., 148-149: “homines plebeios ac bellicarum artium ignaros, quales ple- 
rumque in magistratu esse solent.” 

13. Ibid., 150-159. 

14. Ibid., 158-159: “vir ferox ac protervus, qualis nonnumquam immodica libertas 
ferre solet.” 

15. Ibid., 172-173: “nulla alia re quam nimia ferocia culpatus.” 

16. See now James Hankins, “Civic Knighthood in the Early Renaissance: 
Leonardo Bruni’s De militia,” Renaissance Quarterly (forthcoming). 

17. On the political culture of the oligarchy and its ramifications, see in particular 
Gene Brucker, The Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence (Princeton, NJ, 1977); 
Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus; Riccardo Fubini, Quattrocento fiorentino: Politica, 
diplomazia, cultura (Pisa, 1996), esp. 65-66, 88, 150-151; Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano 
e i suoi storici (Milan, 2001), 75-103; and Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in Italia 
da Leonardo Bruni adAnnio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 93-130, esp. 116-117. 

18. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 72-73. 

19. Najemy, Corporatism and Consensus, 313. 

20. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 72-73: “Florentiae tamen hie sortitionis mos tunc primo 
inductus ad nostra usque tempora devenit, popularitate quadam in republica servatus.” 

21. See the comments of Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 106, 151-152. 

22. See, for example, the remarks of Moses I. Finley, Ancient History: Evidence and 
Model (London, 1987), 12-15. 

23. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 156-163. 

24. Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 682. 

25. See also Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 107-108. 

26. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 158-159: “Quid autem, gloria et amplitudo nominis ma- 
iestasque florentini populi quantum augescet, si civitas, dudum nostrae opibus et po- 
tentia paene par, nobis subiiciatur?” 

27. Ibid.: “ita illis me moveri fateor quae bona apud homines putantur: extendere 
fines, imperium augere, civitatis gloriam splendoremque extollere, securitatem utili- 
tatemque asciscere: quae si nisi expetenda dicamus, et cura reipublicae et pietas in 
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patriam et tota paene haec vita nobis fuerit pervertenda.” As James Hankins points 
out, this apology for expansionism clashes with the Aristotelian ideal of equilibrium: see 
Hankins, “A Mirror for Statesmen: Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine People 
unpublished paper: http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2958221 (accessed 
27 September 2010). 

28. See the accusations formulated by Bruni himself in his justification of Florences 
war with Lucca in 1429-1430: Difesa contro i riprensori del popolo di Firenze nella im- 
prest t di Lucca, in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 
759. Bruni’s Difesa recycles concepts he had elaborated during the course of the war in 
his official correspondence, as shown by Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studisulle 
lettere puhhliche e private (Rome, 1992), 93 — in. Of particular interest in the present 
context is Bruni’s letter of n January 1430 to King Alfonso of Aragon, ibid., 104: “Erat 
dominus Lucanus colligatus et confederatus noster cum illustris dominus Philippus Maria 
dux Mediolani bellum nobiscum gessit, et cum deberet ex federe . . . nos ac statum 
nostrum fovere, subito ad hostem conversus, auxilia illi misit una cum filio suo. Nos autem 
socios et colligatos quos iuvare debuit non solum deseruit verum etiam oppugnavit.” 
On the whole question of Lucca, see too Gordon Griffiths, The Justification of Floren- 
tine Foreign Policy Offered by Leonardo Bruni in His Public Letters (Rome, 1999), 33-42. 

29. Bruni, History, vol. 2, pp. 160-161: “Quod si hanc facultatem nobis oblatam 
nunc praetermiserimus, deinde a quibusdam huius populi adversariis Luca suscipia- 
tur, bellumque inde tumultusque insurgat, quis non merito nos culpabit? Quis non 
carpet? Quis non iustas ignaviae poenas subire nos dicet, quod, dum liceret illam ac- 
cipere, tam socordes ignavique fuerimus?” 

30. Ibid., 161-162: “Nam publice quidem magnificentia proposita est, quae in glo- 
ria amplitudineque consistit; privatim vero modestia et frugalitas.” On Bruni’s critique 
of the merchant ethos, see the remarks of Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 142. 

31. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 161-162: “Populus romanus, parens noster, nunquam 
orbis imperium nactus esset, si suis rebus contentus nova coepta impensasque refugis- 
set.” Needless to say, this was also the lesson preached in Bruni’s De primo bello punico, 
written in 1418-1422. See Chapter 4 above. 

32. Ibid., 162-163: “Occasionem poetae tradunt crines a fronte proferre, pone vero 
calvitiem habere, ut, dum te adit, apprehendere queas, sin vero neglexeris, nullam post 
ansam nanciscare.” 

33. Ibid.: “Itaque post longas consultationes res infecta dimissa est, malo admo- 
dum consilio civitatis.” 

34. See C. C. Bayley, War and Society in Renaissance Florence: The ‘De militia’ of 
Leonardo Bruni (Toronto, 1961), 85. The leaders of the war party were Niccolo da Uz- 
zano and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, both strong Bruni supporters. 

35. The emergence of this rift in the oligarchy can be dated to the mid-i420s: Dale 
Kent, The Rise of the Medici: Faction in Florence, 1426-1434 (Oxford, 1978), 211. The best 
contemporary account is that of Giovanni Cavalcanti, Istorie fiorentine (1420—1440), 
ed. G. Di Pino (Milan, 1944). 
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36. Earlier scholars have nevertheless been wary of drawing such parallels: see, for 
example, Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 250. 

37. I borrow the term “Albizzi ideology” from Fubini: see, for example, Storiogra- 
fia dell’umanesimo, 152. 

38. A point noted as well by Hankins, “Mirror for Statesmen.” 

39. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 180-181: “ac maiora subsecuta certamina dispendiis et 
periculis, mali poenas consilii, a populo exegerunt.” 

40. Ibid., 206-207: “In quo maxime admiretur quis huius populi mentem in 
utramque partem nimis proclivem; pro qua enim nuper offerentibus Germanis ac 
prope rogantibus parvam dare pecuniam recusaret, pro eadem paulo post intolerabi- 
lem auri summam recusanti ac prope deneganti tradere nitebatur.” 

41. Ibid., 244-245. 

42. Ibid., 262-263: “Nullo unquam bello magis dehonestatum est florentini po- 
puli nomen.” 

43. Ibid.: “Et traxit mox ignominia foris accepta aliud domi dedecus maius.” 

44. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 228-229: “Ego vero et diu ante hoc tempus fuisse duces 
partium in civitate comperio, idque publicis annalibus multis extat locis.” The refer- 
ence is to Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 440-441, where the instigators of the move are 
the pope and King Charles: “E feciono per mandato del papa e del re i detti Guelfi tre 
cavalieri rettori di parte.” By antedating origins of the Guelf party in Florence, Bruni 
strengthens the key notion of Florentine libertas. For the documentary basis of Bruni’s 
claim, see Gaetano Salvemini, Magnati e popolani in Firenze dal 1280 al 1295, ed. Ernesto 
Sestan (Milan, 1966), 201. 

45. See, for example, Bruni, History, vol. 1, 224-225, on Malatesta dal Verrucchio 
being appointed the vicar of King Charles in Florence in 1267: “I have ascertained that 
it was Malatesta dal Verrucchio, the head of a family which afterwards enjoyed great 
success, whom the king placed in charge of Florence during that period”; compare 
Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 439, who blanks at this point. Bruni’s restoration of this 
detail (independently confirmed by Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, vol. 3, 61) probably 
reflects his close ties with the Malatesta family of Rimini, on which see Viti, Leonardo 
Bruni e Firenze, 365-378; and most recently James Hankins, Humanism and Platonism 
in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 127-135. Another example: Villani, 
Nuova cronica, 532, states that in 1282 “si creo e fece nuovo uficio e signoria al governo 
della detta citta di Firenze, il quale si chiamarono priori delfarti.” Bruni, History, vol. 
1, 294-295, categorically denies this: “Then was not the first time a magistracy of this 
name had existed in the commonwealth. According to the annals there were evidently 
Priors of the Guilds (priores artium) in the commonwealth some eighty years before 
this time.” For confirmation, see Salvemini, Magnati e popolani, 80-81. Again, Bruni’s 
purpose seems to be to detach such important institutional developments from the 
contingencies of Franco-papal intervention. Eater, Bruni, History, vol. 1, 418-419, is 
careful to specify the moment in 1303 when the priors expanded from six to twelve, 
something Villani had failed to do: Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 124-126. 
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46. E.g., Bruni, History, vol. 1, 418-419, on Villani’s claim ( Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 
125) that the Lucchesi were invited by the Florentine authorities to come and put an 
end to factional violence in the city in 1303: “I have not been able to find out whether 
it was their own idea to come and save their allies, or whether they were asked to.” 
Another example: Bruni, History, vol. 1, 458-459, on the Florentines sending military 
forces to aid the papal legate (Niccolo da Prato) against Venice in 1309: “I have not 
been able to ascertain whether they did this at his request or of their own accord, in 
order to promote reconciliation and gain favor.” Further cases are listed by Emilio 
Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum florentini populi libri XII, ” Annali 
della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 3-173. 

47. See Guenee, Histoire et culture historique, 67-68, 91-100; and more recently, 
David S. Bachrach, “The Rhetoric of Ffistorical Writing: Documentary Sources in the 
Histories ofWorms, c. 1300 J Journal of the History of Ideas 68 (2007): 187-206. 

48. On the immense importance of this issue for the origins of modern historiog- 
raphy, see the remarks of Arnaldo Momigliano, Studies in Historiography (London, 
1966), 2. Momigliano sees the distinction becoming established as “the common pat- 
rimony of historical research” in the late seventeenth century, though he admits the 
existence of isolated instances prior to that time. For the point we are making here 
about Bruni, see also Salvemini, Magnati e popolani, 197: “Leonardo . . . sente la im- 
portanza dei documenti e li studia . . . e col loro aiuto corregge spesso gli errori dei 
cronisti anteriori a lui.” 

49. See in general the forum on “The Origins of the State in Italy, 1300-1600,” in 
The Journal of Modern History, Volume 67, Supplement, December 1995. 

50. Brucker, Civic World, esp. 481-486. 

51. Bruni, Opere, 662: “Cum enim absque civitatibus hominum vita esse nequeat, 
pietas in patriam et mors pro illius salute excepta mirificis laudibus in celum tollun- 
tur”; English translation from The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. 
and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 
1987), 130. 

52. For the text, see Susanne Daub, Leonardo Brunis Rede aufNanni Strozzi, Einlei- 
tung, Edition und Kommentar (Stuttgart, 1996). Daub identifies the classical sources, in- 
cluding especially the funeral oration of Pericles as reproduced by Thucydides II. 35-46. 

53. James Hankins, “Rhetoric,” 164-167. 

54. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 166-168. 

55. Ibid., 334-342. 

56. Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 602-603: “La novella della detta vittoria venne 
in Firenze il giorno medesimo, a quella medesima ora ch’ella fu.” 

57. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 342-343: “Nec sane alienum est credere divinum numen, 
qua benignitate victoriam praestat, eadem per famam ocissimam favore propitio illis 
ipsis quibus faverit nunciare.” 

58. See Bruni’s translation in Vitae . . . Plutarchi (Basel, 1531), 157-158. The refer- 
ence is to Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus XXIV-XXV. 
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59 . Bruni, Opere, 690: “Hec igitur egregia opera domi gesta . . . militum esse 
quidam putant. Sed certe aberrant. Sunt enim hec omnia boni quidem, ut ita dixerim, 
viri et civis officia, non autem militis”; English translation from Humanism of Leonardo 
Bruni, 141. 

60 . See, for example, Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, 3-91. 

61 . John Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Politics,” in Renaissance Civic 
Humanism, 75-104. 

62 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 362-363: “verum boni civis esse nequaquam arbitror, 
dum patria consilium poscit, in propriam utilitatem intuitum retorquere ac ex suo 
privato commodo publicis consiliis moderari.” 

63 . Ibid., 454-455: “vir procul dubio egregius, ceterum inquietior civis quam 
bonae rei publicae conveniret.” 

64 . Ibid., 176-177: “Hoc uno turn cive patria stetit”; 182-183: “Fuit enim vir celsi 
animi et altiora semper intuentis, in adversaries tamen acerbior quam civilis modestia 
postulabat.” 

65 . Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Politics,” 95. 

66. Brucker, Civic World, 252-262. 

67 . As far as we presently know, only two of the sixty or so surviving manuscripts 
can be securely dated to the late 1420s: for details, see James Hankins, Repertorium 
Brunianum: A Critical Guide to the Writings of Leonardo Bruni (Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, 
15, 49; and now Bruni, History, vol. 2, 531. The real history of dissemination begins only 
later, with the completion of the work in the 1440s. 

68. Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 101-112. 

69 . On Guelfism in early fifteenth-century Florence, see Diane Finiello Zervas, 
The Parte Guelfa, Brunelleschi and Donatello (Locust Valley, NY, 1987), 47-74. 

70 . Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 131-164. 

71 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 438. 

72 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 222—223: “Postulatum hoc a florentinis civibus regis 
amicis quidam auctores sunt eorumque precibus adductum regem copias suas in haec 
loca misisse . . . ceterum utilitatis rationem . . . regem permovisse magis crediderim.” 
See the comments of Salvemini, Magnati e popolani, 227: “Chi meglio di tutti ha inteso 
la causa vera della venuta dei cavalieri francesi a Firenze e stato Leonardo Aretino.” 

73 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 478-480. 

74 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 258-276. 

75 . Ibid., 270-271: “aliter enim caelum, aliter terra regitur.” 

76 . Ibid., 272—273: “Plerique enim plus quam oportet infensionis memoriam ser- 
vant, nec quisquam inimico et laeso non stulte se credit, quoniam hominum volun- 
tates obscurae sunt, verba et frons persaepe mentiuntur.” 

77 . Ibid., 276-277, on Guelf behavior after the pope’s successful negotiation of 
the return of the exiled Ghibellines: “The citizens who were upset at the return to the 
city of their adversaries, soon thereafter began to fabricate suspicions, spread rumors, 
and plot in secret. In the end they struck such terror into those whom the peace had 
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permitted to return that the latter did not dare remain, but emigrated of their own 
accord. Thus the long efforts of the pope to pacify the city were brought to nothing by 
a short campaign of opposition.” Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, vol. 3, io6ff., docu- 
ments Guelf intransigence. 

78 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 480. 

79 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 280-283: “Fuit autem vir optimus . . . et qui sacrae recu- 
perationem terrae semper meditaretur, ad eamque unam rem Christianos omnes posi- 
tis inter se contentionibus intendere debere censebat. Ea de causa fiebat, ut studia 
partium, quae plerique romani pontifices ante foverant, ipse quidem propellere longe 
detestarique videretur.” 

80 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 489: “della cui morte i Guelfi di Firenze furono 
molto allegri, per la mala volonta che 1 detto papa avea contra loro.” 

81 . Ibid., 494: “fu magnanimo, e per lo caldo de’ suoi consorti imprese molte cose 
per fargli grandi, e fu de’ primi, o il primo papa, nella cui corte s’usasse palese simo- 
nia.” Villani’s attack on this pope echoes that of Dante, Inferno XIX.31-87. 

82 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 284-285: “pontifex . . . quia (regem) maiorem potentio- 
remque esse putabat quam libertati expediret, multa in suo pontificatu molitus est, 
quo regiam amplitudinem nimis elatam deprimeret.” Bruni calls Nicholas “vir praes- 
tantissimus.” Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 495, cites King Charles’s rejection of a 
marriage alliance with the pope’s family as the reason for the pope’s hostility. 

83 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 288-291: “Ea cum perfecisset legatus, ingenti prudentiae 
fama non immerito parta abiit, relicta civitate pacata et concordi quam impacatam 
discordemque susceperat. Ceterum ex hac providentia legati . . . rex dominatum Flor- 
entiae omnino dimisit, liberaque iam civitas et sui iuris facta . . . gubernabatur.” For 
the peace established by the papal legate, Cardinal Latino, in 1279/1280, see Davidsohn, 
Storia di Firenze, vol. 3, 205-236. For the historic importance of the moment, see 
Gaetano Salvemini, Magnati e popolani, 5-6. 

84 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 557: “Quello Carlo fu il piu temuto e ridottato 
signore, e il piu valente d’arme e con piu alti intendimenti, che niuno re che fosse nella 
casa di Francia da Carlo Magno infino a llui.” 

85 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 310-311: “vir procul dubio egregius, longe tamen belli 
artibus quam pacis insignior.” 

86. Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 595: “Di questa crudelta furono i Pisani per 
l’universo mondo, ove si seppe, forte biasimati . . . ; e questo peccato commesso per gli 
Pisani non rimase impunito, siccome per gli tempi innanzi si potra trovare”; compare 
Dante, Inferno XXXIII. 79-81: “Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti / del bel paese la dove T 
si sona.” 

87 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 326—329: “The Pisans’ only motive for this heinous act 
was partisan passion.” Bruni concludes Book III with a general condemnation: “Thus 
all of Tuscany was aroused to conflict by successive acts of partisanship.” 

88. For an interpretation somewhat different from the one presented here, see 
Hankins, “Mirror for Statesmen.” Hankins, however, is mainly concerned with showing 
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how Bruni dissents from orthodox Aristotelian views on the evils of partisanship and 
how to cure them. 

89 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 348-349: “Nam, cum duae sint historiae partes, et quasi 
membra, foris gesta et domi, non minoris sane putandum fuerit domesticos status 
quam externa bella cognoscere.” 

90 . Ibid., 346-352, 350-351, for the passage quoted here: “Additum est in lege, 
ut . . . consiliarios haberet quatuor, praefectos duos peditesque armatos mille.” 
Salvemini, Magnati e popolani, 129-130, believes Bruni is quoting from original docu- 
ments. 

91 . As noted by Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino,” 53-54, Bruni’s dating of the 
creation of the office of Standard-Bearer of Justice to 1289 is yet another of his correc- 
tions (silent this time) to the earlier chronicles. Giovanni Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 
2, 10, dates the institution of the office to 1292/1293. 

92 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 358-359: “Nobilitas enim . . . non satis aequam societa- 
tem cum populo exercebat; praepotens siquidem opibus et animis, plus quam liberae 
civitati conveniret elata.” 

93 . Ibid., 363-371. 

94 . Aristotle, Politics 1.2 . 1 quote from the Benjamin Jowett translation as revised by 
Jonathan Barnes: see Aristotle, The Politics, ed. Stephen Everson (Cambridge, 1988), 4. 

95 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 358-359: “Circa finem eius anni fundamenta primum 
iacta sunt infinitarum domi novitatum, ac forma rei publicae, qua iam trigesimo supra 
centesimum utimur anno, tunc primum instituta.” 

96 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, n: “Questa novita di popolo e mutazione di 
stato fu molto grande alia citta di Firenze, e ebbe poi molte e diverse sequele in male e 
in bene del nostro Comune, come innanzi per gli tempi faremo menzione.” 

97 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 398-399: “confusio erat et dedecus in re publica, et neque 
leges neque pudor quicquam valebant”; compare Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 69-71, 
on the same events. 

98 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 268: “E questa morte di messere Bondelmonte 
fu la cagione e cominciamento delle maladette parti guelfa e ghibellina in Firenze.” 

99 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 216-217. 

100 . Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 1, 268— 269: “E bene mostra che ‘1 nemico 
delfumana generazione per le peccata de’ Fiorentini avesse podere nell’idolo di Mars, 
che i Fiorentini pagani anticamente adoravano, che a pie della sua figura si commise si 
fatto micidio, onde tanto male e seguito alia citta di Firenze.” 

101 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 220-221: “Cecidit vero non longe a Martis signo, quod 
e veteri sublatum templo ad pontem collocatum extabat, idque in calamitate civitatis 
quidam notarunt.” 

102 . Ibid.: “Flinc odia civium irritata vehementius exarsere, ut non iam civili mod- 
estia, sed vulneribus et sanguine summa perdendi pereundique cupidine certaretur.” 

103 . Compare Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 126-130; and Bruni, History, vol. 1, 
418-427. 
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104. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 424-425: “Quod si albis solum reducendis conatum 
diligentiamque legatus adhibuisset, haud difficulter ea res videbatur effectum quem 
optaverat habitura. Sed ille magnitudine animi et favore multitudinis elatus, dum 
utrumque simul assequi vult, neutrum assecutus est.” 

105. Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 2, 135-140. 

106. Bruni. History, vol. 1, 434-437: “Sunt qui putent exules non sat unanimis 
fuisse ad urbem invadendam . . . Ego vero, quid animi habuerit unusquisque exulum, 
haud facile existimo quemquam esse dicturum. Verum haec et huiusmodi errata in re 
militari evenire non alienum puto, ubi non unus dux, sed multi ductores praesunt, 
nec miles est qui post signa ingreditur, sed collecticia turba neminis unius imperio 
consueta.” 

107. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 268-269: “Res enim digna est literis annotetur vel pro 
admonitu civium vel pro castigatione regnantium. Apparebit enim civibus nihil magis 
formidandum esse quam servitutem; dominantibus vero nihil magis ad ruinam ten- 
dere quam immoderatam incivilemque superbiam.” 

108. Ibid.: “Parto igitur ut voluerat dominatu, de servando iam illo cura supererat.” 

109. Ibid.: “Id astuto admodum consilio factum, quo sibi benevolentia aliqua 
devinciret civitates: existimavit enim velut beneficium se conferre, si quae dudum Flor- 
entine subessent, eas aequa conditione cum Florentinis redderet.” 

110. Ibid., 272-275. 

111. Villani, Nuova cronica, vol. 3, 299: “E noti chi questo leggera come Iddio per 
le nostre peccata in poco di tempo diede e promise alia nostra citta tanti fragelli, come 
fu diluvio, carestie, fame, e mortalita, e sconfitte, vergogne d’imprese, perdimenti di 
sustanza di moneta, e fallimenti di mercatanti, e danni di credenza, e ultimamente di 
liberta recati a tirannica signoria e servaggio.” 

112. Ibid.: “E pero, per Dio, carissimi cittadini presenti e futuri, correggiamo i 
nostri difetti. Abbiamo tra noi amore e carita, accio che piacciamo all’AItissimo, e non 
ci rechiamo a fultimo giudicio della sua ira, come assai chiaro e aperto ci mostra per le 
sue visibili minacce.” 

113. Brucker, Civic World, 291: “The despotic rule of the duke of Athens (1342- 
1343) was the most frequently cited of the city’s past experiences.” 

7. Bruni and Biography 

1. The year of publication suggested in Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische 
Schriften, ed. Elans Baron (Leipzig, 1928), 174, was 1429, with some latitude for late 
1428 or early 1430. See now, however, James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo 
Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali e umanistici 5-6 (2007-2008): http://nrs. harvard 
.edu/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:296i72i (accessed 27 September 2010). Hankins notes that 
the dedicatee of the work, Cardinal Niccolo Albergati, was in Florence on a diplomatic 
mission in the second half of January 1430. It is likely that Bruni dedicated the Vita 
Aristotelis to the cardinal during his stay in the city. 
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2. See Edmund B. Fryde, “The First Flumanistic Fife of Aristotle: the ‘Vita 
Aristotelis’ of Feonardo Bruni,” in Florence and Italy: Renaissance Studies in Honour of 
Nicolai Rubinstein, ed. Peter Denley and Caroline Elam (Fondon, 1988), 285-296. 
New editions of the text can be found in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected 
Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Flankins, and David Thompson (Bing- 
hamton, NY, 1987), 262-264 (introduction), 283-292 (English translation), 384-387 
(notes); and also in Feonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 
1996), 501-529. The Flankins edition, Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 386-387, supplies 
lacunae and variants to the only previous complete modern edition: Ingemar During, 
Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition, (Goteborg, 1957), 168-178. The recent 
French edition is largely based on the text established by Viti: see Feonardo Bruni 
Aretino, Histoire, eloquence et poesie a Florence au debut du Quattrocento, ed. and trans. 
Faurence Bernard-Pradelle (Paris, 2008), 818-855. 

3. The development of the genre is outlined by Fausto Ghisalberti, “Medieval 
Biographies of Ovid ? Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 9 (1946): 10-59. 
On the important distinction between serialized, reference biography and the mono- 
graphic form, see Daniel Madelenat, La biographie (Paris, 1984), 21-23; and Catherine 
N. Parke, Biography: Writing Lives (New York, 1996), 40, m-124. 

4. Fryde, “First Flumanistic Fife,” 286. 

5. Ibid., 287. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 263. 

8. Ibid., 262. 

9. Ibid., 263-264. 

10. See, for example, Feonardo Bruni, Dialogi ad Petrum Paulum Histrum, ed. 
Stefano U. Baldassarri (Florence, 1994), 246-247. 

11. James Flankins, “Translation Practice in the Renaissance: The Case of Feo- 
nardo Bruni,” in Methodologie de la traduction: De I’antiquite a. la Renaissance, ed. 
Charles Marie Ternes and Monique Mund-Dopchie (Fuxembourg, 1994), 156. For 
further details on the Ethics controversy in the 1420s, see now Flankins, Humanism 
and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 193-239, esp. 195 — 
196, 225-227. 

12. On all of these points, see the lucid remarks of Flankins in Humanism of 
Leonardo Bruni, 201-208, 259-262. 

13. Ibid., 264. 

14. Further insights into these points can be gleaned from Riccardo Fubini, 
“F’umanista: Ritorno di un paradigma? Saggio per un profilo storico da Petrarca ad 
Erasmo,” Archivo storico italiano 147 (1989): 458-473. See also Fubini, L’umanesimo 
italiano e i suoi storici (Milan, 2001), 31-43, 104-119. 

15. One example can be found in Brunis letter IV22, written, according to Fran- 
cesco Paolo Fuiso, Studi su Tepistolario di Leonardo Bruni, ed. Fucia Gualdo Rosa 
(Rome, 1980), 102, in 1424-26; compare Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Forenzo 
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Mehus (Florence, 1741), vol. 1, 138, with the almost identical passage in Bruni, Opere, 
524-52 6. 

16. Others who share this view include During, Aristotle, 178; and Viti, in Bruni, 
Opere, 503. 

17. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 263. 

18. Ibid., 385. 

19. Aulus Gellius, Nodes atticae, ed. E K. Marshall (Oxford, 1990), vol. 2, 387. 

20. Marshall, ibid., notes that Gellius appears to have mistakenly substituted one 
Menedemus for Eudemus in his retelling of the tale. Bruni too has Menedemus, as 
Hankins acknowledges in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 385, 387. 

21. Walter Burley, De vita etmoribus philosophorum, ed. Hermann Knust (Tubin- 
gen, 1886), 246, also has Menedemus in the place of Eudemus; so too does John 
of Wales: Marco Petoletti, II “Chronicon” di Benzo d’Alessandria e i classici italiani 
all’inizio del XLV secolo: Edizione critica del libro XXIV “De moribus et vita philosopho- 
rum,” (Milan, 2000), 326-327. On John’s Compendiloquium, see Jenny Swanson, John 
of Wales: A Study of the Works and Ideas of a Thirteenth-Century Friar (Cambridge, 
1989), 167-193. 

22. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 287-288; and Bruni, Opere, 516. 

23. Suidae Lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy (Halle, 1852-1853), vol. 1, part. 1, 730. 

24. Bruni, Opere, 416. 

25. Ibid., 537-538. Bruni correctly cites Boccaccio’s work by its actual title: Della 
vita, costumi, et studii del clarissimo poeta Dante. See Boccaccio, Trattatello in laude di 
Dante, ed. Pier Giorgio Ricci, in Tutte le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. Vittore Branca 
(Milan, 1974), vol. 3, 437, 848. Ricci dates the first version of the Trattatello to 1351-55, 
the second version to 1360. 

26. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 41-42. 

27. Viti, in Bruni, Opere, 503. See Luiso, Studi, 113, for elements that allow the 
identification of Poggio’s “commentaria” with the Vita latina published by During, 
Aristotle, 142-163. During, 164-167, also shows how the Vita latina formed the basis 
for the medieval lives by Walter Burley and John of Wales. 

28. For another example, see Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 115-117. On the uses 
of footnotes hors texte, see Anthony Grafton, “The Footnote from De Thou to Ranke,” 
in Proof and Persuasion in History, ed. Anthony Grafton and Suzanne L. Marchand 
(Middletown, CT, 1994), 70-71; and now Grafton, The Footnote: A Curious History 
(London, 1997), 140. 

29. Bruni, Opere, 504: “Ego igitur hanc partem summi viri, ignoratam prius a 
nostris atque obscuram, in lucem prodere constitui.” See too the pertinent comment 
by Hankins in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 384, and his rationale for reading nostris 
in the place of Diiring’s omnibus, 386. 

30. One copy of Diogenes was part of a store of Greek manuscripts brought to 
Italy from the East by Giovanni Aurispa: see Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa, ed. Remigio 
Sabbadini (Rome, 1931), xiii-xv, 13, 159. For details on several other Diogenes manuscripts 
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circulating in Florence at the time see Agostino Sottili, “II Laerzio latino e greco e altri 
autografi di Ambrogio Traversari,” in Vestigia. Studi in onore di Giuseppe Billanovich, 
ed. Rino Avesani, Mirella Ferrari, Tino FofFano, Giuseppe Frasso, Agostino Sottili (Rome, 
1984), vol. 2, 699-745; Marcello Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari interprete di Diogene 
Laerzio,” in Ambrogio Traversari nel V centenario della nascita, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini 
(Florence, 1988), 367-459, especially 377-400; Denis Knoepfler, La vie de Mened'eme 
d’Eretrie de Diogene Laerce: Contribution a la critique du texte des ‘Vies des philosophes’ 
(Basel, 1991), 22-44; and now Tiziano Dorandi, Laertiana: Capitoli sulla tradizione 
manoscritta e sulla storia del testo delle ‘Vite dei filosofi’ di Diogene Laerzio (Berlin, 2009), 
25, 222-228. 

31 . Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 382. On the enmity between Bruni and 
Traversari, see Lucia Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni, 1 ’ Oratio in hypocritas e i suoi dif- 
ficili rapporti con Ambrogio Traversari,” Vita monastica 41 (1987): 89-111; and Arthur 
Field, “Leonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor? Bruni, the Medici, and an Aretine Con- 
spiracy of 1437,” Renaissance Quarterly 51 (1998): 1118-1120. For a contemporary account, 
see Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le Vite, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence 1970-1976)^0!. 1, 453-458. 

32 . On Traversari and patristics, see Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 384, 394; as 
well as Charles L. Stinger, Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) and Christian Antiquity in 
the Italian Renaissance, (Albany, NY, 1977), 145-146; and Agostino Sottili, “Autografi e 
traduzioni di Ambrogio Traversari,” Rinascimento 5 (1965): 3-15. 

33 . Hankins, in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 370-371; and in his Plato in the 
Italian Renaissance, 3rd impression (Leiden, 1994), 60, may be correct in seeing Traversari’s 
right-hand man, Demetrio Scarano, as the “Demetrius” to whom Bruni addressed his 
letter IV.22: Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 137-140. Gualdo Rosa makes the same 
inference: “Leonardo Bruni,” 97. 

34 . Traversari attacked Bruni in the prefatory letter to his translation of John 
Chrysostom’s three books Adversus vituperatores vitae monasticae of 1417: see letter 
XXIII. 6, in Ambrogio Traversari, Latinae epistolae . . . a domino Petro Canneto . . . in 
libros XXV tributae, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1759), vol. 2, 961-962. Bruni’s 
Oratio in hypocritas, an attack on monasticism, was directed against Traversari: Gualdo 
Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni,” 92-98; and Hankins, Plato, 59-60. 

35 . Traversari to Niccoli, 16 March 1424: “Notavi quae de Laertio traducendo . . . 
me admonuisti” (letter VUI.i, in Traversari, Latinae epistolae, vol. 2, 349-351, at 351). 
The letter is dated by Francesco Paolo Luiso, “Ricerche cronologiche per un riordina- 
mento dell’epistolario di A. Traversari,” Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi 10 
(1899): 74. 

36 . See Traversari’s dedicatory letter to Cosimo de’ Medici (8 February 1433) as 
edited and published by Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 398-400, together with 
Gigante’s comments on 393-398. 

37 . See Traversari’s letters to Niccoli, VHI.8 and 9, in Latinae epistolae, vol. 2, 
366-373. On the Baptistery doors, see Richard Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti (Prince- 
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ton, NJ, 1982), 159-168, who notes that relations between Bruni and Traversari reached 
boiling point in the spring of 1424. 

38. On Traversari’s penchant for Plato, see Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 433- 
434. Both Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni,” 104-105; and Field, “Leonardo Bruni,” 
1118-1128, give a political dimension to the conflict; Hankins, Plato, 64-81, is more 
cautious on this point. 

39. Most recently in detail by Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 377-389. 

40. See letter XXV.3, in Traversari, Latinae epistolae, vol. 2, 1045-1047, at 1047: 
“Sique Laertium ad integrum convertit in latinum, oro fac, ut habere possim.” For the 
date of this letter, which is crucial to my argument, see Gigante, “Ambrogio Traversari,” 
389; and Sottili, “Autografi,” 7. Traversari’s initial progress on the translation was rapid, 
as can be seen in his letter (VI. 27) to Leonardo Giustiniani, 5 August 1425; after less 
than nine months of work, he had reached Book X, Epicurus: see Latinae epistolae, vol. 2, 
310, dated by Luiso, “Ricerche,” 75. Problems cropped up at this point, however, and 
in a letter to Niccoli of the following year (VIII. 17), Traversari complained bitterly of 
his difficulties: “Incidi in scopulos. Epicurus iste ita me obtundit, ut desperatione fere 
destiterim”: Latinae epistolae, vol. 2, 380; dated by Luiso, “Ricerche,” 75. 

41. Paolo DeToth, II beato cardinale: Niccolb Albergati, 1375-1444 (Acquapendente, 
1934), vol. 2, 460-462, stresses the difficulty of disentangling Parentucelli’s sphere of 
activity from that of Cardinal Albergati in this period. 

42. Diogenes Laertius V.2: 1 cite from the translation by Robert Drew Hicks, Lives 
of Eminent Philosophers (Cambridge, MA, 1995). Compare Traversari’s translation of the 
same passage in Laertius, De vita et moribus philosophorum (Venice, 1490): “Recessit a 
Platone dum adhuc superviveret. Unde dixisse ilium tradunt: Aristoteles in nos recal- 
citravit non secus atque in matrem puli geniti.” See also the manuscript in Traversari’s 
own hand, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Strozzi 64, f. 57G as well as the 
final manuscript version, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 65, 21, f. 79V. 

43. Diogenes Laertius V.3: The Hicks translation skirts the issue: “There is one 
story that he was on very affectionate terms with Hermias.” The original Greek, how- 
ever, leaves no room for doubt: Aristotle is branded as the tyrant’s paidika. See the 
Italian translation, Diogene Laerzio, Vita dei filosofi, trans. Marcello Gigante (Bari, 1976), 
164: “Alcuni dicono che Aristotele fu il suo amasio.” Traversari’s rendering sinks in the 
knife: “Deinde ad Hermiam eunuchum profectus est, Atarnensium tyrannum, quem 
alii quidem paedica ipsius fuisse tradunt.” See Laertius, De vita et moribus, f. fv, with 
the identical manuscript readings in Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Strozzi 
64, f. 57r; and Plut. 65, 21, f. 8or. 

44. Diogenes Laertius V.4. 

45. Ibid.,V.7-8. 

46. Ibid., V.n. 

47. Ibid.,V.5. 

48. Ibid.,V.6, 8. 
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49. Paul Moraux, “La composition de la ‘Vie d’Aristote’ chez Diogene Laerce,” 
Revue des etudes grecques 68 (1955): 146-149. 

50. Gigante, in Laerzio, Vita dei filosofi, xx, sees Diogenes as “un raccoglitore di 
notizie biografiche e dossografiche,” thus “la sua opera non e immune da confusioni, 
ripetizioni, contraddizioni.” 

51. On the general point, see A. J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholas- 
tic Literary Attitudes in the Later Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (Aldershot, 1988), 102-103. For 
Bruni’s reiteration, see his Oratio in nehulonem maledicum, in Bruni, Opere, 354: “Atqui 
hec ego duo simul ab homine studioso exigenda maxime puto, primum ut doctrina 
polleat fructusque studiorum suorum plurimus conspiciatur; deinde ut vitam his, que 
legit et didicit, consentaneam prestet.” 

52. On Albergati, besides the standard work by De Toth, II heato cardinale, see the 
still useful information compiled by Giovanni Fantuzzi, Notizie sugli scrittori bolognesi 
(Bologna, 1781-1794), vol. 1, 99-133; and more recently, the brief account by Edith 
Pasztor, in Dizionario biografico degli italiani (Rome, i960-), vol. 1, 619-621. 

53. Filelfo dedicated his translation of Dio Chrysostom’s eleventh discourse 
(maintaining that Troy was not captured) to Bruni; Bruni responded warmly with his 
letter (V.6) of September-October 1428: Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 30-31. As Ludwig 
Bertalot noted, Studien zum italienischen und deutschen Humanismus, ed. Paul Oskar 
Kristeller (Rome, 1975), vol. 1, 30, Bruni considerably toned down the cordiality of this 
letter after Filelfo’s disgrace. For the original version, see Luiso, Studi, 108. The stan- 
dard accounts of the Bruni-Filelfo friendship, 1429-1434, are those of Carlo de’ Rosmini, 
Vita di Francesco Filelfo da Tolentino (Milan, 1808), vol. 1, 29-55; Georg Rudolf Adam, 
“Francesco Filelfo at the Court of Milan (1439-1481): A Contribution to the Study of 
LIumanism in Northern Italy,” (Ph.D. diss., Oxford University, 1974), 122-138; and 
Giuseppe Zippel, Storia e cultura del rinascimento italiano, ed. Gianni Zippel (Padua, 
1979), 215-253. 

54. Most recently Adam, “Francesco Filelfo,” 482; and Paolo Viti, “Filelfo, 
Francesco,” in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, vol. 47, 622. 

55. Lucia Gualdo Rosa, “Una prolusione inedita di Francesco Filelfo del 1429,” in 
Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte (Padua, 1986), 277-279; and David 
Marsh, “Francesco Filelfo’s Translation of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum,” in Peripatetic 
Rhetoric after Aristotle, ed. William W. Fortenbaugh and David C. Mirhady (New 
Brunswick, NJ, 1994), 349-364, with Filelfo’s preface on 356-360. As both Gualdo 
Rosa and Marsh note, the preface reveals close affinities with Bruni’s views on Aristotle. 
On Cardinal Carrillo de Albernoz, see Alfred A. Strnad, “Carrillo de Albernoz, Alfonso,” 
Dizionario biografico degli italiani, vol. 20, 753-758. 

56. On the latter two translations, see David Marsh, “Xenophon,” in Catalogus 
Translationum et Commentariorum: Medieval and Renaissance Latin Translations and 
Commentaries, ed. Virginia Brown, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and F. Edward Cranz, 
(Washington, DC, 1992), vol. 7, 91-93, 158-160; on the former, Vito R. Giustiniani, 
“Sulle traduzioni latine delle ‘Vite’ di Plutarco nel Quattrocento,” Rinascimento 1 
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(1961): 15-18; and now Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in Fifieenth- 
Century Italy (Copenhagen, 2007), vol. 1, 260-266, vol. 2, 29-32. On all four, offered 
together to Albergati in 1430, see Gianvito Resta, “Francesco Filelfo tra Bisanzio e 
Roma,” in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte, 20-21. As Pade notes, the 
colophon in the dedication copy, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 63, 
34, is dated 1 August 1430, suggesting that these translations should be dated to that 
year rather than, as usually reported, to 1432. 

57 . See Filelfo’s letter to Albergati, 22 September 1432, in Francesco Filelfo, Episto- 
lae familiares (Venice, 1502), ff. iov-nr. 

58 . Filelfo’s enduring loyalty to Aristotle is neatly expressed in his letter of 29 
March 1439 to George Scholarios: see Filelfo, Cent-dix lettres grecques, trans. Emile 
Legrand (Paris, 1892), 31-34. See in general Aristide Calderini, “Ricerche intorno alia 
biblioteca e alia cultura greca di Francesco Filelfo,” Studi italiani di filologia classica 20 
(1913): 266-278. 

59 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 283; and Bruni, Opere, 504-506: “Ad te 
vero potissimum hunc librum misi, quod iam pridem compertum habebam te inter 
maximas occupationes tuas lectione cognitioneque summorum virorum plurimum 
delectari.” 

60 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 283; and Bruni, Opere, 504-506: “Notitia 
quippe rerum earum non dubito fore ut apud te et alios praestantes ingenio viros et 
auctoritas huius philosophi et amor augescat.” 

61 . Bruni, Opere, 508. For similar statements in the Vita latina, see the edition in 
During, Aristotle, 152, 154. 

62 . During, Aristotle, 277. 

63 . Moraux, “La composition,” 137-140; and During, Aristotle, 58-60, 276. 

64 . During, Aristotle, 281, 391-392. 

65 . More properly pseudo- Aristippus, as Aristippus is not generally thought to be 
the author of the work used by Diogenes. 

66. Moraux, “La composition,” 144; and During, Aristotle, 277. 

67 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 284; and Bruni, Opere, 508: “Plane eius moram 
nonnulli obtrectatores vehementer carpsere quasi parum philosopho congruentem, 
laceraturque hoc in loco maxime pro ancille cuiusdam amoribus pene insanis, quorum 
gratia ilium desedisse apud Plermiam quidam scripsere . . . Sed hec omnia ut falsa et 
ab obtrectatoribus ficta existimem.” Bruni nevertheless considerably tones down the 
accusation, substituting ancilla for the Greek pallakis, and not daring even to mention 
the weird rites of sacrifice; compare Traversari’s rendering, Laertius, De vita et morihus 
f.fv (v): “Porro Aristippus in primo de antiquis deliciis libro Aristotelem ait Hermiae 
pellicem adamasse, quam ille cum sibi permisisset; duxisse earn et gaudio elatum im- 
molasse mulieri, ut Athenienses Eleusinae Cereri.” See also Florence, Biblioteca Medi- 
cea Laurenziana, Strozzi 64, f. 57r, and Plut. 65, 21, f. 8or. 

68. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 284; and Bruni, Opere, 508; “Nam illuc quidam 
adduci non possum ut existimem hominem minus integra fama in eo ipso tempore a 
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prestantissimo rege aut tantopere appetitum evocatumque aut unicum tante spei fil- 
ium huic potissime creditum.” 

69 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 284; and Bruni, Opere, 508: “Exstatque in eum 
epigramma nobile Theocriti Chii amarissimis sane verbis obscenitatem et desidiam illi 
exprobantis.” But as During notes, Aristotle, 277, the epigram of Theocritus specifically 
targets the shameful nature of Aristotle’s relationship with Hermias and its direct out- 
comes, i.e., the long stay and the hymn of praise. 

70 . Bruni, Opere, 510: Aristotle is accused “quod non recta de diis sentiret.” 

71 . On these traditions, see During, Aristotle, 384-395. 

72 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 284; and Bruni, Opere, 508. 

73 . On Aristotle’s death as an issue in his biographical tradition, see Moraux, “La 
composition,” 142-146; and During, Aristotle, 348. 

74 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 288; and Bruni, Opere, 516-518. 

75 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 385. 

76 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 288; and Bruni, Opere, 518: “Cum illis igitur 
sentio qui morbo interiisse ilium tradidere, qui et plures sunt et certiores auctores.” 

77 . Fryde, “First Flumanistic Life,” 286; and Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 262. 

78 . In the single instance quoted above, note 23. 

79 . For the incident of the “Feast of Aristotle” supposedly still celebrated at Stagira, 
see Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 385. 

80 . Besides Gellius, Nodes atticae XIII. 5, Bruni also cites from the letter of 
Philip of Macedon to Aristotle, Gellius IX.3: see Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 385 — 
387. Both the letter and the tale are of course apocryphal. They were also widely known 
and used by medieval biographers of Aristotle, e.g., Walter Burley, De vita et moribus, 
236, 246. 

81 . Bruni uses Plutarch, Alexander Ul— IN, in relating the Callisthenes episode and 
Aristotle’s subsequent falling-out with Alexander: see Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 
385. As for the source of Bruni’s assertion that Aristotle was believed to have plotted 
against Alexander after this incident, see Plutarch, Alexander LXXVII. 

82 . Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca 
sulle fond,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti 
(Florence, 1990), 247-319. 

83 . Bruni, Opere, 506: “Aristoteles philosophus ex oppido fuit nomine Stagira, 
obscuro quidem per se nisi quod huius viri claritate refulsit.” 

84 . See, for example, Quintilian, Institutio oratoria III.vii.10. 

85 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 283; and Bruni, Opere, 506. 

86. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 285; and Bruni, Opere, 510: “Forma quidem fuit 
haudquaquam conspicua; duobus tamen precipue dehonestabatur, gracilitate crurum 
et pusillitate oculorum. Itaque quo dignitatem quandam redimeret adversus corporis 
vitia, et vestitu paulo insigniori utebatur et anulis digitos honestabat, et tonsuram ce- 
terumque corporis cultum de industria adhibebat.” 
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87 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 285; and Bruni, Opere, 510: “Exstat eius hu- 
manitas atque dilectio in patriam, in suos, in familiam, in discipulos, in omne denique 
genus hominum, quam paulo post singulatim prosequemur.” 

88. See the edition by During, Aristotle, 153. 

89 . Quintilian III.vii.16. 

90 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 288-289; and Opere, 518-520. The judgment in 
Aristotle’s favor reverses the verdict handed down by St. Augustine, De civitate Dei 
VIII. 4-12. Augustine’s argument for Plato’s superiority was accepted by humanists 
such as Guarino and Traversari. 

91 . Aristotle, Art of Rhetoric I.ix.39. I cite from the translation by John Henry 
Freese (Cambridge, MA, 1982). 

92 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 263. 

93 . Bruni, Opere, 503. 

94 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 263. 

95 . Ibid. 

96 . The classic description is that of Friedrich Feo, Die Griechisch-Romische Biog- 
raphic nach ihrer literarischen Form (Feipzig, 1901), 178: scholarly, or grammatical biog- 
raphy “gibt das Material in wissenschaftlicher Form” and renounces any pretension to 
style. 

97 . On the close relationship between biography and encomium, see Arnaldo 
Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, MA, 1971), 82-83. 

98 . For the Faertian paradigm, see Moraux, “La composition,” 154. 

99 . Guarino, Vita Platonis, in Plutarchi Cheronei Graecorum romanorumque illus- 
trium vitae . . . , ed. Hieronymus Gemusaeus (Basel, 1542), ff. 384r-384v (dicta Plato- 
nis), 385r-385v (homonyms). Guarino’s listing of Plato’s works is missing in this 
edition, f. 382V, which appears to be based on a faulty manuscript tradition: Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France, lat. 5831, has the same lacuna. However, Paris, Bib- 
liotheque Nationale de France, lat. 5829, has the missing passage, ff. 3iov-3llr, begin- 
ning “lam tempus exigit ut scriptorum a Platone numerum titulosque describamus.” 
There follows a list, with descriptions of the contents of each work. It has been imper- 
fectly reproduced from a Venetian manuscript in Guarino, Epistolario, ed. Remigio 
Sabbadini (Venice, 1915-19), vol. 3, 270-271. On Guarino’s Vita Platonis, see Edmund B. 
Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography (Fondon, 1983), 62-69; and James 
Hankins, “A Manuscript of Plato’s Republic in the Translation of Chrysoloras and 
Uberto Decembrio with Annotations of Guarino Veronese,” in Supplementum Festi- 
vum: Studies in Honour of Paul Oskar Kristeller, ed. James Hankins, John Monfasani, 
and Frederick Purnell Jr. (Binghamton, NY, 1987), 166-171, now reprinted with cor- 
rections in Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. 2, 67-72. The work is usually 
dated April 1430 on the basis of the preface to Filippo di Giovanni Pellizzone: see 
Guarino, Epistolario, vol. 2, 88-90. 

100 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 263. 
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101. Leo, Die Griechisch-Romische Biographie, 3; and G. B. Townend, “Suetonius 
and His Influence,” in Latin Biography, ed. T. A. Dorey (London, 1967), 82-84. 

102. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 283; and Bruni, Opere, 504. 

103. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 41-42. 

104. Luiso, Studi, 112-114. As Luiso notes, 113, the last words of Bruni’s letter to 
Poggio refer to the latter’s request for a Pliny in Bruni’s possession; see Poggio Bracciolini, 
Lettere, ed. Helene Harth (Florence, 1984-198 7), vol. 1, 88 (Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli, 
21 October 1429): “Item postula ab Leonardo primam Plinii partem et historiam Viro- 
rum Illustrium, quam transtulit ex Plutarcho.” The second part of this request is of 
interest to our discussion. Poggio may well have received a copy of Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis 
together with the Plutarchan lives. The work is often grouped with them in the manu- 
script tradition; for some examples, see James Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum: A 
Critical Guide to the Writings of Leonardo Bruni (Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, 34, 134, 142, 210. 

105. This is clear from Bruni’s letter to Tommaso Parentucelli, in Bruni, Epistola- 
rum libri, vol. 2, 186-187. 

106. See ibid., 41: “Nichil opinor me juvissent commentaria ilia tua de bibliothecis 
Germanorum eruta ad vitam Aristotelis componendam.” 

107. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 187. For the identification of the addressee, see 
Luiso, Studi, 114. 

108. Examples in Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, vol. 1, 5, 81, 136, 201. 

109. See During, Aristotle, 152: “adhesit Socrati et moratus est cum eo tribus annis.” 
As Fryde notes ( Humanism , 63, and “First Humanistic Life,” 287), the legend died 
hard: see the remarks of John Argyropoulos in his inaugural lecture in Florence on the 
first five books of the Nicomachean Ethics, 4 February 1457, in Karl Miillner, Reden und 
Briefe italienischer Humanisten (Munich, 1899), 15, where Aristotle is said to have stud- 
ied with distinction “sub praeceptore Socrate primo, deinde Platone.” 

110. For both (2) and (3), see During, Aristotle, 154— 155: “Habuit autem multam 
dilectionem erga Platonem Aristotiles, et quod sit verum patet ex eo quod aram con- 
secravit ei in qua scripsit ita: Aram Aristotiles fundavit hanc Platonis, / viri quem non est 
conveniens malis laudare’”; compare Marsilio Ficino, Opera omnia (Turin, 1563), vol. 
1, 770: “Aram Aristoteles hanc Platoni dicavit, uno quem nephas est a malis laudari.” 

111. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 41-42. 

112. Ibid., 42: “Huic ergo scriptori tam manifeste deliranti, ego aut de Platonis 
statua et epigrammate, aut de ceteris fidem praestem? Quanquam de statua quidem 
etsi maxime verum foret, vulgarior tamen ea res est, quam ut litteris mandare expe- 
diat.” See Aristotle, Art of Rhetoric I.ix.38-39; and Quintilian III.vii.16. 

113. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 42. 

114. Ibid.: “Haec igitur dixisse velim, quo intelligas me lente admodum et morose 
singula considerasse, quae in illius vitam conjeci, nec quicquam ponere voluisse, quod 
aut falsum, aut leve, aut ineptum censuerim.” Truth, it will be noted, constitutes only 
one of Bruni’s three regulating categories, the others having to do with decorum. No 
doubt the latter dictated Bruni’s exclusion of the story of Aristotle’s alarm clock (Diog- 
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enes Laertius V.16), on which see Paul Moraux, “Le reveille-matin d’Aristote,” Les 
etudes classiques 19 (1951): 305-315. 

115 . The locus classicus is to be found in Plutarch, Alexander I, but Plutarch makes 
the point frequently: see Leo, Die Griechisch-Rdmische Biographie, 184-186; and A. J. 
Gossage, “Plutarch,” in Latin Biography, 53-54. 

116 . Giustiniani, “SuIIe traduzioni latine,” 42. 

117 . For these points, see Ghisalberti, “Medieval Biographies,” 14, 24. In regard to 
the life of Aristotle in particular, comparisons can be drawn with Vincent of Beauvais, 
Speculum quadruplex, sive, Speculum maius (Graz, 1964-65), vol. 4, 113-115 ( Speculum 
historiale, Book III, Chapters 82-88). Walter Burley shows the evolution towards a 
more articulated life story, but still devotes by far the greatest proportion of his treat- 
ment to the dicta Aristotelis and to a full listing of the works: see Burley, De vita et 
moribus, 234-250. 

118 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 287; and Bruni, Opere, 514: “Tempora quibus 
Athenis fuit inquieta porro difficiliaque fuere, primo ob timorem Alexandri post The- 
bas eversas civesque expostulates, mox ob Antipatri suspitiones atque certamina.” The 
source may well be Plutarch, Demosthenes XVII-XXIV, which Bruni had translated, 
along with the orations of Demosthenes. 

119 . Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship, 112-114, 158-165. But the connection 
between Brunian biography and the Trecento practitioners requires further explora- 
tion. A useful point of departure is provided by the studies of Guido Martellotti, Scritti 
petrarcheschi, ed. Michele Feo and Silvia Rizzo (Rome, 1983), 3-26, 77-89, 424-456, 
475-486. See also on the late Trecento biographer Filippo Villani: Lorenzo Tanzini, 
“Le due redazioni del Liber de origine civitatis Florentie et eiusdem famosis civibus: 
Osservazioni sulla recente edizione,” Archivo storico italiano 158 (2000): 141-159. 

120 . On Poggio’s anti-traditionalism, see Riccardo Fubini, Umanesimo e secolariz- 
zazione da Petrarca a Valla (Rome, 1990), 228, 260-263. 

8. Parallel Lives 

1 . On this latter point, see Giannozzo Manetti, Oratio funebris in solemni Leo- 
nardi historici, oratoris, ac poetae laureatione, in Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, 
ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741) vol. 1, CII; Poggio Bracciolini, Oratio funebris in 
obitu Leonardi Arretini, in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, CXXIII; and Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
Le vite, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence, 1970-1976), vol. 1, 481-484. Studies of Bruni’s Vite 
di Dante e del Petrarca will be cited in due course. I have used the text published in 
Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 530-560. An 
English translation by Alan F. Nagel can be found in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: 
Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson 
(Binghamton, NY, 1987), 85-100. 

2 . Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, rev. ed. (Princeton, 1966), 
331, 433. Needless to say, Baron’s views have conditioned much of the subsequent 
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literature: see, for example, Leonardo Bruni, Le vite di Dante e del Petrarca, ed. Anto- 
nio Lanza (Rome, 1987), 16, 22-23; and Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studi sulle 
lettere pubbliche e private (Rome, 1992), 343-346. For a critical appraisal of Baron’s in- 
fluence, see James Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis’ After Forty Years and Some Recent 
Studies of Leonardo Bruni ” Journal of the History of Ideas 56 (1995): 309-338; as well as 
the essays collected in Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, ed. 
James Hankins (Cambridge, 2000). 

3. Baron, Crisis, 531-532. It is significant that Baron relegates these comments to 
a footnote, where he argues — unpersuasively, in my view — that the points raised have 
no bearing on Bruni’s portrait of Dante as a model citizen. 

4. Bruni, Opere, 559; Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 99, translates: “more wise and 
prudent.” 

5. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni , 99; compare Bruni, Opere, 559-560: “Et certo 
Giano della Bella suo vicino, dal quale il popolo di Firenze avea ricevuto tanti benefitii, 
et poi il caccio et mori in exilio, sofficiente exemplo dovea essere a Dante di non si 
travagliare nel governo della repubblica.” Baron, Crisis, 531-532, does not cite or discuss 
this key passage. 

6. On this aspect of Bruni’s work, see, for example, David Quint, “Humanism 
and Modernity: A Reconsideration of Bruni’s Dialogues,” Renaissance Quarterly 38 
(1985): 42-3-445- 

7. Two examples are Giuliano Tanturli, “11 disprezzo per Dante dal Petrarca al 
Bruni,” Rinascimento 25 (1985): 199-219; and Paolo Trovato, “Dai ‘Dialogi ad Petrum 
Histrum’ alle ‘Vite di Dante e Petrarca,”’ Studi petrarcheschi 2 (1985): 263-284. 

8. Among the few to raise this issue are Maria Luisa Mansi, “La vita di Dante e 
del Petrarca di Leonardo Bruni,” Le parole e le idee n (1969): 248-264; Lucia Gualdo 
Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni e le sue ‘vite parallele’ di Dante e del Petrarca,” Lettere italiane 47 
( x 995) : 386-401; and now Simon A. Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence (Cambridge, 
2005), 115. 

9. Leonardo Bruni, Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum, ed. Stefano U. Baldassarri 
(Florence, 1994), 236: “id maxime conati sumus, ut morem utriusque diligentissime 
servaremus.” 

10. See Bruni’s letter to Lorenzo Valla (n September 1433) concerning the latter’s 
dialogue De voluptate, in Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo 
Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 118: “Et rerum quidem censura non max- 
imi facienda est, propter quod scriptores, ii praesertim qui dialogo utuntur, occultant 
ipsi plerumque sententiam suam, promunt alienam, ut in Platone et Cicerone vide- 
mus.” On the significance of this passage, see Riccardo Fubini, L’umanesimo italiano e 
i suoi storici (Milan, 2001), 82. 

11. The Vita Ciceronis and the Vita Aristotelis are also printed in Bruni, Opere, 
411-499, and 501-529, respectively. See Chapters 3 and 7 above. 

12. On the lack of such a perspective, see, for example, Eric Cochrane, Historians 
and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance (Chicago, 1981), 5. 
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13. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 85 (translation slightly modified); and Bruni, 
Opere, 537: “Avendo in questi giorni posto fine ad una opera assai lunga, mi venne ap- 
petito di volere, per ristoro dello afFaticato ingegno, leggere alcuna cosa vulgare.” The 
“rather long work” referred to here is Bruni’s translation of Aristotle’s Politics: see now 
James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali 
e umanistici 5 -6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2961721 
(accessed 27 September 2010). 

14. Bruni, Opere , 416: “Otioso mihi nuper ac lectitare aliquid cupienti oblatus est 
libellus quidam ex Plutarcho traductus.” 

15. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 85 (translation slightly modified); and Bruni, 
Opere, 538: “Et tanto s’infiamma in queste parti d’amore, che le gravi et substanzievoli 
parti della vita di Dante lassa indietro et trapassa con silentio, ricordando le cose leg- 
gieri et tacendo le gravi”; compare ibid., 416-418: “Quippe multis pretermissis, que ad 
illustrationem summi viri vel maxime pertinebant, cetera sic narrat, ut magis ad com- 
parationem suam, in qua Demosthenem preferre nititur, quam ad sincerum narrandi 
iudicium accommodari videantur.” 

16. Duly noted in relation to the Dante by Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni,” 395. 
On the use of this device by Suetonius, see G. B. Townend, “Suetonius and His Influ- 
ence,” in Latin Biography, ed. T. A. Dorey (London, 1967), 85. 

17. Regarding Petrarch’s use of divisiones, see Guido Martellotti, Scritti petrarches- 
chi, ed. Michele Feo and Silvia Rizzo (Padua, 1983), 23-24. 

18. E.g., by Giannozzo Manetti, whose Latin lives of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
represent a return to a more traditional understanding of biography: the comparison 
with Bruni’s more innovative approach is made by Carlo A. Madrignani, “Di alcune 
biografie umanistiche di Dante e Petrarca,” Belfagor 18 (1963): 42-46. See too Fubini, 
L’umanesimo italiano, 118-119. The text is now available in Giannozzo Manetti, Bio- 
graphical Writings, ed. and trans. Stefano U. Baldassarri and Rolf Bagemihl (Cam- 
bridge, MA, 2003), 2-105. 

19. On the importance of Bruni’s use of the letters, including some which are now 
lost, see Carlo Dionisotti, “Bruni, Leonardo,” in Enciclopedia dantesca (Rome, 1970), 
vol. 1, 708-709. 

20. Baron, Crisis, 317, 319, 433. 

21. Bruni, Opere, 553: “che poi fu chiamato Petrarca, come in processo di questa 
sua vita diremo”; 558: “La vita del Boccaccio non scriveremo al presente”; ibid.: 
“tornero a Dante et al Petrarca, delli quali dico cosi: che se comparatione si debba fare 
intra questi prestantissimi huomini, le vite de’ quali sono scripte da noi...” 

22. Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 42. For the date, see Luiso, Studi, 113. 

23. Bruni, Opere, 538: “Ne questo faccio per derogare al Boccaccio, ma perche lo 
scrivere mio sia quasi un supplimento alio scrivere di lui.” 

24. Some striking illustrations of late medieval practice can be found in Marco 
Petoletti, II ‘Chronicon di Benzo d’Alessandria e i classici latini: Edizione critica del libro 
XXLV “De moribus et vita philosophorum, ” (Milan, 2000), 23-37. For the Florentine 
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context, see Lorenzo Tanzini, “Le due redazioni del ‘Liber de origine civitatis Florentie 
et eiusdem famosis civibus’: Osservazioni sulla recente edizione,” Archivio storico ital- 
iano 158 (2000): 141-159. 

25 . On the close relationship between encomium and biography in classical 
Greece, see Arnaldo Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, 
MA, 1971), 82. 

26 . Giovanni Boccaccio, Trattatello in laude di Dante, ed. Pier Giorgio Ricci, in 
Tutte le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. Vittore Branca (Milan, 1974), vol. 3, 848. As 
noted here, the true title of the work was that used by Bruni, Opere, 537: De origine, 
vita, studiis et morihus viri clarissimi Dantis Aligerii Florentini, poetae illustris, et de 
operibus compositis ab eodem. 

27 . See A. J.Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship, 2nded. (Aldershot, 1988), 214-215. 

28 . Madrignani, “Di alcune biografie,” 41, notes that Bruni’s Lives “vanno per- 
dendo ogni contorno del classico encomio e ogni colorito agiografico.” See also Gilson, 
Dante and Renaissance Florence, 115: “Bruni distances his ‘Dante’ from the hagiographi- 
cal scheme so prominent in Boccaccio.” 

29 . Compare Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James 
Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 398-399; and Bruni, Opere, 544. 

30 . Compare Bruni, History, vol. 1, 468-469; and Bruni, Opere, 547. 

31 . The locus classicus is Polybius X.21. 

32 . Bruni, Opere, 539; compare Boccaccio, Trattatello, 440-442. 

33 . Boccaccio, Trattatello, 458-460, 478-479. 

34 . Bruni, Opere, 550-552. 

35 . Baron, Crisis, 337-338, 344-346. For a trenchant critique of Baron’s views, see 
Mirko Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare: Storia di una questione umanistica (Padua, 
1984), 42-72. I follow here the more moderate position outlined by Riccardo Fubini, 
Umanesimo e secolarizzazione da Petrarca a Valla (Rome, 1990), 29-32, 69-70. Fubini 
stresses Bruni’s recognition of the volgare as a vehicle of literature, albeit on a level in- 
ferior to that occupied by the classical languages. See also now James Hankins, “Hu- 
manism in the Vernacular: The Case of Leonardo Bruni,” in Humanism and Creativity 
in the Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt, ed. Christopher S. Celenza and 
Kenneth Gouwens (Leiden, 2006), 11-29. 

36 . Bruni, Opere, 550: “lo scrivere in stilo litterato o vulgare non ha a fare al fatto, 
ne altra differenza e se non come scrivere in greco o in latino.” 

37 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 92; and Bruni, Opere, 549. 

38 . Boccaccio, Trattatello, 457-458, saw Dante as equal to Homer and Virgil. Petrarch 
responded by denying such status to Dante, on the grounds that literature in the vol- 
gare was ipso facto inferior to the Latin and Greek classics: see Familiarum rerum libri 
(XXI. 15), in Francesco Petrarca, Opere (Florence, 1975) 1127-1134. On the controversy, 
seeTanturli, “II disprezzo per Dante,” 199-213. 

39 . Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. Francesco Novati (Rome, 1891-1911), vol. 1, 
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40. Most notably in the Dialogi adPetrum Histrum, where — as observed byTanturli, 
“II disprezzo per Dante,” 215 — the language issue raised in Dialogus I remains unre- 
solved in Dialogus II. 

41. Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 70. Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare, 
61, develops a different view. Those who follow him include Gilson, Dante and Renais- 
sance Florence, 124-125; and Anthony Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti: Master Builder of 
the Italian Renaissance (London, 2000), 172-173. 

42. Numerous examples may be found in Walter Burley, De vita et moribus phi- 
losophorum, ed. H. Knust (Tubingen, 1886). See Minnis, Medieval Theory, 212-214. 

43. See Chapters 3 and 7 above. 

44. Bruni, Opere, 538. 

45. Ibid., 559: “Volgendo carta et dicendo le ragioni del Petrarca, si puo rispondere 
al primo argomento della vita activa et civile ch’el Petrarca fu piu saggio et piu pru- 
dente in eleggere vita quieta et otiosa che travagliarsi nella repubblica et nelle contese 
e nelle sette civili, le quali sovente gittano tal frutto, quale a Dante addivenne essere 
cacciato et disperso per la malvagita degl’huomini et ingratitudine de’ popoli.” 

46. Ibid., 559-560. 

47. Ibid., 555-556. On this point, see now James Hankins, “Petrarch and the 
Canon of Neo-Latin Literature,” http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:3342975 
(accessed 15 November 2010). 

48. Bruni, Opere, 553. 

49. Ibid., 543. Bruni’s claim is often taken at face value: see, for example, Gilson, 
Dante and Renaissance Florence, 117. 

50. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 398-399: “Erat per id tempus in numero priorum Dantes 
poeta, qui, offensus consilio illo quod de evocando principe aliquo in urbem habuer- 
ant, cum id plane ad eversionem libertatis pertinere existimaret, in diversam partem 
inclinare ferebatur.” 

51. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 89. See Bruni, Opere, 544: “Questo diede 
gravezza assai a Dante; et con tutto che lui si scusi come huomo sanza parte, niente di 
manco fu riputato che pendessi in Parte bianca et che gli dispiacesse il consiglio tenuto 
di Carlo di Valois a Firenze, come materia di scandolo et di guai alia citta.” 

52. Bruni, History, vol. 1, 400. 

53. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 89. See Bruni, Opere, 544-545: “Et accrebbe la 
‘nvidia, perche quella parte de’ cittadini, che fu confinata a Serezzana, subito ritorno a 
Firenze, et l’altra ch’era confinata a Castello della Pieve, si rimase di fuori. A questo 
risponde Dante che, quando quelli di Serezzana furono rivocati, esso era fuori 
deU’oficio del priorato et che a lui non si debba imputare.” 

54. Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 89; and Bruni, Opere, 545: “Questa disagua- 
glianza mosse il papa a mandare Carlo a Firenze.” This connection is not explicitly 
made in the History, vol. 1, 400. 

55. See the comments of John Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Poli- 
tics,” in Renaissance Civic Humanism, 90-92. 
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referta contumeliis, quam hac inani fiducia exultans, contra Florentinos, ut ipse vocat, 
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57 . Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 91; and Bruni, Opere, 547: “Dante non potette 
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59 . Also noted by Najemy, “Civic Humanism,” 91-92. 

60 . See, for example, Arthur Field, “Feonardo Bruni, Florentine Traitor? Bruni, the 
Medici, and an Aretine Conspiracy of 1437,” Renaissance Quarterly 51 (1998): 1109-1150. 

61 . See the document published by Field, ibid., 1139-1145. 

62 . On this point, see Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 97-103. 

63 . On the Storia di Seleuco, d’Antioco e di Stratonica, see Emilio Santini, “Fa pro- 
duzione volgare di Feonardo Bruni e il suo culto per ‘le tre corone fiorentine,’” Gior- 
nale storico della letteratura italiana 60 (1912): 316-320. As Santini notes, Bruni also 
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e commento,” Interpret 22 (2003): 7-183. 

64 . Bruni, Opere, 557. 
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tion in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 98. 

66. Manetti, Biographical Writings, 6: “Leonardus vero et Dantis et Petrarchae vitas, 
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for Boccaccio, making him responsible for the revival of the study of Greek in the West. 

67 . Bruni, Opere, 558: “Tenero fu di natura et disdegnoso; la qual cosa guasto 
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sofferenza.” The passage is missing in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 98. 

68. Bruni, Opere, 558: “Fu molto impedito dalla poverta et non si contento di suo 
stato, anzi sempre querele et lagni di se scrive.” The passage is missing in Humanism of 
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69 . A. J. Gossage, “Plutarch,” in Latin Biography, 61: “The Comparisons not only 
compare similar features in two characters or two careers; they also point out impor- 
tant contrasts, so that a characteristic of one is seen in clearer perspective from its dif- 
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70 . Such, at any rate, is my view: see also Madrignani, “Di alcune biografie,” 40-41; 
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Petrarch: see, for example, Gualdo Rosa, “Leonardo Bruni,” 395-397. 

71 . See, for example, Plutarch, Demosthenes III.i, and the Comparison of Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes and Cicero as writers, but only to their political careers. 

72 . Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, vol. 3, 491. As noted by Tanturli, “II disprezzo 
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73 . Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, vol. 1, 334-342. 
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76 . Bruni, Opere lettterarie, 557: “Ebbe il Petrarca nelli studii suoi una dote 
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non pensando che gente de’ Fiorentini si mettessono tra lloro, virtuosamente si mis- 
sono nella Scarperia.” 

23 . Ibid., 233: “un altro conistabole cittadino di Firenze, di grande fama tra li uo- 
mini d’arme.” 

24 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 356-358: “Iohannes Vicedomini e nobilitate florentina, 
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gesti de’ Fiorentini non si possono asimigliare a quegli de’ Romani, mi sono ingegnato, 
non uscendo della verita, lodargli quanto ho potuto.” 

5 . According to James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later 
Works,” Studi medievali e umanistici 5-6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edu/urn-3: 
HUL.InstRepos:296i72i (accessed 27 September 2010), the speech related by Vespa- 
siano would be datable to January 1443. 

6. Giovanni Cavalcanti, Nuova opera, ed. Antoine Monti (Paris, 1989), 126, refers 
to Leonardo Bruni: “il quale col suo ornato stile le cose vile e basse a fatte magnifiche 
e scelse colla sua eloquenzia — i’ dico ‘vili’ e ‘basse’, non tanto per loro stessi, ma pe’ 
rispetto alle magnianime e altissime opere non meno de’ Greci che de’ Romani: ha 
aequate le opere della nostra Fiorenza a quelle.” 

7 . On all of these points, see Louis Green, Chronicle into History (Cambridge, 
1972), 44-85. 
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8. As detailed by Gene Brucker, “The Ghibelline Trial of Matteo Villani,” Medi- 
evalia et Humanistica 13 (i960): 48-55. 

9. Matteo Villani, Cronica, con la continuazione di Filippo Villani, ed. Giuseppe 
Porta (Parma, 1995), vol. 1, 148-149. 

10. Ibid., 150-151. 

11. Ibid., 194-196, 200. 

12. Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins 
(Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 2, 316-317: “non subito nec impotenti et temerario 
impetu, sed maturitate consilii et prudentia.” 

13. Ibid.: Bruni claims the meeting at Arezzo was arranged “civitatis consilio et 
opera.” 

14. Ibid. Matteo Villani too blames the Perugians for the delays that sunk the 
conference, but he notes that this does not excuse the Florentines: “peccarono in tanto 
astettare i Perugini: che grande utilita era al Comune di Firenze, che confinava col ti- 
ranno, avere in suo aiuto il braccio di santa Chiesa” ( Cronica , vol. 1, 150-151). 

15. Bruni, Flistory, vol. 2, 330-331: “Neque enim hostile quicquam adversus se 
moveri intuebantur, neque causas ullas belli iustas subesse . . . His de causis Florentini 
neque militem parare neque ducem pergebant, ne ipsi non parum confidere praesenti 
quiete viderentur”; compare the corresponding passage in Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 
1, 194-195: “E con folle ignoranza stava il nostro Comune sanza sospetto, per non dare 
materia di sospetto al vicino tiranno, si guardava di fornirsi di capitano di guerra e di 
gente d’ arme.” 

16. Biondo, Historiarum ah inclinatione romani imperii decades (Basel, 1531), 366: 
“Dumque Imolae durat obsidio Florentini, Pistorienses et Pratenses aggressi, quos du- 
bitarent ad Mediolanensem inclinaturos armis subegerunt; Bononiam quoque in 
rebellionem promissis adversae factioni praesidiis concitare moliti. Quam ob rem ar- 
chiepiscopus Joannem Aulegium vicecomitem cum barbutis quinque millibus, sic 
enim tunc bene armatos equites appellabant, in Hetruriam misit.” 

17. Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 197. 

18. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 332-333: “Ab his . . . tormentis extorquet sese de domi- 
natu eius repellendo liberandaque civitate cum florentino populo consilium iniisse. 
Hinc arrepta belli occasio est. Quid enim minus deest tyrannis quam falsas pro veris 
causas effingere?” 

19. Numerous examples can be found in Gordon Griffiths, The Justification of 
Florentine Foreign Policy Offered by Leonardo Bruni in His Public Letters (Rome, 1999). 

20. Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 208: “E’ rettori del Comune . . . molto temi- 
eno che fossono venuti cosi baldanzosi a stanzia de’ loro cittadini d’entro.” 

21. Bruni, History, vol. 2, 336-337. 

22. Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 215, 217. 

23. Ibid., 227: “e’ racontarono per ordine la mala volonta che’ Fiorentini avieno 
verso di loro, e le ‘ngiurie ch’a altro tempo avieno loro fatte, e intendieno di fare 
quando si vedessono il destro.” 
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24 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 342-353. 

25 . Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 229-230: “li asediati per la continova guerra, e 
per la sollicita guardia che ‘1 di e 11a notte convenia loro fare alia difesa, erano infiebo- 
liti, e pensarono che sanza soccorso di fuori, o aiuto di masinadieri freschi poco potreb- 
bono sostenere.” 

26 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 352-355: “Sed erat praefectorum ac militum qui se op- 
pido incluserant admiranda sollertia. Muros enim ac propugnacula ubicumque machi- 
nae deiecissent, magnis laboribus impigre reparantes ac munera vigiliarum assidue 
obeuntes, et quotiens manu opus erat, certatim se periculis obiectantes . . . permag- 
nam sunt in ea obsidione gloriam consecuti.” 

27 . See, for example, Quintilian, Institutio oratoria VIII. iii. 61-70. Guarino’s letter 
of 1446 de historia conscribenda is now best consulted in the fine edition with com- 
mentary by Mariangela Regoliosi, “Riflessioni umanistiche sullo ‘scrivere storia,’” 
Rinascimento 31 (1991): 3-37. 

28 . Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 108. 

29 . Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 553-555, 567-573, 576-580, 583-586. On the 
same events, see Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, Cronaca fiorentina, ed. Niccolo Rod- 
olico (Citta di Castello, 1903), 247: “Lo detto anno sceso lo Imperadore, li Fiorentini 
gli mandarono ambasciadori, e qui furono molte contese dall’una parte e dall’altra. Ed 
ultimamente li Fiorentini ebbono brivilegi assai, e diedono alio Imperadore fiorini 
120,000; sicche bene pagarono la dota de’maritati tiranni.” 

30 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 406-407: “Florentinorum vero legati post multorum 
dierum disceptationem, tandem pecuniam dare pacti, cuncta quae postulabant con- 
secuti sunt.” 

31 . Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca 
sulle fond,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti 
(Florence, 1990), 293. 

32 . Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 1, 511-512, 524-525, 537-543, 545-547. 

33 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 398-399. 

34 . Ibid., 406: “non enim antiqua partium levitate, sed praesenti commodo res 
existimabat.” 

35 . Matteo Villani, Cronica, vol. 2, 698: “tornando alle scaramucce e badalucchi 
della tediosa Guerra intra i Fiorentini e’ Pisani.” 

36 . Ibid., 726: “Tornando alle spiacevoli e bizzarre riotte di Toscana tra’ Fiorentini 
e Pisani.” 

37 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 444-447. Bruni’s version can be usefully compared to 
Matteo Villani’s account of these same events, Cronica, vol. 2, 645-646, 650-654. 

38 . Chiefly by Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino”; and subsequently by Berthold 
L. Ullman, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic Historiography,” Medievalia etHuman- 
istica 4 (1946): 45-61. 

39 . Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 286. 

40 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 466-467. 
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41 . As amply demonstrated by Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni 296-303. On 
Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, see Green, Chronicle into History, 89-106; and more 
recently Amedeo De Vincentiis, “Scrittura storica e politica cittadina: La Cronaca fio- 
rentina di Marchionne di Coppo Stefani,” Rivista storica italiana 108 (1996): 230-292. 

42 . James Hankins signals Bruni’s use of the chronicle of Alamanno Acciaiuoli on 
the Ciompi Revolution: see Bruni, History, vol. 3, xvii. 

43 . For some instances where Bruni appears to use Morelli, see Cabrini, “Le His- 
toriae del Bruni,” 304-305. 

44 . See the introductory remarks of Hankins: Bruni, History, vol. 3, xix-xx. 

45 . Modern accounts include Gene Brucker, Florentine Politics and Society, 1343- 
13/8 (Princeton, NJ, 1962), 265-335; and Richard C. Trexler, The Spiritual Power: Re- 
publican Florence under the Interdict (Leiden, 1974). 

46 . For details, see in particular the two books by Ronald G. Witt, Coluccio Salutati 
and His Public Letters (Geneva, 1976); and Hercules at the Crossroads: The Life, Works, 
and Thought of Coluccio Salutati (Durham, NC, 1983). Also useful is Daniela De Rosa, 
Coluccio Salutati: II cancelliere e il pensatore politico (Florence, 1980). 

47 . As noted by Eugenio Garin, Scienza e vita civile nel rinascimento italiano (Bari, 
1972), 16. 

48 . See, for example, Bernard Guenee, Un roi et son historien: Vingt etudes sur le 
r'egne de Charles VI (Paris, 1999), 91-139, and more recently David S. Bachrach, “The 
Rhetoric of History Writing: Documentary Sources in Histories of Worms, c. 1300,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 68 (2007): 187-206. 

49 . For some examples, see the following studies by Girolamo Arnaldi: Studi sui 
cronisti della Marca Trevigiana nell’eta di Ezzelino da Romano (Rome, 1963); “II notaio- 
cronista e le cronache cittadine in Italia,” in La storia del diritto nel quadro delle scienze 
storiche (Florence, 1966), 293-309; and “Cronache con documenti, cronache ‘auten- 
tiche’ e pubblica storiografia,” in Fonti medioevali e problematica storiografica (Rome, 
1976), vol. 1, 351-374. See too Marino Zabbia, “Notariato e memoria storica: Le scrit- 
ture storiografiche notarili nelle citta dellTtalia settentrionale (secc. XII— XIV),” Bullet- 
tino dell’istituto storico italiano per il medio evo 97 (1991): 75-122. 

50 . On the important distinction between notary and chancellor, see now Paul 
Marcus Dover, “Deciphering the Diplomatic Archives of Fifteenth-Century Italy,” Ar- 
chival Science 7 (2007): 297-316. 

51 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 480-483: “Dominatus eorum superbus erat ac paene 
intolerandus; nec ecclesiae tantum urbes, verum etiam liberas civitates sibi subdere 
cupiebant.” 

52 . See, for example, Salutati’s missive to Galeotto Malatesta, 7 December 1375: 
“non enim nobis cum ecclesia negotium est, sed cum barbaris, cum exteris gentibus, 
qui apud suos vilissimis parentibus orti turpissimeque nutriti, ut spolient, ut ditentur, 
quasi ad predam in miseram Italiam per ecclesie presules destinantur.” Salutati ex- 
pressed similar concepts in letters addressed to Emperor Charles IV (6 May 1376), to 
King Charles V of France (15 May 1376), to King Louis I of Hungary (27 May 1376), 
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and to King Henry II of Castile (29 June 1376). All of these letters appear in Hermann 
Langkabel, Die Staatsbriefe Coluccio Salutatis: Untersuchungen zum Friihhumanismus 
in der Florentiner Staatskanzlei und Auswahledition (Cologne, 1981), 100-101, 120-136. 

53 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 482-483; compare the Salutati letters, in Langkabel, Die 
Staatsbriefe, 89-90, 121-122, 133-134. 

54 . Langkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 89, 132. 

55 . Brucker, Florentine Politics, 271-290. 

56 . As detailed by Alessandro Gherardi, “La guerra dei fiorentini con Papa 
Gregorio XI,” Archivio storico italiano 27 (1867): 45-47. 

57 . E.g., Langkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 103-104, 131. 

58 . Poggio Bracciolini, Historia fiorentina, ed. Giovanni Battista Recanati (Venice, 
1715), 48-52. 

59 . As noted and discussed by David S. Peterson, “The War of the Eight Saints in 
Florentine Memory and Oblivion,” in Society and Individual in Renaissance Florence, 
ed. William J. Connell (Berkeley, CA, 2002), 195. 

60 . The best modern account of this aspect is still Brucker, Florentine Politics, 
308-335. The richest contemporary source is Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, Cronaca 
fiorentina. 

61 . Peterson, “War of the Eight Saints,” 180-181, 186, 211-212; and Trexler, Spiri- 
tual Power, 35. 

62 . Stefani, Cronaca fiorentina, 293-294. 

63 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 488-489: “Ipse autem pontifex in Gallia residens censu- 
ras ac poenas contra Florentines promulgavit.” 

64 . Gherardi, “La guerra dei fiorentini,” 76-78; Trexler, Spiritual Power, 44; and 
Stefani, Cronaca fiorentina, 294: “Mold danni vennero a’ Fiorentini per lo mondo, e 
molti ne furono disfatti, e gran tesoro perderono i Fiorentini.” 

65 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 484-487. 

66. Stefani, Cronaca fiorentina, 293-294: “Questi otto fecero una bandiera, la 
quale era tutta rossa con lettere a traverso, come quelle di Roma; ma questa bandiera 
dicea ‘Liberta.’” See Nicolai Rubinstein, “Fiorentina libertas,” Rinascimento 26 (1986): 
1-26. 

67 . Peterson, “War of the Eight Saints,” 194-195. 

68. Brucker, Florentine Politics, 309; and Trexler, Spiritual Power, 42-43. 

69 . Poggio, Historia fiorentina, 55-56: “Fiorentini Bononiensium rebellionis cul- 
pam, ac doli crimen non evitarunt. Nam cum pax offerretur, et urbium nonnullarum 
libertas, rectius, tutiusque videbatur honestae pacis, quam inutilis belli consilia sequi. 
Fraus praeterea visa est, ac dolus, cum de pace ageretur, tantam urbem ad defectionem 
sollicitare: sed plus ad salutem amissa Bononia, quam oblata pax nonnullis, quibus 
natura insitum est, ut privata studia publicae utilitati praevertant, conducere visa est.” 

70 . Peterson, “War of the Eight Saints,” 193-195. 

71 . See, for example, Salutatis letter to Bernabo Visconti (10 December 1375) as 
reproduced in Langkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 103: “Undique populorum animi contra 
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clericos eriguntur, undique libertatis dulcedo melliflua procuratur. Nec deest nobis 
nisi tot gentes habere, quod possimus viginti vel treginta diebus tenere campum per 
dictarum provinciarum fines ad liberationem omnium discurrendo. Quod si fiat, ne- 
dum minuetur, sed omnino peribit hec Gallorum et externarum gentium in partibus 
Italie dominatio. Non est admodum tempus treuguam servare, pacem querere aut con- 
cordiam procurare.” 

72 . Examples can be found in ibid., 99 (to Viterbo, 26 November 1375), 101-102 
(to Perugia, early December 1376), 112-113 (to Ancona, 13 February 1376). 

73 . See, for example, Salutati’s missives to Emperor Charles IV (6 May 1376) and 
to King Charles V of France (15 May 1376), as reproduced in Langkabel, Die Staats- 
briefe, 120-128. Flere is a sample of what Salutati writes to King Charles of France, 
ibid., 125: “Aliud est enim ecclesia, quam venerandam et colendam utpote sanctam 
imo sacrosanctam et credimus et fatemur, aliud est ista dominantium multitudo, que 
sub ecclesie titulo more furentis incendii per Italiam inundavit.” 

74 . See, for example, ibid., 121-122, 130, 133-134. 

75 . Bruni, History, vol. 2, 488-503. 

76 . See Feonardo Bruni, Historiarum florentini populi libriXII, ed. Emilio Santini 
(Citta di Castello, 1914-1926), 216. 

77 . Nicolai Rubinstein, “II Bruni a Firenze: Retorica e politica,” in Leonardo 
Bruni, Cancelliere, 24; Cabrini, “Fe Historiae del Bruni,” 298; Peterson, “War of the 
Eight Saints,” 191-194. 

78 . Bruni, History, vol. 1, 2-3. For the date of the preface, see Hankins, “Chronol- 
ogy of Feonardo Bruni’s Eater Works.” 

79 . Bruni, History, vol. 3, 106-107. 

80 . Examples include Daniel M. Bueno De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan (Cambridge, 1941), 69-120; and Gene Brucker, The Civic World of Early 
Renaissance Florence (Princeton, NJ, 1977), 102-144. 

81 . Bruni, History, vol. 3, 84-91. 

82 . Santini states his claim in “Feonardo Bruni Aretino,” 80. See also his edition 
of the text: Bruni, Historiarum . . . libri XII, 243. The documents on which Santini 
thought Bruni had based his account are now available in Fangkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 
250-252. Hankins describes the Ricci speech as reproduced by Bruni as “pure inven- 
tion”: Bruni, History, vol. 3, 419-420. 

83 . For Giangaleazzo’s push eastwards to Padua, see now Benjamin G. Kohl, 
Padua under the Carrara, 1315-1405 (Baltimore, 1998), 237-251. 

84 . Bruni, History, vol. 3, 86-89. 

85 . As noted by Cabrini, “Fe Historiae del Bruni,” 308-310. 

86. Bruni, History, vol. 3, 84-85: “famaque increbuerat sese . . . provocasse Galea- 
tium ad rem etruscam capessendam, non alia de causa quam ut Florentines ulcis- 
cerentur.” 

87 . Ibid., 94-97; and Fangkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 250-252 (Giangaleazzo’s letter of 
accusation, 18 November 1389), 252-255 (the Florentine reply of 16 December 1389). 
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88. Bruni, History, vol. 3, 96-97. 

89 . Ibid.: “sed ipsum causam belli quaerere et ea fingere quae novit vera non esse.” 

90 . Noted by Hankins, ibid., 420—421. See, for example, the famous remark of 
Pope Pius II, according to whom Giangaleazzo admitted that Salutati’s chancery 
letters were more damaging to his cause than thirty cohorts of Florentine knights: 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini, Papa Pio II, I commentarii, ed. Luigi Totaro (Milan, 1984), 
360-361. 

91 . Bruni, History, vol. 3, 100-103; and Langkabel, Die Staatsbriefe, 255-258. 

92 . Bruni, History, vol. 3, 106-107: “Bellum mediolanense, quod nunc scribere 
aggredimur, tantis opibus tantaque contentione animorum a florentino populo ges- 
tum est, ut procul dubio bellorum omnium quae is populus unquam gessit maximum 
sit existimandum.” For the latest attempt to grapple with the compositional details of 
Books X— XII, see Hankins, “Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works.” 

93 . Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 305-306. 

94 . For an excellent example, consider the account of the battle of Rapallo (27 Au- 
gust 1431) sent to Bruni for inclusion in the History by Ramondo Mannelli on 7 No- 
vember 1431. Mannelli’s letter has recently been published by James Hankins in an 
appendix to the Censimento dei codici dell’epistolario di Leonardo Bruni, ed. Lucia 
Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1993-2004), vol. 2, 380-389. 

95 . See above all Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 305-306; and Hankins, in his 
introduction to Bruni, History, vol. 3, xviii. 

96 . See in particular Bruni, History, vol. 3, 118-123. Bruni’s account appears to be 
based on a synthesis of the letters exchanged between Duke Stephen and the Floren- 
tine Signoria. See, for example, Archivio di Stato, Florence, Signori, Missive Prima 
Cancelleria 22, ff. 8or-8ov, letter to Duke Stephen, 13 August 1390: “Novit Deus, novit 
et excellentia vestra, nos . . . non solum ilia que vobis promisimus complevisse, sed in 
ipsorum observantia . . . excessisse . . . Et cum ex forma federum, tertii mensis pagam 
non teneremur, nisi completis tribus mensibus, exhibere, illam tamen ad presens feci- 
mus, ne propter pecunie defectum, licet ex parte nostra nullo modo procederet, hon- 
orem vestrum, et hostis omnis excidium, contingeret impediri. Et recordare debet 
vestra sublimitas qualiter de novo nostris oratoribus promisistis, ilia recepta pecunia, 
contra tirannum vobis et nobis . . . inimicum, cum potentia vestra procedere . . . 
Ceterum maximo cum dolore percepimus vos cum hostis vestri et nostri commissariis 
non solum secrete sed publice, nescimus que colloquia tenuisse . . . Dicunt aliqui . . . 
si fas est credere, vos ab hoste . . . pecunias postulare, ut relicto bello ... in Aquileiam 
transeatis.” 

97 . Goro Dati, Istoria di Firenze, in Antonio Lanza, Firenze contro Milano: Gli 
intellettuali fiorentini nelle guerre con i Visconti (Rome, 1991), 225-226. 

98 . Cronica volgare di anonimo florentino dall’anno 1385 al 1409 gia attribuita a 
Piero di Giovanni Minerbetti, ed. Elina Bellondi (Citta di Castello, 1915-1918), 111-112. 

99 . See Bruni, History, vol. 3, 124-133. De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 124, 
cites Bruni as the source for his discussion of this incident. 
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100. Bruni, History, vol. 3, 134-149. 

101. For the correct sequence see Brucker, Civic World, 136; De Mesquita, Gianga- 
leazzo Visconti, 124-132; and especially William Caferro, John Hawkwood: An English 
Mercenary in Fourteenth-Century Italy (Baltimore, 2006), 297-306. 

102. Noted by Caferro, John Hawkwood, 305, who tends to see this as an error 
rather than as a deliberate distortion. 

103. Bruni, History, vol. 3, 145: “Victis apud Alexandriam Gallis, duces hostium in 
ilia exultatione victoriae perquam celeriter adversus aliud exercitum , qui ad Adduam 
stabat, duxerunt”; compare the Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio, ed. Leonardo Smith 
(Rome, 1934), 62-80, where Vergerio’s letters of 19 July and 3 August 1391 relate the 
events in their correct sequence. For a contemporary Florentine source with events 
told in their proper order, see the Cronica volgare di anonimo fiorentino, 130-13 5. The 
Milanese chroniclers follow the same pattern: see, for example, Bernardino Corio, 
Storia di Milano, ed. Anna Morisi Guerra (Turin, 1978), vol. 1, 915-918. 

104. Bruni, History, vol. 3, 140-141: “Galli autem innata gentis ferocia in omne pe- 
riculum ruere promptissimi erant.” 

105. Ibid., 146-147: “Committitur ingens proelium, sed quia sub ipsis castris pugn- 
abatur et quod iampridem ad hoc ipsum structae parataeque erant acies, non tulerunt 
hostes, sed ad extremum fracti, cum ingenti suorum strage praecipites aguntur.” 

106. See, for example, Poggio, Historia florentina, 104-113. 

107. As noted by Caferro, John Hawkwood, 306, 410. 

108. De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 204. 

109. Alison Williams Lewin, Negotiating Survival: Florence and the Great Schism, 
1378-1417 (Cranbury, NJ, 2003), hi. 

110. De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 205. 

111. As noted by Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 316. 

112. De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 214. For an example, see the Florentine 
letter of 8 January 1397 to Pope Boniface IX as published in Langkabel, Die Staats- 
briefe, 328-332. 

113. See the old but still useful study of Giacinto Romano, “Un giudizio di Andrea 
Biglia sulla funzione storica dei Visconti e del Ducato di Milano,” Bollettino della soci- 
etd pavese di storia patria 15 (1915): 138-147. 

114. Bruni briefly mentions Florentine overtures being made towards the French in 
1394 {History, vol. 3, 190-191) and in 1397 and 1398 (ibid., 233). 

115. Ibid., 242-251. 

116. Ibid., 250-251. For several other anachronisms to be found in the speech, see 
Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 310-311. 

117. Rubinstein, “II Bruni a Firenze,” 27; and Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo, 
105-106. 

118. De Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, 219-220. 

119. Ibid., 220-223, 255-258, 365-370. 
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120. Bruni tactfully presents Venetian entry into the league as a threat used to lure 
Giangaleazzo to the negotiating table: History, vol. 3, 230-231. 

121. Ibid., 232-237: Bruni manages to blame the exclusion of Tuscany from the 
truce on Siena’s badgering of the Venetian authorities. 

122. Ibid., 250-251, 278-279, 284-287. 

123. Useful indications can be found in Griffiths, Justification of Florentine Foreign 
Policy, 119-129. 
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1. Lauro Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists (Princeton, NJ, 
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2. See the account given in his Memoirs (De temporihus suis), in Leonardo Bruni, 
History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001- 
2007), vol. 3, 390-397. 

3. Martines, Social World, 172. 

4. Gordon Griffiths, The Justification of Florentine Foreign Policy Offered by Leo- 
nardo Bruni in His Public Letters (Rome, 1999), 33-42. 

5. The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon 
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6. E.g., Athanasios Moulakis, “Leonardo Bruni’s Florentine Constitution,” 
Rinascimento 26 (1986): 141-190. 

7. See, for example, the recent critical edition: Alicia Cortes Herrero, “Studia 
Aretina: Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Commentarium rerum grecarum, texto crftico y tra- 
duccion,” (Ph.D. diss., University of Barcelona, 1993). Unless otherwise noted, all ref- 
erences will be to this text. 

8. Enrico V. Maltese, “Una storia della Grecia dopo Mantinea in eta umanistica,” 
Res publica litterarum 10 (1987): 201-208; and James Hankins, Humanism and Pla- 
tonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 261-263. 

9. Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze (Rome, 1992), 137-196. 

10. On Foscari, see Margaret L. King, Venetian Humanism in an Age of Patrician 
Dominance (Princeton, NJ, 1986), 372-373; and now Dennis Romano, The Likeness of 
Venice: A Life of Doge Francesco Foscari, 1373—1457 (New Haven, CT, 2007), esp. 137, 
141-142, 162-163, 396. 

11. Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence, 1741), 
vol. 2, 109: “Scripsi noviter commentarium rerum graecarum, ut nobis aliorum peri- 
cula forent exemplo, quam sint bellorum, contentionumque discrimina formidanda.” 
For the date of the letter, see Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di Leonardo 
Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 144. 
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12 . Dale Kent, The Rise of the Medici: Faction in Florence, 1426—1434 (Oxford, 
1978), 256-288; and Gene Brucker, The Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence (Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1977), 500. 

13 . Curt S. Gutkind, Cosimo de Medici: Pater Patriae, 1389-1464 (Oxford, 1938), 
i43ff.; Riccardo Fubini, Italia quattrocentesca (Milan, 1994), 80-86; and Griffiths, Jus- 
tification of Florentine Foreign Policy, 60-64. 

14 . Bruni, Commentarium, 52: “Nulla enim fuit unquam civitas neque tam aucta 
opibus neque tam florens que non ex parvis interdum erratis in maxima inciderit pe- 
ricula status sui; non nulle etiam ex hoc ipso in extremam ruinam devenerunt”; Eng- 
lish translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 194 (here slightly modified). 

15 . Bruni, Commentarium, 54: “Homines enim neque a doctrina instituti neque 
ingenio voluntateque moderati, multum nocuerunt hactenus et nocebunt suis civita- 
tibus”; and Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 194. 

16 . Bruni, Commentarium, 54; and Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 194. 

17 . See Riccardo Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione da Petrarca a Valla (Rome, 
1990), 221-302. 

18 . Bruni, Commentarium, 54: “malo enim aliorum errores narrare quam nostros.” 
(I have modified the translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 194.) 

19 . I develop here the insights of Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in 
Italia da Leonardo Bruni adAnnio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 136-137. 

20 . Bruni, Commentarium, 54: “Aggressus vero sum non omnem historiam sed 
earn solummodo partem que pertinet ad Grecie principatum in qua primo Athenien- 
sium, mox Lacedemoniorum, inde Thebanorum casus referentur usque ad Epami- 
nonde prestantissimi ducis mortem et victoriam illam memorabilem apud Mantineam 
partam, per quam principatus Grecie Lacedemoniis ademptus est, cum ipsi primo il- 
ium Atheniensibus ademissent”; Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 194 (translation slightly 
modified). 

21. Compare Bruni’s account of the battle of the Argusinae islands, Commentar- 
ium, 56-58, with that of Xenophon, Hellenica 1 . 6.24-34; for Aegospotami, compare 
Commentarium, 68, with Hellenica II. 1.23-28. 

22 . Thus Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574) in the preface to the first edition of Bruni’s 
Commentarium, Leipzig, 1546, on which see Maltese, “Una storia della Grecia,” 205. 

23 . For what follows, see the excellent article by David Marsh, “Xenophon,” in 
Catalogus translationum et commentariorum, ed. Virginia Brown, Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
and Edward Cranz (Washington, DC, 1992), 75-196. 

24 . Leonardo Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, ed. Paolo Viti (Naples, 2004), 231- 
232. See now Brian Jeffrey Maxson, “Kings and Tyrants: Leonardo Bruni’s Translation 
of Xenophon’s Hiero,” Renaissance Studies 24 (2010): 188-206. 

25 . Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione, 232: “qui bellum difficillimum ac periculosis- 
simum ita gessit, ut plurimis ex hoste victoriis summa cum gloria potiretur exer- 
citumque victorem ex intimis Babylonie finibus per infestissimas atque barbaras gentes 
ad patrias sedes reportaret incolumem. Mitto Thraciam, Byzantium, Sinopem aliaque 
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infinita loca, que ilium ut iustissimum virum, ita etiam summum ducem ac bello ti- 
mendum esse senserunt.” 

26 . On this point, see the remarks of Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, 
257-260. 

27 . See the bibliography listed in Giannozzo Manetti, De vita ac gestis Nicolai 
Quinti Summi Pontificis, ed. Anna Modigliani (Rome, 2005), 59-60; and most espe- 
cially Massimiliano Albanese, Gli storici classici nella biblioteca latina di Niccold V 
(Rome, 2005), 152-180. 

28 . As shown by Peter Burke, “A Survey of the Popularity of Ancient Historians, 
1450-1700,” History and Theory 5 (1966): 135-152. 

29 . See, for example, Poggio Bracciolini, Lettere, ed. Helene Harth (Florence, 
1984-198 7), vol. 3, 11. Poggio cites Cicero, Ad Quintum fratrem I.i. 23; “Cyrus ille a 
Xenophonte non ad historiae fidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem iusti imperii.” 

30 . The first Latin edition of the Anabasis appeared in Bologna, 1533; the first 
Latin edition of the Hellenica in Basel, 1534: see Marsh, “Xenophon,” 104-106, 
145-146. 

31 . See the data compiled by Christopher Tuplin, The Failings of Empire (Stutt- 
gart, 1993), 189-192, together with his remarks on 20-22. 

32 . As shown by Coluccio Salutati, De laboribus Herculis, ed. Berthold L. Ullman 
(Zurich, 1951), vol. 2, 569-571. See also Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: 
Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca sulle fonti,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repub- 
blica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 252. 

33 . Maltese, “Una storia della Grecia”; and Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, 
vol. 1, 263. 

34 . Compare, for example, Bruni, Commentarium, 56 (“Callicratidas vero Lacede- 
moniorum prefectus, ubi adventare illos cognovit, Eteonico legato ad obsidionem ur- 
gendam relicto, ipse cum centum viginti navibus obviam profectus, apud Argusinas 
classem Atheniensium offendit”) with the corresponding passages in Diodorus 
XIII. 97. 3; and in Xenophon, Hellenica 1 . 6 . 26. 

35 . See Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, ed. P. R. McKechnie and S. J. Kern (Warmin- 
ster, 1988). 

36 . N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Greece to 322 B.C. (Oxford, 1959), 416; and 
Xenophon, A History of My Times, trans. Rex Warner, intro, and notes George Cawkwell 
(London, 1979), 88-89. 

37 . Bruni, Commentarium, 60. 

38 . Tuplin’s attempt in Failings of Empire, 41, 163-168, to clear Xenophon of this 
charge has not gained widespread acceptance: see, for example, John Dillery, Xenophon 
and the History of His Times (London, 1995), 4. 

39 . Bruni, Commentarium, 120: “Inter ceteras privationis eius causas ilia quoque 
fuit, quod dudum in Pireo Atheniensium exulibus favorem impendisset et quod 
eorum concordie auctor fuisset, nullo bono publico, sed ob invidiam Lysandri”; 
compare Xenophon, Hellenica III. 5. 25; and Plutarch, ZywWcr XXI.3. For another of 
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Bruni’s borrowings from Plutarch, see his account of Lysander’s move on Athens, 
Commentarium, 72: “Cum vero in propinquo iam esset, captivos omnes dimisit ita ut 
nusquam alio quam Athenas abirent, cogitans quod quanto maior fuerit multitudo 
obsessa, tanto celerius fame laborabunt”; compare Xenophon, Hellenica II. 2. 5-7; and 
Plutarch, Lysander XIII. 2-4. 

40 . Bruni, Commentarium, 126-132, follows closely Xenophon, HellenicaY.4.1-11. 
Plutarch is not alone in identifying Pelopidas as the key player in the Theban revolt: 
see Diodorus XV.81.1. 

41 . Compare Bruni, Commentarium, 164-166; with Xenophon, Hellenica VII. 5. 25. 

42 . Plutarch’s life of Epaminondas is, of course, lost: see his Agesilaus XXVIII. 
Other relevant sources available to Bruni include Diodorus XV.87; and Cornelius 
Nepos, Epaminondas 9. Significantly, however, Bruni does not reproduce the edifying 
scenes retailed by Valerius Maximus III. 2. ext. 5; or by Cicero, Ad familiaresY.iz.y, and 
De finibus II. 97. 

43 . Bruni, Commentarium, 1 66: “Itaque dum milites studium et amorem suum 
duci prestant hostem persequi destiterunt.” 

44 . Xenophon, HellenicaWl .5.25. 

45 . Xenophon, A History of My Times, 403 ( =HellenicaH\\. ! >.2.j ). 

46 . Bruni, Commentarium, 1 66: “Victoria tamen manifestissime parta, Lacedemoniis 
principatu adempto et auctoritate potentiaque omni ad Thebanos victores traducta.” 

47 . Ibid.: “Ita principatus Grecie ab Atheniensibus ad Lacedemonios rursus ad 
Thebanos mirabili fortune conversione devenit.” 

48 . For a particularly striking example, see ibid., 118-120: “Lacedemonii vero post 
victos Athenienses, cum principatum Grecie sine controversia obtinerent ac florere 
eorum potentia videretur in medio rerum prosperrimarum, et ipsi a Thebanis vied 
principatum amisere, ut a nobis ostendetur.” 

49 . Even a strenuous defender of the text like Tuplin must admit that the Hellenica 
is “quirky and lacunose,” especially when compared to Thucydides: see Tuplin, Failings 
of Empire, 17. 

50 . Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance (Cambridge, 2004), 40. 

51 . Bruni, Commentarium, 82: “Deinde cum iam improbi deessent, contra bonos 
innocentesque manus vertere ac omnino id moliri ut civitatem in sua retinerent potes- 
tate”; compare Xenophon, Hellenica II. 3. 12-13, who has nothing of this kind. Bruni 
may have derived his information from Diodorus XIV.5.5— 7, or even from other 
sources such as Lysias. 

52 . Bruni, Commentarium, 102: “Hec animos fecerunt exulibus contra statum ci- 
vitatis insurgendi.” 

53 . See Xenophon, Hellenica II. 4.1-2. 

54 . Bruni, Commentarium, 104: “Sed iuvabatur natura loci, quod una dumtaxat 
via et a fronte tantummodo pugna erat committenda.” 

55 . Ibid., 106-108. 
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56 . Ibid., 122: “Principatus autem Lacedemoniorum si umquam alias, tunc max- 
ime stabilitus esse videbatur. Cum igitur florere Lacedemonii viderentur et imperii 
gloriam firmiter obtinere, convertit fortuna orbem suum, mirabili casu omnem eorum 
potentiam auctoritatemque prostravit, initio malorum hinc exorto.” 

57 . Ibid., 124; compare Xenophon, HellenicaN. r L.i'&. 

58 . Other more neutral ancient sources state that the orders to seize Thebes came 
from the highest echelons of the Spartan leadership (Diodorus XV.20.2) and even 
from Agesilaus himself (Plutarch, Agesilaus XXIV). 

59 . Bruni, Commentarium, 124, prefaces his account by saying that Phoebidas “re- 
rum novarum semina in hunc modum concitavit.” 

60 . Bruni, Commentarium, 138: “Atque ita superiores facti Thebani non iam de 
tuenda libertate aut de retinendis Beotie urbibus, sed de principatu Grecie deque 
Lacedemoniorum eversione cogitare ceperunt.” Bruni is extrapolating on the basis of 
Xenophon, Hellenica VI. 4.19-20. 

61 . Bruni, Commentarium, 106: “Meminerant enim etsi inimicos, tamen eos cives 
non hostes esse”; compare Xenophon, Hellenica II.4.19. 

62 . See, for example, Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 264, vol. 2, 68, 
244. The latter two examples in particular are couched in words that are quite similar 
to those quoted above: “Adeo parum apud eos interfuit inter civem et hostem”; and 
“Cives enim sic odendi sunt, ut tamen cives illos esse meminerimus.” 

63 . Bruni, Commentarium, 132: “concursusque statim factus est populi gaudentis 
quidem ac plaudentis pro civium reditu ac depulsione illorum qui rem publicam 
occuparant.” 

64 . Ibid.: “Per hunc modum Thebani recuperata libertate et arce sese in sua iura 
vendicarunt.” 

65 . Compare Hammond, History of Greece to 322 B.C., 437. 

12. Memoirs of a Humanist 

1 . For the dates of completion, original title, and other information, see James 
Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali e 
umanistici 5-6 (2007-2008): http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2961721 
(accessed 27 September 2010). 

2 . Leonardo Bruni, History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins 
(Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 3, 300-301: “Qui per Italiam homines excelluerint 
aetate mea et quae conditio rerum . . . fuerit, libuit in hoc libello discursu brevi col- 
ligere.” The De temporibus suis appears on pages 300-397 of this volume. The English 
translation, with the title Memoirs, is by D. J. W. Bradley. All references to the De 
temporibus suis will be to this edition. 

3 . Paolo Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze: Studi sulle lettere pubbliche e private 
(Rome, 1992), 311-338. For a useful overview, see the introduction to Leonardo Bruni, 
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Epistolarum libri VIII, recensente Laurentio Mehus (1741), ed. James Hankins (Rome, 
2007), vol. 1, VII-XXXIV. 

4 . Two examples are the accounts of Pope John XXIII’s change of heart ( De tem- 
poribus suis, 348-351) and of Bruni’s private discussion with Pope Martin V (ibid., 
357-363); compare Giannozzo Manetti, Oratio funebris in solemni Leonardi historici, 
oratoris, ac poetae laureatione, in Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo 
Mehus (Florence, 1741), vol. 1, XCV-XCVI; and Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. 
Aulo Greco (Florence, 1970-1976), vol. 1, 467, 470-471. Both instances will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail later in this chapter. 

5 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 300-301: “Mihi quidem Ciceronis Demosthenisque 
tempora multo magis nota videntur quam ilia quae fuerunt iam annis sexaginta.” 

6. Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 4-5: “Atque utinam superioris 
aetatis homines . . . scribere potius sui quisque temporis facta quam praeterire taciti 
maluissent. Erat enim doctorum, ni fallor, vel praecipuum munus, ut suam quisque 
aetatem celebrando, oblivioni et fato praeripere ac immortalitati consecrare niterentur. 
Sed puto alia aliis tacendi causa fuit; quosdam enim labore deterritos, quosdam facul- 
tate destitutos, ad alia potius scribendi genera quam ad historiam animum appulisse. 
Ita . . . publica utilitas neglecta est et praestantissimorum virorum rerumque maxi- 
marum memoria paene obliterata.” 

7 . For the classical sources, see Mariangela Regoliosi, ‘“Res gestae patriae’ e ‘res 
gestae ex universa Italia’: La lettera di Lapo da Castiglionchio a Biondo Flavio,” in La 
memoria e la citta: Scritture storiche tra medioevo ed eta moderna, ed. Claudia Bastia and 
Maria Bolognani (Bologna, 1995), 284. 

8. The only edition of Biglia’s history is that published in Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores (Milan, 1723-1751), vol. 19, 1-158. According to 
Paul F. Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore, 2002), 396, Biglia 
moved to Florence in 1418 and “joined the humanist circle of Leonardo Bruni and 
Niccolo Niccoli.” For further information, see Giacomo Ferrau, “Storia e politica in 
Andrea Biglia,” in Margarita amicorum: Studi di cultura europea per Agostino Sottili 
(Milan, 2005), vol. 1, 303-340. 

9 . On this point, see now Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in 
Fifteenth-Century Italy (Copenhagen, 2007), vol. 1, 225-229; and especially Margaret 
Meserve, Empires of Islam in Renaissance Historical Thought (Cambridge, MA, 2008), 
183-186. 

10 . Poggio Bracciolini, De varietate fortunae, ed. Outi Merisalo (Helsinki, 1993). 
The work began to take shape in the early 1430s, according to Riccardo Fubini, Uman- 
esimo e secolarizzazione da Petrarca a Valla (Rome, 1990), 228, though it was completed 
only much later, in 1443, and published later still, in 1448. 

11 . Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio, ed. Bartolomeo Nogara (Rome, 1927), 
115-130. Bruni’s response can be read in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 62-68. 

12 . For what follows, see Riccardo Fubini, “Biondo,” in Dizionario biografico degli 
italiani (Rome, i960-), vol. 10, 542-543. 
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13. Lapo’s letter is best consulted in the edition given by Regoliosi, “‘Res gestae 
patriae,’” 292-305. On Lapo more generally, see Christopher S. Celenza, Renaissance 
Humanism and the Papal Curia (Ann Arbor, MI, 1999). 

14. Regoliosi, “‘Res gestae patriae,’” 293. 

15. Ibid., 302. 

16. On which see Angelo Mazzocco, “Biondo Flavio and the Antiquarian Tradi- 
tion,” in Acta conventus neo-latini hononiensis: Proceedings of the Fourth International 
Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, ed. R. J. Schoeck (Binghamton, NY, 1985), 124-136. 

17. As shown by Denys Hay, “Flavio Biondo and the Middle Ages,” Proceedings of 
the British Academy 45 (1959): 97-128. 

18. Hankins, “Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works.” 

19. So tight were the bonds between the two men that Bruni called upon 
Biondo in 1438 to act as the go-between for the delivery of his translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics to Pope Eugeni us IV: see Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 103-106, 180-181; and 
Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio, 93-94. English translations of these letters can be 
found in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon 
Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 1987), 159-162, 
164-165. Bruni was, of course, also in touch with Lapo at this time: see Bruni, Episto- 
larum libri VIII, vol. 2, 69, 179-180; Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario di 
Leonardo Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 133-134; and Francesco Paolo 
Luiso, “Studi su l’epistolario e le traduzioni di Lapo da Castiglionchio juniore,” Studi 
italiani di filologia classica 7 (1899): 205-299 (letters to Bruni on 234-236, 242-245, 
248-251). 

20. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 302-313. 

21. Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 3, 68-71: “Ita Florentinis tradita 
arx a civibus volentibus cupientibusque . . . Ob Arretium receptum incredibili laetitia 
ludi Florentiae celebrati sunt ... Ita Arretium ... in Florentinorum potestatem, 
tamquam in portum aliquem deveniens, a longis iactationibus et acerbissimis tempes- 
tatibus requievit.” 

22. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 314 — 315: “Nec sane obsessis aliud refugium 
videbatur ... Ita ex consensu civium res transacta, urbsque . . . et arx dedentibus 
civibus in florentini populi devenerunt potestatem.” 

23. Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 3, 84-91. For a perceptive interpre- 
tation of the speech and its role, see Anna Maria Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni: 
Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca sulle fond,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della Repub- 
blica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 247-319, esp. 308-310. 

24. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 316-317: “recepto Politiano, Senenses veluti con- 
tumelia tacti res novas affectare palam coeperunt et ad Mediolanensis opes se totos 
convertere magnumque illius equitatum intra urbem recipere. Ita, crescentibus suspi- 
cionibus atque odiis, tandem bellum exarsit.” 

25. Compare the passage quoted above with Bruni, History of the Florentine People, 
vol. 3, 82-85. 
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26. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 336-337: “Eo facto tantum crevit florentini populi 
nomen quantum non omnibus bellis superioribus creverat.” 

27. Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 2-3: “Cuius extrema debellatio 
atque obsidio pari obstinatione apud victos victoresque agitatae, ita multa memoratu 
digna continent, ut antiquis illis maximis rebus, quas legentes admirari solemus, nulla 
ex parte inferiores appareant.” 

28. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 336-337: “Florentini . . . maioribus denique paratis 
copiis Pisas obsederunt. Post aliquot tandem menses fame domita civitas iugum susci- 
pere coacta est.” 

29. Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 2-3: “Excitabat quippe me ipsarum 
magnitudo rerum, quibus hie populus primo inter se civili varioque discidio, deinde 
adversus finitimos egregie gestis, tandem nostra aetate potentia immodice adauctus 
et cum Mediolanensium potentissimo duce et cum Ladislao bellicosissimo rege . . . 
contendit.” 

30. Bruni, De temporibus suis, 350-353: “Cum enim exercitu coacto magnis copiis 
Perusiam usque venisset, Florentinique conterriti, relicta pontificis societate, per se ipsi 
recepissent pacem, retrocedens rex non satis bona valetudine Neapolim rediit, ibique 
post paucos dies e vita migravit.” 

31. Ibid., 352-353: “Nullum enim diffugium erat eo vivente quin colla tandem 
submittenda fuissent, praesertim cum magna pars civium iam tunc ad ilium inclina- 
ret.” On the internal divisions caused by the contest with Ladislas, see the detailed 
treatment of Gene Brucker, The Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence (Princeton, 
NJ, i977)» 368-395- 

32. See, for example, the account of the naval battle off Rapallo (27 August 1431) 
sent to Bruni by one of the participants, Ramondo Mannelli (1390-1464): “Lettera di 
Ramondo D’Amaretto Mannelli intorno alia battaglia navale combattuta tra florentini 
e veneziani confederati e i genovesi sottoposti al duca di Milano nell’agosto del 1431,” 
Archivio storico italiano, Appendice, vol. 1 (1842-1844), no. 7 (1844): 135— 159. As the 
incipit makes clear, 143, Mannelli wrote and forwarded this report in response to a 
specific request advanced by Bruni through Mannelli’s cousin, Matteo di Simone degli 
Strozzi: “Da Matteo di Simone delli Strozzi, mio ottimo fratello, sono stato awisato, 
come a grado aresti avuto che v’avessi awisato particularmente come passo il prociesso 
della vittoria marina; e che ancora vi parrebbe, che di qualunque cosa occorrente degna 
di memoria, che di questa armata si faciesse, vi scrivessi due versi.” From other corre- 
spondence between Mannelli and his cousin, it becomes clear that Mannelli expected 
Bruni to utilize his account of the battle in a forthcoming installment of the History of 
the Florentine People: see Cesare Guasti, “Ramondo Mannelli alia battaglia di Rapallo,” 
Archivio veneto 10 (1875): 54-70, esp. 69. 

33. For some examples, see James Flankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Ital- 
ian Renaissance (Rome, 2003-2004), vol. 1, 125-127. 

34. Leonardo Bruni, Difesa contro i riprensori del popolo di Firenze nella impresa di 
Lucca, in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. Paolo Viti (Turin, 1996), 
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75 I_ 77 °- A partial English translation is available in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 
146-152, under the title A Rebuttal of the Critics of the People of Florence for the Invasion 
of Lucca. 

35 . Bruni, Rebuttal, in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 146. See Bruni, Opere, 758: 
“Ma prima ch’io venga alia risposta, mi piace della proprieta e singularity mia chiarire 
alcuna cosa accio che niuno pensasse per questo mio scrivere che io fussi suto auctore 
o confortatore o impulsore di questa guerra. Dico adunque che la impresa di Lucca 
prima che il popolo fiorentino la diliberasse, a me non piaceva et sconfortala sem- 
pre . . . Ma poiche deliberata fu, debbe et a me et a ciascuno cittadino parere quello 
che la citta sua statuisce et delibera.” 

36 . On this point, see especially Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, 93-m; and Gordon 
Griffiths, The Justification of Florentine Foreign Policy Offered by Leonardo Bruni in His 
Public Letters (Rome, 1999), 33-42. 

37 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 370-371: “Denique reiectis maioribus graviori- 
busque qui diversa suadebant, concursu multitudinis bellum suscipitur.” 

38 . Ibid., 372-373: “Hoc bellum maxime attrivit florentini populi opes ac in sum- 
mum discrimen adduxit.” 

39 . Ibid., 372-375: “nec quicquam erat odibilius quam ii cives quorum opera bel- 
lum lucense fuerat susceptum.” 

40 . Ibid., 380-381: “Haec et solemniter facta et plena maximae spei durationem 
minimam habuere.” 

41 . Ibid.: “Nam cum haud multo post Genua, quae sub imperio Mediolanensis 
erat, ab eo defecisset, Florentini et Veneti usque adeo grate id susceperunt ut non ab- 
stinerent ab auxiliis praestandis quo Genuenses in libertatem se magis assererent.” 

42 . For the documentation of this point, see Griffiths, Justification of Florentine 
Foreign Policy, 76-89. 

43 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 300-301: “Qui per Italiam homines excelluerint 
aetate mea et quae conditio rerum quaeve studiorum ratio fuerit, libuit in hoc libello 
discursu brevi colligere.” 

44 . Ibid., 342-345. Bruni had lavished praise on Carlo Malatesta in his letter to 
Niccolo Niccoli of 20 February 1409: Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, vol. 1, 76-83. In 
Book XI of the History of the Florentine People, in dealing with the war of Mantua 
(1:397), Bruni called Carlo Malatesta “a great man,” and described how he had “greatly 
distinguished himself for courage and ability in that war”: Bruni, History, vol. 3, 222- 
229. For further testimony to Bruni’s admiration for this condottiere and lord of 
Rimini, see Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1,127-128, 131-135, 170-171; and 
Viti, Leonardo Bruni e Firenze, 365-378. 

45 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 362-365. On Bruni’s tribute to Braccio, see Hankins, 
Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, 173-174. 

46 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 376-377: “Hunc principem nos Placentiae primum 
vidimus . . . et aliquem cum eo usum conversationemque habuimus dum Laudae 
Cremonaeque constitimus. Postea vero Constantiae magis naturam illius moresque 
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conspeximus. Fuit autem procul dubio vir inclitus, praeclara facie, corpore cum spe- 
cioso turn robusto, magnitudine animi sive pace sive bello eximia, liberalitate vero 
tanta ut hoc unum illi vitio daretur, quod largiendo et erogando sibi ipsi facultates 
detraheret ad negotia bellaque obeunda.” 

47 . Ibid., 300: “Qui per Italiam homines excelluerint aetate mea et quae conditio 
rerum quaeve studiorum ratio fuerit, libuit in hoc libello discursu brevi colligere Bruni 
had earlier used the same terms (italicized above) to describe the procedure adopted in 
book one of the History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 108: “Itaque brevi discursu . . . 
quaecumque ad notitiam dicendorum necessaria fuerunt . . . uno in libro collegimus.” 

48 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 328-329, 388-389, 392-393. 

49 . Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 4-5: “Historiam vero, in qua tot 
simul rerum longa et continuata ratio sit habenda causaeque factorum omnium singu- 
latim explicandae et de quacumque re iudicium in medio proferendum . . . tarn prof- 
ited periculosum est quam praestare difficile.” 

50 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 328-329: “Quae, quoniam singulis interfuimus, non 
pertranseam ut cetera, sed paulo seriosius iuvabit perscribere” (translation slightly 
modified). 

51 . The episode referred to here, for example (Bruni, De temporibus suis, 328-335), 
is based on two of Bruni’s letters of August 1405 to Coluccio Salutati: see Bruni, Epis- 
tolarum libri, vol. 1, 6-n. 

52 . Compare, for example, Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 8, “Denique omnes XI 
trucidati sunt, ac post caedem ex fenestris aedium praecipites datF (italics mine), with the 
corresponding passage in De temporibus suis, 330. 

53 . Compare Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 7, “Tanta est enim Romani Populi 
inconstantia, ac perversitas, nullus ut quieti relinquatur locus,” with De temporibus suis, 
328, “sed tanta perversitas erat quorundam potentium in populo romano ut nullus quieti 
relinqueretur locus” (italics mine in both cases). 

54 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 9: “Vix me digresso minister, quern cum equis 
reliqueram, ab armatis oppressus est, et equi vestesque abducti”; compare De tempori- 
bus suis, 330. 

55 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 320-323. On the importance of Chrysoloras and his 
teachings, see Hankins, Humanism and Platonism, vol. 1, 243-291. 

56 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 348-351. 

57 . Ibid., 348: “Communicaverat mecum pontifex arcane mentem et cogitatio- 
nem suam.” 

58 . Ibid.: “Tunc remotis ceteris praeter me unum, legatos secreto allocutus est.” 

59 . Manetti, Oratio funebris, XCIV-XCV. 

60 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 356-363. 

61 . Compare Manetti, Oratio funebris, XCV-XCVI, with Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
Le vite, vol. 1, 471-472. Vespasiano stresses that Bruni was unable to convince Pope 
Martin: “et non pote mai meser Lionardo placallo.” 
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62 . Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo da Leonardo Bruni ad Annio da 
Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 136-137. 

63 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 390: “Neque enim tunc periculum imminens me- 
diocres homines deposcebat, sed qui tantarum rerum molem perferre animo et guber- 
nare consilio idonei essent.” 

64 . Bruni, History of the Florentine People, vol. 1, 2-5. 

65 . According to James Hankins: see his introduction to Bruni, History of the 
Florentine People, vol. 3, xvi-xvii. 

66. While firmly embedded in the Xenophon literature, the applicability of this 
view to the Hellenica has recently been questioned by Christopher Tuplin, The Failings 
of Empire (Stuttgart, 1993), 14-18. 

67 . See in particular George Cawkwell’s introduction to Xenophon, A History of 
My Times, trans. Rex Warner (London, 1979), 7-46, esp. 31: “Thucydides wrote history; 
Xenophon . . . wrote memoirs.” 

68. Xenophon, Hellenica IV.8.1, V.1.4, VII. 2.1, on which see Cawkwelfs introduc- 
tion to Xenophon, History of My Times, 44-45. 

69 . Bruni does, however, praise Xenophon in the preface to his De bello italico 
adversus Gothos, to be covered in the next chapter. See Leonardo Bruni Aretino, 
Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig, 1928), 147; English 
translation in Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 195. Bruni here calls Xenophon “a man of 
great genius,” who “described the siege and the starvation and the ruined walls of 
Athens, . . . because he thought it profitable that the memory of those events should 
not perish.” The reference is to Xenophon, Hellenica II. 2. 

70 . For details, see James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 3rd impression 
(Leiden, 1994), 74-80, 384-387, 421. 

71 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 136: “Ita mihi viva haec quodam- 
modo et spirantia, ilia vero inter mortua et umbratilia videbantur.” 

72 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 300-301: “Eandem quoque in Platone . . . diligentiam 
fuisse video, cuius libros epistolasque dum legimus, quasi picturam quondam illorum 
temporum viventem adhuc spirantemque intuemur.” 

73 . Ibid., 388-389 (translation slightly modified). Sforza’s deeds in the month of No- 
vember 1439 were later to be chronicled in detail by Giovanni Simonetta, Rerum gesta- 
rum Francisci Sfortiae commentarii, ed. Giovanni Soranzo (Bologna, 1932-1959), 89-92. 

74 . Bruni, De temporibus suis, 392-393 (translation slightly modified). 

75 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 135. 

76 . Beginning with the Lyons edition of 1539, Bruni’s De temporibus suis was never- 
theless consistently published under the title Rerum suo tempore gestarum commentar- 
ius. This practice continued well down into the twentieth century: see Leonardo Bruni, 
Rerum suo tempore gestarum commentarius, ed. Carmine Di Pierro (Bologna, 1926). 

77 . See in particular the preface to the Commentarii de primo bello punico, in 
Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 122; English translation in Humanism of 
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Leonardo Bruni, 192: “I am afraid that some may think that I am going too far into 
ancient history if I venture to write a commentary on the First Punic War . . . especially 
because there are so many recent events , of which a fuller record has survived, which appar- 
ently could be put into literary form with merit and praise” (italics mine). 

78 . Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in Italia (Rome, 2003), 136-137; 
and Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 227. 

79 . Griffiths, Justification of Florentine Foreign Policy, 60-64, 128. 

80 . Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 147-149; English translation in 
Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 195-196. 

13. Writing from Procopius 

1 . I shall use the editio princeps published in Foligno in 1470 by Emiliano degli 
Orfini and Johannes Numeister, on which see Tommaso Valenti, “Gli inizi della tipo- 
grafia degli Orfini in Foligno (1470),” La bibliofilia 27 (1926): 348-370. A second edi- 
tion appeared in the following year, published in Venice by the Frenchman Nicolaus 
Jenson. Other early Latin editions include those of 1503 (Venice), 1507 (Paris), 1531 
(Basel), and 1534 (Paris). An Italian translation made by the Sienese Lodovico Petroni 
in 1456 first saw the light in Florence, 1526, and went through three subsequent Vene- 
tian editions: 1528, 1542, and 1548. For further details, see James Hankins, “Humanism 
in the Vernacular: The Case of Leonardo Bruni,” in Humanism and Creativity in the 
Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt, ed. Chrisopher S. Celenza and Kenneth 
Gouwens (Leiden, 2006), 21-22, 26-27. 

2 . See in particular Paolo Giovio, Elogia clarorum virorum, IX and CXVI, ed. 
Renzo Meregazzi, in Pauli Iovii opera (Rome, 1956-), vol. 8, 45-46, 130. The first edi- 
tion of Giovio’s Elogia appeared in Venice, 1546. For the impact of Giovio’s attack, see 
Niccolo Alamanni’s preface to Procopius Arcana Historia (Lyons, 1623), XIII; similarly, 
Gerhard Vossius, De historicis latinis libri III (Leiden, 1651), 557-558; also Jacob 
Thomasius and Johann Michael Reinelius, Dissertatio philosophica de plagio literario 
(Leipzig, 1679), where Bruni’s De bello italico is listed as case number 361. 

3 . See Emilio Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum flarentini 
populi libri XII,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 26; Berthold 
L. Ullman, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic Historiography,” Medievalia et Human- 
istica 4 (1946): 45-61; Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (Prince- 
ton, NJ, 1955), vol. 2, 630; The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and 
intro. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins, and David Thompson (Binghamton, NY, 
1987), 9, 177, 183-184, 372; and Ernesto Berti, “Traduzioni oratorie fedeli,” Medioevo e 
Rinascimento 2 (1988): 245-266. 

4 . Leonardo Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence 1741), 
vol. 2, 149-150. For the dating in 1441, see Francesco Paolo Luiso, Studi su I’epistolario 
di Leonardo Bruni, ed. Lucia Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), 151. 

5 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 149-150. 
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6. For the date of publication, see Luiso, Studi, 151, note n. 

7 . As pointed out in Chapter 1, Bruni juxtaposes translation and history writing 
in his Praefatio in Vita M. Antonii (1405), as well as in the preface to his Commentarii 
de primo bello punico (1418-1422). 

8. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, ed. Jan Van der Dussen (Oxford 1994), 
33; and R G. Walsh, Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods (Cambridge, 1961), ii3ff. 

9 . Livy’s practice was to cite his sources by name whenever they disagreed: see 
Walsh, Livy, 114. 

10 . Bruni, De bello italico, (Foligno, 1470), f. iv: “Nobis autem ex Graecorum 
commentariis earum rerum noticia fuit.” 

11 . Bruni’s own production of commentarii as finished literary works includes the 
aforementioned Commentarii de primo bello punico, as well as the Commentarium re- 
rum grecarum (1439). Instances of his use of the same word to designate rough notes 
are also plentiful: see, for example, the letter to Niccolo Niccoli from Constance, 31 
December 1414, in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 102: “Si quae hie agantur, quaeve 
dicantur, te curare putarem, scriberem tibi acta Concilii, et quotidianarum rerum 
commentarios facerem.” 

12 . Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 2, 156-157. For the date of the letter, see Luiso, 
Studi, 154. According to Mariangela Regoliosi, “Nuove ricerche intorno a Giovanni 
Tortelli,” Italia medioevale e umanistica 12 (1969): 164, Tortelli had left Florence for 
Bologna. 

13 . Compare Cicero, De optimo genere oratorum V.14: “nec converti ut interpres, 
sed ut orator.” See also Cicero, De officiis 1 . 6 . 

14 . See Riccardo Fubini, “Biondo,” in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, (Rome, 
i960-), vol. 10, 543. According to Jakob Haury, “Uber Prokophandschriften,” Sit- 
zungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen und der historischen Classe der k. b. Akad- 
emie derWissenschaften zuMunchen 25 (1895): 136, Biondo’s Procopius manuscript is to 
be identified with Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 152. 

15 . Biondo, Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades (Basel, 1531), 43: 
“Nos itaque cum perdiscendis literis graecis parum felices fuerimus, ipsam belli italici 
historiarum particulam traduci in latinitatem curavimus.” 

16 . Scritti inediti e ran di Biondo Flavio, ed. Bartolomeo Nogara (Rome, 1927), 
147-153. It may be significant that Bruni had sent a portion of his own De bello italico 
to King Alfonso eight months earlier, in October 1442: see Bruni, Epistolarum libri, 
vol. 2, 165-166. Luiso, Studi, 156-157, provides the date. 

17 . Biondo, Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades, 43: “Exinde Leo- 
nardus Aretinus, scriptor aetate nostra clarissimus, eandem belli italici adversus Gothos 
historiam decern et octo annos complexam scripsit, quae ad principium finemque ni- 
hil plus habet quam Procopius.” 

18 . Claudio Griggio, “Due lettere inedite del Bruni al Salutati e a Francesco 
Barbara,” Rinascimento 26 (1986): 27-50. 

19 . Ibid., 49-50. 
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20. Poggio Bracciolini, Oratio funebris in obitu Leonardi Arretini, in Bruni, Episto- 
larum libri, vol. 1, CXXIII. 

21. See Giannozzo Manetti, Oratio funebris, in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, 
CII; and Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence, 1970-1976), vol. 1, 
481. Unlike Poggio, Manetti refers to the De bello italico using Bruni’s own title. 

22. Mariangela Regoliosi, “Nuove ricerche intorno a Giovanni Tortelli,” Italia me- 
dioevale e umanistica 9 (1966): 183-184; Giovanni Mercati, Ultimi contributi alia storia 
degli umanisti (Rome, 1939), 92; Egmont Lee, Sixtus TV and Men of Letters (Rome 
1978), 54; and now Massimiliano Albanese, Gli storici classici nella biblioteca latina di 
Niccold V (Rome, 2003), 160-161. 

23. For Petroni, see Mario Ascheri and Petra Pertici, “La situazione politica senese 
del secondo ‘400 (1456-1479),” in La Toscana al tempo di Lorenzo il Magnifico (Pisa, 
1996), vol. 3, 1000-1003. For the manuscript tradition, see the listings given by James 
Llankins, Repertorium Brunianum: A Critical Guide to the Writings of Leonardo Bruni 
(Rome, 1997-), vol. 1, ad indices, as well as Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 
21-22, 26-27. 

24. Libro della Guerra de’ Ghotti composto da misser Leonardo Aretino in lingua la- 
tina e fatto vulgare da Lodovico Petroni cavaliere senese (Florence, 1526), £ 2v. 

25. On Persona, see Pio Paschini, “Un ellenista romano del ‘400 e la sua famiglia,” 
Atti dell’Accademia degli Arcadi 21 (1940): 45-56; Livia Martinoli Santini, “Le traduzi- 
oni dal greco,” in Un pontificato ed una citta: Sisto LV (1471— 1484), ed. Massimo Miglio, 
Francesca Niutta, Diego Quaglioni, and Concetta Ranieri (Vatican City, 1986), 95-96; 
James Hankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 2003- 
2004), vol. 2, 207-208; and Reka Forrai, “Christophorus Persona,” in Compendium 
Auctorum Latinorum Medii Aevi, ed. Michael Lapidge et al. (Florence, 2000-), vol. 2, 
608-609. 

26. Gaza’s letter was first printed as part of the introductory material to Persona’s 
translation of Origen’s Contra Celsum, Rome 1481. I quote it as reproduced by Apos- 
tolo Zeno, Dissertazioni vossiane (Venice, 1752-1753), vol. 2, 139-140. 

27. Charles L. Stinger, The Renaissance in Rome (Bloomington, IN, 1985), 122, 
230-232, 381. 

28. The records of book lending at the Vatican show that Persona borrowed a 
manuscript of Agathias in June and returned it on 20 October 1481: see I due primi 
registri di prestito della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ed. Maria Bertola (Vatican City, 
1942), 23. Bertola identifies the manuscript as Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 
151; but see now Agathiae Myrinaei historiarum libri quinque, ed. Rudolf Keydell (Ber- 
lin, 1967), XV-XVI and XXIV-XXVI. Keydell raises serious questions about previous 
attributions and suggests that the Agathias manuscript used by Persona is either lost or 
unknown. 

29. See, however, All’ombra del lauro: Documenti librari della cultura in eta lauren- 
ziana, ed. Anna Lenzuni (Florence, 1992), 116-118, where Ida Giovanna Rao presents a 
reconstruction of the chronology that differs from my own. Rao sees the Agathias as 
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translated by Persona after the completion of his version of Procopius (117). Her expla- 
nation concerning the publication of the Agathias also differs from mine. 

30 . Ibid., 117. See Edith Hoffmann, “Agathias-Handschriften in der Corvina,” 
Magyar Konyvszemle 31 (1924): 9-12; and Paschini, “Un ellenista romano,” 50-51. 

31 . Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 68, 23. 

32 . Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 2004, as given by Zeno, 
Dissertazioni vossiane, vol. 2, 145. 

33 . I due primi registri, 24. 

34 . “At dices, non esse ilia nunc exposita praemia quae Nicolaum Pontificem nar- 
ras proposuisse, nec tales nunc principes, qui eius vestigia consectentur” (as given in 
Zeno, Dissertazioni vossiane , vol. 2, 140). 

35 . Procopius, De bello Gottorum per Christophorum Persona romanum priorem S. 
Balbinae traductus (Rome, 1506). 

36 . Fernanda Ascarelli and Marco Menato, La tipografia del 5 00 in Italia (Flor- 
ence, 1989), 96; and Fernanda Ascarelli, Annali tipografici di Giacomo Mazzocchi (Flor- 
ence, 1961), 28-29. 

37 . Procopius, De bello Gottorum : “Jacobus Mazzochius . . . T. Phedro Iugeranico . . . 
Neque adeo parum dignus est qui tuis exeat auspiciis Procopius: gravis in primis auc- 
tor, et qui quodam quasi incorrupto testimonio veritatis opinionem obtinuit religionis.” 

38 . Ibid.: “Interfuit enim eis rebus quas scripsit, illudque bellum, quod prope su- 
premum contra hanc urbem a barbaricis nationibus gestum est, cum fide litteris pros- 
ecutus est, cuius quamquam belli memoria nobis luctuosa est, qui in ipsis illis 
habitamus immanitatis barbarae vestigiis, ut nostrorum malorum seriem non liceat 
oblivisci, est tamen quo nos consolemur.” 

39 . Procopius, De bello persico (Rome, 1509): “Raphael Volaterranus Mario 
fratri . . . De auctore vero sic habe, ut hunc mediocrem ac plane secundum naturam 
dictionem sequi iudicare possis, asiatico tamen eidemque patrio propriorem sermo- 
nem quam actico in qua contiones et epistolae quaedam breves admodum interveni- 
unt non usquequaque in hoc genere ineptae.” 

40 . Procopius, De rebus gothorum, persarum ac vandalorum libri VII (Basel, 1531). 
It should be noted that in this and other sixteenth-century Fatin editions, Procopius 
appears in seven books rather than eight. This is because Persona packaged his transla- 
tion of the De bello gothico in three books rather than in four as in the original. 

41 . Giovio, Elogia clarorum virorum, 45. 

42 . Ibid., 130. 

43 . T. C. Price Zimmermann, Paolo Giovio (Princeton, NJ, 1995), 25, 300. 

44 . See the examples listed by Mehus in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, FIV. Yet 
another case in point is the edition of Zosimus by Johannes Fowenklau: Zosimus, 
Historiae novae libri VI (Basel, 1576?). Bruni’s De bello italico is included as an appen- 
dix, with Fowenklau’s explanation: “In extremo ponere commentarium Feonardi 
Aretini de rebus gothicis voluimus, quamvis ilium omnia de Procopii libris sumpsisse 
non nesciremus. Arbitramur enim, haec loco cuiusdam quasi summatim repetitiae 
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lectionis historiae gothicae studiosis esse posset, licet alia quoque non aspernenda 
causa subesset: quippe quae descripsit e Procopio Leonardus non paullo sunt elegan- 
tiori genere orationis exposita quam quo prior interpres usus fuit.” Bruni thus scored 
something of a late victory over his detractors. On Lowenklau, see Marie-Pierre Burtin, 
“Un apotre de la tolerance: L’ humaniste allemand Johannes Lowenklau, dit Leunclavius 
(1541-1593?),” Bibliotheque d’humanisme et Renaissance 52 (1990): 561-570. 

45. Zeno, Dissertazioni vossiane, vol. 1, 89. 

46. Ibid., 90; compare Mehus in Bruni, Epistolarum libri, vol. 1, LIV-LV. But Edward 
Gibbon for one remained unimpressed by this Italian line of defense: see his History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. David Womersley (London, 1995), vol. 2, 562. 

47. Haury, “Uber Prokophandschriften,” 132, remains categorical on this point: 
Bruni’s De bello italico “nichts weiter enthalt, als was von Prokopius erzahlt ist.” For a 
more circumspect view, see Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance (Cam- 
bridge, 2004), 36-39. 

48. Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino,” 25, notes that one can find in the De bello 
italico “derivazioni da P. Diacono, da Sigisberto e da Guido da Ravenna.” 

49. Procopius VII. 26. 12-13; confirmed by Ernst Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire 
(Paris-Bruges, 1959), vol. 2, 600. 

50. Bruni, Libro della guerra de’ Ghotti, f. 8iv. Neither Paul the Deacon nor Sigebert 
of Gembloux give the figure of twelve thousand troops; on Guido da Ravenna, who 
may have done so, see Ottavio Clavuot, Biondos Italia illustrata: Summa oder Neuschop- 
fung? Uber die Arbeitsmethoden eines Humanisten (Tubingen, 1990), 161: “Der Raven- 
nate scheint zudem eine heute verlorene Gotengeschichte verfasst zu haben.” 

51. Bruni, De bello italico, f. 68. 

52. Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades, 88: “Nam et Longobardo- 
rum, ut Procopius quinque, sed ut Paulus et Sigibertus et Guido Ravennas scribunt, 
duodecim millia pugnacissimorum hominum accepit.” Biondo reiterates this point on 
page 89. Petroni’s use of Biondo contradicts his own promise, made in the prefatory 
letter to Galeazzo Maria Sforza (f. 2v), to adopt “solamente . . . l’offitio deU’interprete.” 

53. As first suggested by Beatrice Reynolds, “Bruni and Perotti Present a Greek 
Historian,” Bibliotheque d’humanisme et Renaissance 16 (1954): 108-118. 

54. See Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 69, 8, ff. z6jv-z68t, 
which corresponds to VIII. 29-33 in modern editions of Procopius. The Laurentian 
manuscript arrived in Florence in December 1423 as part of a large number of Greek 
texts brought from the Orient by Giovanni Aurispa, according to Remigio Sabbadini, 
Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV (Florence, 1905-1914), vol. 1, 46-47. 
As Griggio, “Due lettere inedite,” 49-50, points out, some manuscripts of Bruni’s De 
bello italico contain a marginal note calling attention to the lacuna. One such is Bib- 
lioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 65, 10, f. 116, which reads in the margin, “Hie defi- 
cit apparatus Totile contra Narsetem ac proelium inter eos commissum et mors Totile, 
que quia reperire clare non potui scribere supersedi.” The editio princeps marks the lacuna 
with the following statement, f. 69: “Hoc in loco manifestum fragmentum cernitur. 
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Nam pretermissa est pugna inter Narsetem et Totilam in qua Totilas ipse occubuit. 
Quod nescio an exemplaris acciderit vitio an potius auctoris qui forte huius rei cogni- 
tionem habere non potuit.” 

55 . Griggio, “Due lettere inedite,” 49-50. 

56 . For the date and other information, see Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, vol. 2, 55. 

57 . At VI. 4. 22, Procopius reports Vesuvius as lying to the North of Naples. At 
V.1.18, he has the Po River flowing past Ravenna. On this latter point he is severely 
chastised by Biondo, Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii decades , 43, whereas 
Bruni, De bello italico, f. 3, prudently rearranges: Ravenna was impregnable “cum fos- 
sam habeat ex Pado derivatam.” 

58 . Procopius V.i. 12-14. 

59 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 2v. 

60 . Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum, ed. Theodore Mommsen, in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi, V.i (Berlin, 1882), 133 (= chapter LVII): 
Theodoric “ingressus ad Pontem Sontii nuncupatum castra metatus est”; Cassiodorus, 
Chronicon, ed. Theodore Mommsen, in Monumenta . . . , XI (Berlin, 1894), 159 (= ad 
annum 489): “Theodoricus intravit Italiam. Cui Odovacar ad Isontium pugnam 
parans victus cum tota gente fugatus est.” 

61 . Ed. H. Droysen, in Monumenta . . . , II (Berlin, 1879), 214 (= XV.xv). 

62 . As we know, Bruni had completed the first book of the History by 2 January 
1416. For the sources used, which do not include Procopius, see Anna Maria Cabrini, 
“Le Historiae del Bruni: Risultati e ipotesi di una ricerca sulle fond,” in Leonardo 
Bruni, Cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 260- 
264. Among the sources listed by Cabrini one finds both the Historia romana and 
the Historia Langobardorum of Paul, the Chronicon of Jerome, and the Auctarium to 
Marcellinus Comes. 

63 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 4V. 

64 . Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum, 136 (= chapter LIX). 

65 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 56V. 

66. Procopius VII. 22. 7-19. For confirmation of these details, see Stein, Histoire du 
Bas-Empire, vol. 2, 584-585. 

67 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 56V. 

68. Institutio oratoria VIII. iii. 61-71; also IX.ii. 40-44. 

69 . Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 263. 

70 . Marcellinus, Chronicon, ed. Theodore Mommsen, in Monumenta . . . XI. 2 
(Berlin, 1894), 108 (= ad annum 547); compare Leonardo Bruni, History of the Floren- 
tine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001-2007), vol. 1, 80-81. 

71 . Donald J. Wilcox, The Development of Florentine Humanist Historiography in 
the Fifieenth Century (Cambridge, MA, 1969), 105. 

72 . Bruni prolongs his first book to conclude with the truce made between 
Belisarius and Witiges in December 537; compare Procopius VI. 6. 

73 . Averil Cameron, Procopius (London, 1985), 148. 
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74 . Procopius VI. 21. 38-42; and Bruni, De bello italico, f. 30V. 

75 . Procopius V.23.2 6; and Bruni, De bello italico, f. 17. On the other hand, Bruni 
is not consistent in reducing numerical exaggeration. For example, where Procopius 
V.24.1— 3 gives as 150,000 the number of Goths besieging Rome, Bruni, f. 17, gives the 
figure as 200,000. More often still, Bruni simply follows the Procopian numbers. 

76 . Procopius VII. 1.37-49. 

77 . See Herwig Wolfram, History of the Goths (Berkeley, CA, 1988), 352. Stein, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire, vol. 2, 566-567, repeats the version given by Procopius. 

78 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 40. 

79 . Compare Procopius V.i. 27-31, with Bruni, De bello italico, f. 3. 

80 . These insights into the dynamics of politics will of course be familiar to any 
reader of Machiavelli: on this aspect of Bruni, see Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia 
dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni adAnnio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 107, 171. 

81 . Compare Procopius VII. 36.29 and 37.3 with Bruni, De bello italico, f. 64: 
“Hanc tantam varietatem mutationemque voluntatis, alii ex voto apostolis facto pro- 
venisse credunt . . . Alii ad utilitatem oportunitatemque belli totum referebant. Alii 
postulanti nuper Totile regi Francorum filiam in matrimonium fuisse responsum tra- 
dunt: non esseTotilam Italie regem cum urbem Romam everterit, qua infamia permo- 
tum ferunt ad urbem reparandam animum convertisse.” 

82 . Compare Procopius V.22.12-25 with Bruni, De bello italico, ff. i6-i6v. 

83 . Bruni, De bello italico, ff. 1-2. But I follow the improved text of the preface as 
given in Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig, 1928), 
147-149; the English translation is taken from Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 195-196, 
with slight modifications. 

84 . Bruni, De bello italico, f. 30V. 

85 . On all of these matters, see Firenze e il Concilio del 1439, ed. Paolo Viti (Flor- 
ence, 1994), where the role of Cardinal Cesarini is frequently highlighted. For the 
dedication of the De bello italico to Cesarini, see Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische 
Schriften, 147, 177. Bruni sent the work to the Cardinal in 1442, as is apparent from the 
final sentence contained in some manuscripts of the letter of that year to Giovanni 
Tortelli (Cesarini’s secretary at the Council): “Eos libros Cesarino nostro misi,” on which 
see Luiso, Studi, 154, note 23. It is not unreasonable to assume that the dedication and 
sending occurred in conjunction with Cesarini’s nomination and departure as papal 
legate to the crusading armies, March 1442. See now Nancy Bisaha, Creating East and 
West: Renaissance Humanists and the Ottoman Turks (Philadelphia, 2004), 59, 218. 

86. Berti, “Traduzioni oratorie fedeli,” 252-253, is perhaps hasty in concluding 
that “il comportamento del Bruni fu irreprensibile e non dimostra alcuna volonta di 
celare le proprie fonti.” Compare Griggio, “Due lettere inedite,” 29, note 4: “Nel suo 
rifacimento delf opera di Procopio il Bruni omise, effettivamente , di dichiarare la 
fonte utilizzata.” 

87 . Livy XXX.45.5 (“Polybius haudquaquam spernendus auctor”), XXXIII. 10. 10 
(“sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incertum auctorem”); Cicero, De officiis III.113 
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(“bonus auctor in primis”). See Arnaldo Momigliano, Essays in Ancient and Modem 
Historiography (Oxford, 1977), 77-80. 

88. Bruni, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, 122-123. 

89 . Bruni may have taken this notion of commentarii as raw material for the historian 
from Cicero: see in particular Brutus lxxv.262; Ad Atticum II. 1; and Ad familiares V.12. 
For an extended discussion of these and other passages, including De oratore Il.xii — 
xv. 51 — 64; see A. J. Woodman, Rhetoric in Classical Historiography (London, 1988), 74ff. 

90 . Cabrini, “Le Historiae del Bruni,” 247-319. 

Conclusion 

1 . James Hankins, Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 
2003-2004), vol. 1, 16, 123-127, 438-440. 

2 . Emilio Santini, “Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i suoi Historiarum florentini populi 
libri XII,” Annali dell Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 22 (1910): 3-173; Eugenio Garin, 
Scienza e vita civile nel rinascimento italiano (Bari, 1972), 1-32; and Leonardo Bruni, 
History of the Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins (Cambridge, MA, 2001- 
2007), vol. 3, xviii-xx, 412-431. 

3 . Riccardo Fubini, Storiografia dell’umanesimo in Italia da Leonardo Bruni ad 
Annio da Viterbo (Rome, 2003), 113-114; James Hankins, “Notes on the Composition 
and Textual Tradition of Leonardo Bruni’s Historiarum florentini populi libri XII,” in 
Classica et Beneventana: Essays Presented to Viriginia Broivn on the Occasion of Her 65th 
Birthday, ed. F. T. Coulson and A. A. Cretans (Turnhout, 2008), 91. 

4 . For details on the first edition, see Edler De Roover, “Per la storia della stampa 
in Italia: Come furono stampati tre dei primi libri in volgare,” La bibliofilia 55 (1953): 
107-117. On the translation, executed at the request of the Florentine Signoria by 
Donato Acciaiuoli, see Rossella Bessi, “Un traduttore al lavoro: Donato Acciaiuoli e 
l’elaborazione del volgarizzamento delle Historiae,” in Leonardo Bruni, Cancelliere della 
Repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1990), 321-338. As Bessi notes, 323, 
Acciaiuoli had completed the translation by 17 August 1473. 

5 . Giovanni Simonetta, Rerum gestarum Francisci Sfortiae Mediolanensis ducis 
commentarii, ed. Giovanni Soranzo (Bologna, 1932-1959), LVI, CIV. On Acciaiuoli, 
the fundamental source is still the biography published by Eugenio Garin, Medioevo e 
rinascimento: Studi e ricerche (Bari, 1954), 211-287. 

6. See Ferdinando Gabotto and Angelo Badini-Confalonieri, Vita di Giorgio 
Merula (Alessandria, 1893), 177: “Traximus ... in patriam Georgium Merulam 
rhetorem . . . ut excellentis ingenii ac doctrinae viro ad scribendam rerum nostrarum 
historiam uteremur” (25 November 1484). Merula was first invited on 17 September 
1481, and the invitation was renewed on 19 September of the following year. He was by 
1483 professor of rhetoric at Pavia (ibid., 166-167). 

7 . For the details on Sabellico, see Agostino Pertusi, “Gli inizi della storiografia 
umanistica nel quattrocento,” in La storiografia veneziana fino al secolo XVI: Aspetti e 
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problemi (Florence, 1970), 319— 331. On the connections between the Florentine, Mila- 
nese, and Venetian initiatives, see Riccardo Fubini, “Gli storici nei nascenti stati region- 
ali italiani,” in II ruolo della storia e degli storici nelle civilta (Messina, 1982), 250-251. 

8. For some indications, see the studies collected in Les historiographies en Europe 
de la fin du moyen age a la Revolution , ed. Chantal Grell (Paris, 2006). Also useful is II 
principe e la storia: Atti del convegno di Scandiano, 18—20 settemhre 2003, ed. Tina Matar- 
rese and Cristina Montagnani (Novara, 2005). A valuable recent addition to the litera- 
ture is Richard L. Kagan, Clio and the Crown: Ihe Politics of History in Medieval and 
Early Modern Spain (Baltimore, 2009). 
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opens field of medieval Italian history, 299, 
310; editions of, 400m 

Decades (Biondo). See Historiarum ah inclina- 
tione romani imperii decades (Biondo) 
Decembrio, Angelo, 62 
Decembrio, Pier Candido, 343ni9 
Decembio, Uberto, 367099 
De gestis Caesaris (Petrarch), 58, 31408 
De la Mare, Albinia, 333n5 
Della Bella, Giano, 132, 138-139, 370n5 
Della Fioraia, Simone, 100 
Della Fioraia, Tommasa, 100 
Della Tosa, Pino, 125, 127, 129 
Della Tosa, Simone, 125 
De militia (Bruni), 131-132, 143 
De origine civitatis Florentie et de eiusdem 
famosis civibus (Filippo Villani), 40-41 
De origine urhis Mantuae (Bruni), 107—108 
De primo hello punico (Bruni). See Commen- 
tary de primo hello punico (Bruni) 

De Roover, Edler, 40704 
De Rosa, Daniela, 384046 
De temporibus suis (Bruni), 257-277; composi- 
tion of, 257, 262; purposes for which written, 
258-260, 272; compared to the History of the 



Florentine People, 263-266; Italian scope of, 
263, 276; portraits of contemporaries in, 
268-269; not a historia, 269-270, 274-275; 
use of sources in, 270-271; personal image 
improvement in, 271—272; possible literary 
models of, 272-274; first-person narration 
in, 274; and the Medici, 276 
De Toth, Paolo, 363041, 364052 
De varietate fortunae (Poggio), 260 
De verbis romanae locutionis (Biondo), 61, 260 
De Vincentiis, Amedeo, 377035, 384041 
De viris illustrihus (Petrarch), 58, 325045 
Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum (Bruni), 40—41, 
170, 36onio, 37009 

Difesa contro i riprensori del popolo di Firenze 
nella impresa di Lucca (Bruni), 267, 

3371144. 34 2n C 353H2-8, 3970034,35 
Dillery, John, 39in38 
Diodorus Siculus, 73, 75, 245, 247 
Diogenes Laertius, 152-162, 165-166; author 
of Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 152. See 
also Life of Aristotle (Bruni); Lives of Emi- 
nent Philosophers (Diogenes Laertius) 
Dionisotti, Carlo, yyinip 
Di Stefano, Giuseppe, 329n45 
Donati, Corso, 132 
Dorandi, Tiziano, 36in30 
Dover, Paul Marcus, 384050 
Drepana, battle of, 77-79, 82 
During, Ingemar, 36on2, 3610016,27,29, 
3650061,62,63,64,66, 3660069,71,73, 
367088, 368nmo9,no 

Epaminondas, 249 
Etruria. See Etruscans 
Etruscans, 104, 106-108, 303 
Eugenius IV, pope, 155, 270, 395ni9 

Fantuzzi, Giovanni, 32711 to, 3641152 
Farinata degli Uberti, 132 
Feo, Michele, 32704, 3690119, 371017 
Ferrau, Giacomo, 31403, 379050, 38on88, 394n8 
Fiaschi, Silvia, 377029, 379050, 381089 
Ficino, Marsilio, 368nno 
Field, Arthur, 344042, 362031, 363038, 
374nn6o,6i, 37503, 377027, 38on88 
Filelfo, Francesco, 61, 155, 181, 186, 195, 203, 
244, 245, 306, 377029; Oratio in Cosmum 
Medicem, 195, 377029, 378050; Commenta- 
tiones florentinae de exilio, 203; Satires, 203, 
377 n 29 

Finley, Moses I., 3521122 
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Florentine Histories (Machiavelli), 145, 197, 
347n79- 3791158 
Footnotes hors texte, 47, 151 
Forrai, Reka, 402025 
Fortuna, 241, 242, 243, 250, 252 
Foscari, Francesco, 239 
Foscari, Jacopo, 239-241 
Fryde, Edmund B„ 29, 46-48, 50, 59, 147-148 
Fubini, Riccardo, 2, 8, 40, 41, 103, 212, 231, 
272, 276, 303 

Fucecchio, peace of, 35in6 
Funeral orations, 35 

Gabotto, Ferdinando, 407n6 
Gambacorta, Franceschino, 211 
Garin, Eugenio, 307, 384047, 40705 
Gaza, Theodore, 285 
Gellius, Aulus, 48, 81, 149, 159, 334014 
Genoa, peace of 230 
Gentili, Bruno, 336029 
Gherardi, Alessandro, 3850056,64 
Gherardi, Giacomo, 378038 
Ghisalberti, Fausto, 36on3, 3690117 
Gianfigliazzi, Rinaldo, 231 
Gibbon, Edward, 404046 
Gigante, Marcello, 361030, 364050 
Gilbert, Felix, 315m 
Gilson, Simon A., 348088, 37008 
Ginzburg, Carlo, 31502 
Giovio, Paolo, 287, 288, 289, 331061, 400n2 
Giustiniani, Leonardo, 363040 
Giustiniani, Vito R., 325091, 32709, 364056 
Gonzaga, Federico, 193 
Gonzaga, Gianfrancesco, 108 
Gonzaga, Ludovico, 193 
Gossage, A. J., 369nii5, 375069 
Grafton, Anthony, 3171123, 361028, 373041 
Gransden, Antonia, 31407 
Gray, Hanna, 315m 
Green, Louis, 342nio, 38107, 384041 
Gregory X, pope, 135-136 
Gregory XI, pope, 218 
Gregory XII, pope, 268 
Grell, Chantal, 40808 
Grendler, Paul F., 39408 
Griffiths, Gordon, 34204, 353028, 382019, 
3890123, 390013, 3970036,42, 400079 
Griggio, Claudio, 319047, 333m, 4omi8, 
404054, 406086 

Gualdo, Germano, 32003, 325048, 344039 
Gualdo Rosa, Lucia, 321012, 332085, 33303, 
3641155. 37°n8 



Guarino Veronese, 49, 162, 212, 322024, 

367090; Vita Platonis, 162, 367099; argues 
for superiority of Plato over Aristotle, 367090 
Guasti, Cesare, 396032 

Guelfism, 134-138, 213-214. See also Parte Guelfa 
Guenee, Bernard, 31405, 35002, 355047, 384048 
Gutkind, Curt S., 390013 

Hammond, N. G. L., 391036 
Hankins, James, 62, 119, 148—150, 159, 227, 
262-264, 306, 307 
Harris, William V., 337047, 339069 
Haury, Jakob, 318045, 319056, 320057, 

4omi4, 404047 

Hawkwood, John, 218, 222, 228, 229 
Hay, Denys, 395017 

Hellenica (Xenophon): as main source for 
Bruni’s Commentarium rerum grecarum, 17, 
243; farraginous character of, 250; as pos- 
sible model for Bruni’s De temporibus suis, 
2-73-W4 

Henry VII, emperor, 180 
Heredia, Juan Fernandez de, 30 
Herrero, Alicia Cortes, 38907 
Historiae florentini populi (Bruni). See History 
of the Florentine People (Bruni) 

Historia florentina (Poggio), 378040, 
3850058,69, 388nio6 
Historia magistra vitae, 10, m 
Historiarum ab inclinatione romani imperii 
decades (Biondo), 20-22, 260-262, 282 
Historical imagination, 75 
History: audience for, 4, no, 114, 118, 130, 145, 
215, 305, 310; critical methods in, 4, 12, 13, 
46-48, 92-93, 118, 191-192, 222; use of 
sources in, 5, 8, 13, 15, 18, 19—22, 215, 217, 
280—282; conjectural methods in, 7, 22, 93, 
31502; as narratio, 8, 22, 320062; distin- 
guished from panegyric, 9, 96; rhetorics of 
writing, 11— 14, 19, 281; contemporary, 42, 
112, 259-262, 277, 309; pragmatic, 66, 79, 
82, 113— 114, 119, 242; distinguished from 
commentarii, 67-68, 243, 274-276, 304; 
human agency in, 77—79, 82, 92, 119, 145, 
250-252; political analysis in, 78-79, 129, 
143, 205, 295-296, 304-305; causal explana- 
tion in, 82-85, 92, n 9> 2 5 I_2 54. 294-295; 
documentation in, 108, 192, 226, 228; as 
guide to policy making, 111-116, 142-145, 
205; as image enhancement, 192-193, 206, 
208, 211— 212, 221, 228; ancient, 245, 262, 
302; conventional concepts of, 259; Italian 
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History (continued) 

perspective in, 261—262, 276-277, 297—298, 
309; “scissors and paste” method of writ- 
ing, 280; vivid description in, 292; official, 
308. See also under Bruni, Leonardo; 

Cicero 

History of the Florentine People (Bruni), 7-11, 42, 
91-116, 117-146, 152, 174, 178-180, 188-203, 
204-233, 240, 254, 259-268; official character 
of, 91, 205-206, 302-303; publication dates 
of, 91, 188, 199, 202; reactions to, 91; and the 
Laudatio florentine urbis, 96—98, 101, 103, 
105-106; official sponsorship of, 99-101, 188, 
203; composition of, 100, 101, 188, 199, 222, 
387092; preface to, 101-102, 107, 109-110, 

113, 222-223; target audience of, no, 130, 133, 
214, 308; use of archival documents in, 

119— 120, 129— 130, 192, 216—217, 219, 222, 
225-230, 233, 307, 35in6; as apology for oli- 
garchy, 120-125, 128-129, 146. !97 -i 98, 205, 
305; criticism of earlier commune in, 

123— 129, 144; role of speeches in, 125, 211, 
222-226, 230-231, 265; political analysis in, 
129, 143; patriotic themes in, 130-132, 305; 
ideology of citizenship in, 132-133, 204-205; 
circulation of, 133, 356067; defense of public 
authority in, 138-141; contemporary criticism 
of, 152— 153, 203, 261; treatment of Medici in, 
189-192, 194-196, 199, 201-203, 305; transla- 
tion into volgare of, 203, 206, 308; praise for, 
206; sources for, 20 7, 215, 217, 226—227; 
propaganda in, 209-210, 212, 214, 215, 217, 
219, 222, 225-226, 233, 307; battle scenes in, 
211, 214, 229—230; theme of Florentine liber- 
tas in, 213; selective reporting in, 219— 221, 
230—233; manipulation of chronologies in, 
224—225, 229; first edition of, 308 
Hoffmann, Edith, 403030 
Hundred Years’ War, 214 

Innocent VII, pope, 270 
Istorie florentine (Machiavelli). See Florentine 
Histories (Machiavelli) 

Italy, as subject of history, 261-262, 276-277, 
297-298, 309 

Jacks, Philip, 345055 

John of Wales, 152 

John XXIII, antipope, 99, 269, 271 

Kagan, Richard L., 4o8n8 
Kent, Dale, 353035, 375nm,3, 376014, 378039, 
379 n 59> 39oni2 



Kephalaiodos, 68 
Kessler, Eckhard, 32704 
Keydell, Rudolf, 402028 
King, Margaret L., 389010 
Klee, Udo, 332089 
Knoepfler, Denis, 361030 
Kohl, Benjamin G., 386083 
Krautheimer, Richard, 3621137 
Kristeller, Paul Oskar, 3640053,56, 367099, 
390023 

Ladislas, king of Naples, 101, 102, 112— 114, 

231, 259, 2 66 

Landfester, Rudiger, 3490103 
Langkabel, Hermann, 385111152,53,54,57,71, 
3860073,82,87, 387091, 388nii2 
Lanza, Antonio, 3i6m6, 369112, 3871197 
La Penna, Antonio, 346067 
Lapo da Castiglionchio, 260-262, 39407, 

395nni3,i9 

Laudatio Colucii (Bruni), 34-38, 41, 100, 325043 
Laudatio florentine urbis (Bruni), 95-101, 240 
Law of Admonition, 196, 197 
Lazenby, J. F., 336027, 3370038,40,42,45,50, 
338nn63,66,67, 339072, 34onn89, 93, 96,101, 
34inni07, 109,113, 35onn6 
Lee, Egmont, 402n22 
Leo, Friedrich, 367096, 368nioi, 3690115 
Lewin, Alison Williams, 38811 toy 
Lianori, Lianoro de’, 284 
Libertas, 98, 134, 137, 138, 139, 213, 220, 221, 253, 
254-255, 303, 354044, 385066; as Florentine 
sovereignty, 134, 303; as rule of law, 138-139; 
as Florentine propaganda pitch, 220, 221, 
385066. See also Visconti, Giangaleazzo 
Life of Aristotle (Bruni), 147-166; critical 
methods in, 147-150; textual dialectics in, 
150-152; dedication of to Cardinal Niccolo 
Albergati, 154— 155; purpose for which writ- 
ten, 154-155; preface to, 155; refutation of 
Diogenes Laertius in, 156-159, 166; source 
materials for, 159-160; amplificatio in, 160; 
Aristotle judged superior to Plato in, 161; 
classical models for, 161—162, 165; reception 
of, 163-164; date of publication of, 359m 
Life of Cicero (Bruni), 12-13, 2 9> 3 I- 3 2 > 44-60, 
150, 171-172; fortunes, 44-45; critical 
methods in, 46-48; preface to, 48-52; as 
challenge to Plutarch’s Cicero, 49-52; rejec- 
tion of comparison in, 52; as political nar- 
rative, 54, 56, 58-60 

Lives of Dante and Petrarch (Bruni), 150, 
169-185, 306; critical of Boccaccio’s 
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Trattatello, 172-173, 174, 182; Suetonian 
divisiones as organizing principle within, 
172; absence of praise in, 174; as modern 
literary biography, 177; place of Petrarch 
in, 177—178; theme of exile in, 178—181; and 
the Medici era, 181—182; comparison of 
Dante and Petrarch in, 183-185 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers (Diogenes 
Laertius): Greek manuscripts of arrive in 
Italy, 152; as principal target of Bruni’s 
Life of Aristotle, 152, 154, 155-156, 158, 166; 
translated into Latin by Traversari, 152— 153; 
negative portrait of Aristotle in, 153-154, 

158 

Livy, 14, 16, 18, 63-64, 66-67, 78, 88, 94, 103, 
115, 280; as repository of national history, 
14, 16, 66; as model for Bruni, 18, 63-64, 
67, 88, 280; as source, 88, 347074 
Loschi, Antonio, 38—39 
Lowenklau, Johannes, 403044 
Lucca, 125-129, 145, 238, 240, 243, 267, 305; 
failure of Florentine war to acquire, 126, 
238, 240, 243, 267 
Luce, T. J„ 318043 
Luiso, Francesco Paolo, 163 

Machiavelli, Niccolo, 6, 54, 135, 144, 197, 227, 
4o6n8o 

Macrobius, 346056 
Madelenat, Daniel, 36003 
Madrignani, Carlo A., 37ini8, 372n28 
Maffei, Elios, 378048 
Maffei, Raffaele, 287 
Malatesta, Carlo, 268 
Malatesta, Galeotto, 384052 
Malatesta family, 354045 
Mallett, Michael, 3500115 
Maltese, Enrico V., 389118 
Manetti, Giannozzo, 183, 271—272, 369m, 
37ini8, 391027; on Boccaccio, 374066 
Mannelli, Ramondo, 387094, 396032 
Mansi, Maria Luisa, 370n8 
Mantinea, battle of, 249 
Manto, 108 
Mantua, 108, 230 
Marcelli, Nicoletta, 374063 
Marcellinus Comes, 4050062,70 
Marsh, David, 3640055,56, 374063, 390023, 
390130 

Marshall, P. K., 36inni9,20 
Martellotti, Guido, 32704, 332088, 3690119, 
37ini7 

Martin V, pope, 155, 269, 271, 272 



Martines, Lauro, 389m 
Martinoli Santini, Livia, 402025 
Maxson, Brian Jeffrey, 390024 
Mazzocchi, Giacomo, 287, 403036 
Mazzocco, Angelo, 395ni6 
McManamon, John, 3231134 
Medici, Bastardino de’, 201 
Medici, Cosimo de’, 152, 153, 181, 186, 187, 
193, 23 7, 239, 240-241, 242, 268, 274, 309; 
exile and return, 181, 186; style of govern- 
ment, 187; reader of Bruni’s History of the 
Florentine People, 193; foreign policy goals 
of, 240—241, 242, 276, 309 
Medici, Giovanni di Bicci de’, 128, 201 
Medici, Giovanni di Conte de’, 191— 192, 193, 
194 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, 203, 285—286 
Medici, Nicola di Vieri de’, 100 
Medici, Salvestro de’, 192, 194, 195, 196-197, 
199, 202 

Mehus, Lorenzo, 289 
Memoirs, 257, 267, 273, 277, 309; distin- 
guished from history, 277 
Memoirs (Bruni). See De temporibus suis 
(Bruni) 

Menato, Marco, 403036 
Mercati, Giovanni, 402022 
Merula, Giorgio, 308 
Meserve, Margaret, 39409 
Miani, Pietro, 33 
Miglio, Massimo, 330n6i 
Minerbetti, Piero di Giovanni, 227 
Minnis, A. J., 364051, 36911119, 372027, 

373 n 4 2 

Moles, J. L., 328028, 33onn54,55 
Momigliano, Arnaldo, 63, 3i5n2, 317029, 
3i8nn36,42, 335017, 355048, 367097, 
372025, 407087 
Montaperti, battle of, 120, 131 
Montefeltro, Guido da, 35in6 
Moraux, Paul, 364049, 3650063,66 366073, 
367098, 3690114 

Morelli, Giovanni di Pagolo, 201, 216, 
38on83 

Morreale, Laura K„ 34 6n66 
Moulakis, Athanasios, 38906 
Mugello, 189—190, 210 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 299, 31409, 
378041, 394n8 

Nagel, Alan F., 369m 
Najemy, John, 132, 133, 350m, 3521111 17, 19, 
373n55. 374iiii58,59. 378047, 379 n 5 2 
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Nepos, Cornelius, 48, 3921142 
Niccoli, Niccolo, 27-28, 33-35, 38, 40, 42, 48, 
99, 100, 102, 104, 152-153, 176, 184, 245; 
proposes Bruni add section on the Floren- 
tine conquest of Pisa to his Laudatio Flo- 
rentine urbis, 27-28, 99; encourages Bruni 
to translate Thucydides, 28; assembles ma- 
terials for Bruni’s projected Laudatio Coin- 
ed, 34-35; encourages Traversari ro translate 
Diogenes Laertius, 152 
Nicholas III, pope, 136-137 
Nicholas V, pope, 245, 284, 285 
Nogara, Bartolomeo, 320058, 333n4, 394ml, 
4omi6 

Official history. See under History; History of 
the Florentine People (Bruni) 

Ogilvie, R. M., 318043, 3361130 
Oligarchy, Florentine, 110-116, 123— 124, 
194-195, 200 

On the Constitution of the Florentines (Bruni), 
187, 238-239 

Oratio funebris in obitu Leonardi Arretini 
(Poggio), 283, 335n2i, 345043, 369m 
Oratio in Cosmum Medicem (Filelfo), 195, 
377029, 378n50 

Oration for Nanni Strozzi (Bruni), 131, 133 
Ordinances of Justice, 138-139 
Oxyrynchus historian, 247 

Pace, Nicola, 334nio 

Pade, Marianne, 3170017,19, 321014, 

3220015,16,18,19,21,23,24, 3231128, 325^7, 
326053, 329045, 330059, 365056, 394^ 
Padua, 224, 227 
Pandolfini, Agnolo, 112 
Paoletti, John T„ 379n6o 
Parentucelli, Tommaso, 153, 163. See also 
Nicholas V, pope 
Parke, Catherine N., 360113 
Parte Guelfa, 98—99, no. See also Guelfism 
Partisanship in history. See under Bruni, 
Leonardo 

Paschini, Pio, 4021125 
Paschoud, Francois, 335024, 340090 
Pedech, Paul, 3361129 
Pellegrini, Carlo, 378049 
Perotti, Niccolo, 62-63, 318042, 334nio 
Persona, Cristoforo, 285-289; translates Ag- 
athias, 285; translates Procopius, 286 
Perrici, Petra, 402023 

Peterson, David S., 221, 3850059,61,67, 386077 
Petoletti, Marco, 36in2i, 3711124 



Petrarch, Francis, 5, 12, 44, 46, 52, 55, 58, 166, 
172, 176-178, 182, 184, 185; contrasted with 
Bruni, on biography, 5, 52, 58; on Cicero, 
12, 46, 55; as biographer, 44, 52, 166, 172; 
Degestis Caesaris, 58, 31408; De viris illus- 
tribus, 58, 325045; compared ro Dante by 
Bruni, 184-185 

Petroni, Lodovico, 284, 287, 289, 400m; 
translates Bruni’s De bello italico into the 
volgare, 284 
Phillips, Mark, 342119 
Piccinino, Niccolo, 191, 238 
Piccolomini, Enea Silvio. See Pius II, pope 
Pigman, G. W., 329040 
Pisa, 96, 99, 101-102, 107, 126, 129, 137, 

210— 211, 214, 265—266; 35in6; Florentine 
conquest of, 28, 99, 101-102, 265-266; 
Etruscan identity of, 107; rival of Florence, 
126, 129, 214, 35in6; Dante on, 137 
Pitti, Bonaccorso, 201 
Pius II, pope, 192, 380078, 387090 
Pizolpasso, Francesco, 96, 3i6n8, 343019 
Plagiarism. See under Bruni, Leonardo 
Plato, 153, 161, 187, 258, 274; compared by 
Bruni to Aristotle, 161; life of written by 
Guarino, 162; letters of translated by 
Bruni, 187, 274; as possible model of Bru- 
ni’s De temporibus suis, 273—274 
Pletho, George Gemistus, 247 
Plutarch, n, 15, 29-33, 34-60, 132, 151, 165, 
183-184, 245, 248-249, 290, 301-302, 
3261164-, as source in Bruni’s Commentarii 
de primo bello punico, 15, 290; as source for 
Roman history in general, 31, 32, 245; as 
model for contemporary biography, 35-37, 
41, 165, 183—184; role of his Lives in contro- 
versy over ancients and moderns, 38-39, 
40; as source in Bruni’s History of the Flo- 
rentine People, 42, 132, 326n64; as source 
and target of Bruni’s Life of Cieero, 49-52; 
as source in Bruni’s Commentarium rerum 
grecarum, 248-249 

Poggio Bracciolini, 100, 151, 163-164, 166, 

174, 184, 218, 219, 220, 227, 242, 244, 260, 
283—284; Historia florentina, 218, 219, 220, 
227, 378040, 388nio6; De varietate fortu- 
nae, 242, 260; on Bruni’s De bello italico, 
283-284; Oratio funebris in obitu Leonardi 
Arretini, 283-284, 335n2i, 345043, 369m 
Polybius, 5, 14, 15, 16, 18, 42, 62-88; as main 
source of Bruni’s Commentarii de pritno 
bello punico, 14, 65, 67, 244, 290, 299, 303; 
influences Bruni’s approach to history writ- 
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ing, 42, 64, 94, 113, 119, 304, 351114; trans- 
lated into Latin by Perotti, 62; as pragmatic 
historian, 66, 79, 82; on biography, 174 
Populus florentinus, 103-104 
Porta, Giuseppe, 378041 
Procopius, 10, 17—21, 278—299, 310; as main 
source of Bruni’s De bello italico, 278, 282; 
translated into Latin by Cristoforo Per- 
sona, 286; publication of, 286-287; arrival 
of manuscript of in Florence, 404054 
Prokataskeue, 67-68, 71 
Prudentia, 177, 181-182, 185 

Quint, David, 370n6 
Quintilian, 161, 212, 292, 330178, 366084, 
368nii2 

Rao, Ida Giovanna, 402029 
Rapallo, battle of, 387094, 396032 
Realpolitik, 214, 215 

Rebuttal of the Critics of the People of Florence 
for the Invasion of Lucca, A (Bruni). See 
Difesa contro i riprensori del popolo di Fi- 
renze nella impresa di Lucca (Bruni) 
Regoliosi, Mariangela, 333n2, 336034, 3410115, 
343019, 383027, 39407, 3950013,14, 4omi2, 
402n22 

Regulus, Marcus Atilius, 75, 77, 80-81 
Reinelius, Johann Michael, 40on2 
Renouard, Philippe, 33409 
Resta, Gianvito, 32m 13, 326061, 327118, 3651156 
Reynolds, Beatrice, 63, 69 
Ricci, Giovanni de’, 223—226, 264—265 
Rizzo, Silvia, 32704, 3690119, 371017 
Romano, Dennis, 389010 
Romano, Giacinto, 3880113 
Rosmini, Carlo de’, 364053 
Rubinstein, Nicolai, 231, 343012, 352010, 
375m, 376017, 385066 
Rupert of Bavaria, 112, 201 
Russell, D. A., 330057, 3310064, 69 

Sabbadini, Remigio, 34202, 404054 
Sabellico, Marcantonio, 308 
Sacks, Kenneth, 3360031,35 
Saladin, Jean-Christophe, 31605 
Salutati, Coluccio, 11, 28, 30-31, 40, 105, 184, 
216-217, 224; promotes study of Plutarch, 
30; anticipates Bruni on origins of Flor- 
ence, 105; contested by new generation of 
humanists, 184; views of on Dante and 
Petrarch, 184; as Florentine chancellor 
during War of Eight Saints, 216-217, 224 



Salvemini, Gaetano, 3540044,45, 355048, 
356072, 357083, 358090 
Santini, Emilio, 62, 223, 278, 307 
Santosuosso, Antonio, 343017, 347069 
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